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JOURNEY, &c. 


FRIBURG 


Is an antient Imperial city and the 
capital of the Briſgau. Its name alludes to 
the privileges granted to ſuch cities; but its 
preſent condition, like that of many others, 
is a proof of the virtual diſcontinuance of 
the rights, by which the Sovereign intended 
to invite to one part of his dominions the 
advantages of commerce, Its appearance is 
that, which we have ſo often deſcribed 
better than Cologne, and worſe than Mentz ; 
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its ſize is about a third part of the latter 
city. On deſcending to it, the firſt diſtinct 
object is the ſpire of the great church, a 
remarkable ſtructure, the ſtones of which 

are laid with open interſtices, ſo that the 
light appears through its tapering ſides. Of 
this ſort of ſtone fillagree work there are 
faid to be other ſpecimens in Germany. 
The city was once ſtrongly fortiſied, and 
has endured ſome celebrated fieges. In 


1677, 1713, and 1745 it was taken by the 


French, who, in the latter year, deſtroyed 
all the fortifications, which had rendered it 
formidable, and left nothing but the preſent 
walls. 
Being, however, a frontier place towards 
Switzerland, it is provided with a ſmall 
Auſtrian garriſon ; and the bufineſs of per- 
mitting, or preventing the paſſage of travel- 
ters into that country is entruſted to its 
_ officers. The malignity, or ignorance of 
one of theſe, called the Lieutenant de Place, 
. prevented 
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prevented us from reaching it, after a jour. 
ney of more than fix hundred miles; a 
diſappointment, which no perſon could bear 
without ſevere regret, but which was alloy- 
ed to us by the reports we daily heard of 
ſome approaching change in Switzerland 
unfavourable to England, and by a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the deduction which, in ſpite 
of all endeavours at abſtraction, encroachs 
ments upon phyſical comfort and upon the 
aſſurance of peacefulneſs make from the dif 
poſition to enquiry, or fancy. 

We had delivered at the gate the German 
paſſport, recommended to us by M. de 
Schwartzkoff, and which had been ſigned 
by the Commandant at Mentz; the man, 
who took it, promiſing to bring it properly 
atteſted to our inn. He returned without 
the paſſport, and, as we afterwards found; 
carried our voiturier to be examined by au 
officer. We endeavoured in vai to obtain 

B 2 an 
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an eds as to this delay and appear - 
ance of ſuſpicion, till, at ſupper, the Lieute- 
nant de Place announced himſelf, and pre- 
fently ſhewed, that he was not come to offer 
apologies. This man, an illiterate Pied- 
monteſe in the Auſtrian ſervice, either be- 
lieved, or affected to do ſo, that our name 
was not Radcliffe, but ſomething like it, 
with a German termination, and that we 
were not Engliſh, but Germans. Neither 
my Lord Grenville's, or M. de Schwartz- 
koff's paſſports, our letters from London 
to families in Switzerland, nor one of credit 
from the Meſſrs. Hopes of Amſterdam to 
the Banking-houſe of Porta at Lauſanne, 
all of which he pretended to examine, could 
remove. this diſcerning ſuſpicion as to our 
country. While we were conſidering, as 
much as vexation would permit, what cir- 
cumſiance could have afforded a pretext for 
any pan of this 5 it came out in- 
ta „ eidentally, 
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. cidentally, that the confirmation given to x 
our paſſport at Mentz, which we had never 
examined, expreſſed © returning to Eng- 

land,” though the paſs itſelf was for Baſil, 

to which place we were upon our route. 
Such a contradiction might certainly 
have juſtified ſome delay, if we had not 
been enabled to prove it accidental to the 
ſatisfaction of any perſon defirous of being 
right. The paſſport had been produced at 
Mehtz, together with thoſe of two Engliſh 
artiſts, then on their return from Rome, 
whom we had the pleaſure to fee at Franck- 
fort. The Secretary inſcribed all the paſſ- 
ports alike for England, and M. de Luca- 
dou, the Commandant, haſtily ſigned ours, 
without obſerving the miſtake, though he 
ſo well knew us to be upon the road to 
Switzerland, that he politely endeavoured 
to render us ſome ſervice there. Our friends 
in Mentz being known to him, he deſired 
ys to accept an addreſs from himſelf to M. 
B 3 de 


in refuſing to abandon them. He left us, 
with notice that we could not quit the town 
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de Wilde, Intendant of ſalt mines near Bec, 
We produced to Mr. Lieutenant this ad- 
dreſs, as a proof, that the Commandant both 
knew us, and where we were going ; but 
it ſoon appeared, that, though the former 
might have honeſtly fallen into his ſuſpi- 
cions at firſt, he had a malignant obſtinacy 


without receiving che Cammandant's per- 
miſſion by his means; and it was with 
ſome terror, that we perceived ourſelves to 


| be ſo much in his power, in a place where 


there was a pretext for military authority, 
and where the leaſt expreſſion of juſt indig- 
nation ſeemed to provoke a diſpoſition for 
further injuſtice. | 

The only relief, which could be hinted to 
us, was to write to the Commandant at 


Mentz, who might re-teſtify his know- 


ledge of our deftination ; yet, as an anſwer 
could not be received in leſs than eight 


days, 
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days, and, as imagination ſuggeſted not only 
all the poſſible horrors of oppreſſion, during 
that period, but all the contrivances, by 
which the malignant diſpoſition we had 
already experienced, might even then be 
prevented from diſappointment, we looked 
upon this reſource as little better than the 
worſt, and reſolved in the morning to de- 
mand leave for an immediate return to 
Mentz. | 124 
There being then ſome witneſſes to the 
application, the Lieutenant conducted him- 
ſelf with more propriety, and even propoſed 
an introduction to the Commandant, to 
whom we could not before hear of any 
direct means of acceſs; there being a poſli- 
bility, he ſaid, that a paſſage into Switzer- 
land might be permitted. But the diſguſt 
of Auſtrian authority was now ſo complete, 
that we were not diſpoſed to riſk the mpck- 
ery of an appeal. The Lieutenant expreſſed 
| his readineſs to allow our paſlage, if we 
| | B 4 ſhould 


ſhould chooſe to return from Mentz with 
another paſſport ; but we had no intention 


to be ever again in his power, and, aſſuring 


him that we ſhould not return, left Friburg 


without the hope of penetrating through the 
experienced, and preſent difficulties of Ger- 
many, into the far-ſeen delights of Swit- 


Zerland. 


As. thoſe, who leave one home for ano- 
ther, think, in the firſt part of their journey, | 
of the friends they have left, and, in the 


laſt, of thoſe, to whom they are going; ſo 


we, in quitting the borders of Switzerland, 
thought only of that country; and, when 


ve regained the eminence from whence the 
tops of its mountains had been ſo lately 


viewed with enthuſiaſtic hope, all this de- 
lIightful expectation occurred again to the 

mind, only to torture it with the certainty | 
of our loſs ; but, as the diſtance from Swit- 
zerland increaſed, the attractions of home 
gathered ſtrength, and the inconveniences 
of 
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of Germany, which had been ſo readily felt 
before, could ſcarcely be noticed When we 
knew them to lie in the road to England. 
We paſſed Offenburg, on the firſt day of 
our return, and, travelling till midnight, as 


is cuſtomary in Germany during che ſum- 
mer, traverſed the unuſual ſpace of fiſty 
miles in fourteen hours. Soon after paſſing - 
Appenweyer we overtook the rear-guard of 
the army, the advanced party of which we 

had met at that place three nights before. ; 
The troops were then quartered in the vil- 


22 lages near the road, and their narrow wag- 


gons were ſometimes drawn up on both 
ſides of it. They had probably but lately 
ſeparated, for there were parties of F rench 
ladies and gentlemen, who ſeemed to have 
taken the benefit of moonlight to be ſpecta- 
tors, and ſome of the glow-worms, that had 
been numerous on the banks, now glittered 

yery prettily in the hair of the former. 
At Biel, a ſmall town, which we reached 
n 5 
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about midnight, the ſtreet was rendered 
nearly impaſſable by military carriages, and 
we were ſurpriſed to find, that every room 
in the inn was not occupied by troops; but 
one muſt have been very faftidious to have 
complained of any part of our reception 
here. As to lodging, though the apartment 
was as bare as is uſual in Germany, there 
was the inſcription of © Chambre de Mon- 
| fieur” over the door, and on another near 
it «Chambre de Conde le Grand;” perſon- 
ages, who, it appeared, had once been ac- 
commodated there, for the honour of which 
the landlord choſe to retain their inſerip- 
tions. Their meetin g here was probably in 
1791, ſoon after the departure of the former 
from France. 

The ſecond day's journey brought us 
again to Schwetzingen, from whence we 
hoped to have reached Manheim, that 
night ; but the poſt horſes were all out, and 
- none others could be hired, the village being 
obliged 
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obliged to ſurniſh a certain number for the 
carriage of ſtores to the Auſtrian army. 
Eighteen of theſe we had met, an hour be- 
fore, drawing ſlowly in one waggon, laden 
with cannon balls. We ſtayed the follow- 
ing day at Manheim, and, on the next, 
reached Mentz, where our ſtatement of the 
obſtruction at Friburg excited leſs ſurpriſe 
than indignation, the want of agreement 
between the Auſtrian and Pruſſian officers 
being ſuch, that the former, who are fre- 
quently perſons of the loweſt education, are 
faid to neglect no opportunity of preying 
upon accidental miſtakes in paſſports, or 
other buſineſs, committed by the Pruſfians. 
Before our departure we were, however, 
aſſured, that a proper repreſentation of the 
affair had been ſent by the firſt eſtaffette to 
the Commandant at Friburg. 

Further intelligence of the courſe of 
affairs in Flanders was now made known in 
Germany; and our regrets, relative to ꝗwit- 


> 


_ zerland, were leſſened by the apparent pro- 


diftreſsful to be repeated. Ladies and chil- 
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bability, that a return homeward might in 
a few months be rendered difficult by ſome 
ſtill more unfortunate events to the allies. 
Several effects of the late reverſes and ſymp- 
toms of the general alarm were indeed al- 
ready apparent at Mentz. Our inn was 
filled with refugees not only from Flanders, 
but from Liege, which the French had not 
then threatened. Some of the emigrants of 
the latter nation, in quitting the places 
where they had temporarily ſettled, aban- 
doned their only means of livelihood, and 
ſeveral parties arrived in a ſtate almoſt too 


dren, who had paſſed the night in fields, 
came with ſo little property, and ſo little 
appearance of any, that they were refuſed 
admittance at many inns; for ſome others, 
u ſeemed, after reſting a day or two, could 
offer only tears and lamentations, inſtead of 
prom Our good landlord, Philip Bolz, 

| Teligyed 
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reljeved ſeveral, and others had a little cha- 


rity from individuals; but, as far as we faw 


and heard, the Germans very ſeldom afford- 
ed them even the conſolations of compaſ- 
ſion and tender manners. 4 
Mentz is the uſual place of embarkment 
for a voyage down the Rhine, the celebrated 
ſcenery of whoſe banks we determined to 
view, as ſome compenſation for the loſs of 
Switzerland. We were alſo glad to eſcape 
a repetition of the fatigues of travel by 
land, now that theſe were to be attended 
with the uncertainties occaſioned by any un- 
uſual influx of travellers upon the roads. 
The buſineſs of ſupplying poſt-horſes is 
here not the private undertaking of the 
innkeepers; ſo that the emulation and civi- 
lity, which might be excited by their views 
of profit, are entirely wanting. The Prince 
de la Tour Taxis is the Hereditary Grand 
Poſt-maſter of the Empire, an office, which 
has raiſed his family from the ſtation of : 
private 
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private Counts, to a ſeat in the College of | 
Princes. He has a monopoly of the profits 
ariſing from this concern, for which he is 
obliged to forward all the Imperial packets 
gratis. A ſettled number of horſes and a 
poſt-maſter are kept at every ſtage; where 
the arms of the Prince, and ſome line en- 
treating a bleſſing upon the poſt, diſtinguiſh 
the door of his office. The poſtmaſter 
determines, according to the number of 
travellers and the quantity of baggage, how 
many horſes muſt be hired ; three perſons 
cannot be allowed to proceed with leſs than 


three horſes, and he will generally endea- 
vour to ſend out as many horſes as there 
are perſons, | 
The price for each horſe was eſtabliſhed 


at one florin, or twenty pence per poſt, but, 


on account of the war, a florin and an 
half is now paid; half a florin is alſo due 
for the carriage; and the poſtillion is enti - 
tled to a trinkgeld, or drink-money, of ano- 
"Mas b ther 
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ther half florin; but, unleſs he is promiſed 
more than this at the beginning of the ſtage, 
he will proceed only at the regulated pace 
of four hours for each poſt, which may be 
reckoned at ten or twelve Engliſh miles. 
We ſoon learned the way of quickening 
him, and, in the Palatinate and the Briſ- 
gau, where the roads are good, could pro- 
 ceed nearly as faſt as we wiſhed, amount- 
ing to about five miles an hour. 172527 
If the poſtmaſter ſupplies a carriage, he 
demands half a florin per ſtage for it; but 
the whole expence of a chaiſe and two 
horſes, including the tolls and the trinkgeld, 
which word the poſtillions accommodate to 
Engliſh ears by pronouncing it drinkhealth, 
does not exceed cight pence per mile. We 
are, however, to caution all perſons againſt 
ſuppoſing, as we did, that the chaiſes of the 
poſt muſt be proper ones, and that the ne- 
ceffity of buying a carriage, which may be 
urged to them, is merely that of ſhew ; 

7 theſe 


theſe chaiſes are more inconvenient and 
filthy, than any travelling carriage, ſeen in 
England, can give an idea of, and a ſtranger 
ſhould not enter Germany, before he has 
purchaſed a carriage, which will probably 
coſt twenty pounds in Holland and ſell for 
fifteen, at his return. Having neglected 
this, we eſcaped from the chaiſes de poſte 
as often as poſſible, by hiring thoſe of voi- ; 
turiers, whoſe price is about half as much 

again as that of the poſt. 6 
The. regular drivers wear a ſort of uni- 
form, conſiſting of a yellow coat, with black 
cuffs and cape, a ſmall bugle horn, ſlung 
over the ſhoulders, and a yellow faſh. At 
the entrance of towns and narrow paſſes, 
they ſometimes ſound the horn, playing 
upon it a perfect and not unpleaſant tune, 
the muſic of their order. All other car- 
riages give way to theirs, and perſons tra- 
velling with them are conſidered to be un- 
der the protection of the Empire; ſo that, 
| | | 74 
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if they were robbed, information would be 
forwarded from one poſt-houſe to another 
throughout all Germany, and it would 
become a common cauſe to detect the 
aggreſſors. On this account, and becauſe 
there can be no concealment in a country 
ſo little populous, highway robberies are 
almoſt unknown in it, and the fear of them 


is never mentioned. The Germans, who, 
in ſummer, travel chiefly by night, are ſel- 
dom armed, and are ſo far from thinking 
even watchfulneſs neceſſary, that moſt of 
their carriages, though open in front, during 
the day-time, are contrived with curtains 
and benches, in order to promote reſt. The 
poſt-maſters alſo aſſure you, that, if there 
were robbers, they would content them- 
ſelves with attacking private voituriers, 
without violating the facrednels of the poſt ; 
and the ſecurity of the poſtillions is fo 
ſtrictly attended to, that no man dare ſtrike 

them, while they have the yellow coat on. 
vol. II. 3 In 
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In diſputes with their paſſengers they have, 
therefore, ſometimes been known to put off 
this, coat, in order to ſhew, that they do not | 
claim the $4 Protection of the 
laws. 

Theſe poſtittions acknowledge no obliga- 
tion to travellers, who uſually give double 
what can be demanded, and ſeem to con- 
ſider them only as ſo many bales of goods, 
which they are under a contract with the 
poſtmaſter to deliver at a certain place and 
within a certain time. Knowing, that their 
ſlowneſs, if there is no addition to their 
trinkgeld, is of itſelf ſufficient to compel 
fome gratuity, they do not depart from the 
German luxury of incivility, and frequent- 
ly. return no anſwer, when they are queſ- 
tioned, as to diſtance, or delired to call the 
ſervant of an inn, or to quit the wort part 
of a road. When you tell them, that they 
ſhall have a good drinkbcalth for ſpeed, they 
reply, Law, yaw ;” and, after that, think 


AK 
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| unneceſſary to reply to any enquiry. till 
they aſk you for the money at the end of 
a ſtage. They are all provided with tobacco 
boxes and combuſtible bark, on which they 
ſtop to ſtrike with a flint and Reel, imme- 
diately after leaving their town; in the 
hotteſt day and on the moſt duſty road, 
they will begin to ſmoke, though every 
whiff flies into the faces of the paſſengers 
behind ; and it muſt be ſome very poſitive 


interference, that prevents them from eon- 
tinuing it. ; 

As long as there are horſes not erigaged 
at any poſt-houſe, the people are bound to 
ſupply travellers, within half an hour after 
their arrival; but all the German Princes 
and many of their Miniſters are permit- 


ted to engage the whole ſtock on the 
road they intend to paſs; and it frequently 
happens, that individuals may be detained 
a day, or even two, by ſuch an order, if 
there ſhould be no voiturier to furniſh them 
b C2 with 
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with others. At Cologne and Bonn, when 
we were firſt there, all the horſes were or- 
dered for the Emperor, who paſled through, 
however, with only one carriage, accom- 
panied by an Aide-de-camp and followed 
by two ſervants, on horſeback. It happens 
_ alſo frequently, that a ſudden throng of 
private travellers has employed the whole 
ſtock of the poſt-maſters ; and the preſent 
emigrations from Liege and Juliers, we 
were aſſured, had filled the roads ſo much, 
that we might be frequently detained in 
fmall towns, and ſhould find even the beſt 
overwhelmed with crowds of fugitives. 
During a ſtay of five days at Mentz, 
we often wandercd amidſt the ruins of the 
late fiege, eſpecially on the ſte of the 
Favorita, from whence the majeſtic Rhine. 
is ſeen rolling from one cham of mountains 
to another. Near this ſpot, and not leſs 
fortunately ſituated, ſtood a Carthuſian con- 
vent, known in Engliſh hiſtory for having 
N been 
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been the head-quarters of George the Se- 
cond, in the year 1743, ſoon after the battle 
of Dettingen. The apartments, uſed by 
this monarch, were preſerved in the ſtate, 
in which he left them, till a ſhort time be- 
fore the late ſiege, when the whole building 
was demoliſhed, fo that ſcarcely a trace of 


it now remains. 


By our enquiries for a paſſage veſſel we 
diſcovered the unpleaſant truth, that the 
dread of another invaſion began now to 
be felt at Mentz, where, a fortnight be- 
fore, not a ſymptom of it was diſcernible. 
Several of the inhabitants had hired boats 
to be in readineſs -for tranſporting their 
effects to Franckfort, if the French ſhould 
approach much nearer to the Rhine; and 
our friends, when we mentioned the cir- 
cumſtance, confeſſed, that they were pre- 
paring for a removal to Saxony. The ſtate 
of the arſenal had been lately enquired into, 
and a deficiency, which was whiſpered to 


C 3 have 
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have been diſcovered in the gunpowder, 
was imputed to the want of cordiality be- 
tween the Auſtrians and Pruſſians, of whom 
the latter, being uncertain that they ſhould 
ſtay in the place, had refuſed to repleniſh 
the ſtores, at their own expence, and the 
former would not ſpare their ammunition, 
till the departure of the Pruſſians ſhould 
leave it to be guarded by themſelves. The 


communication with the other ſhore of the 
Rhine, by the bridge and the fortifications 
of Caſſel, ſecured, however, to a German 
garriſon the opportunity of receiving ſup- 
plies, even if the French ſhould occupy all 
the weſtern bank of the river. 


J 
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VOYAGE pown TRE RHIN 
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. Tus boats, to be hired at Mentz, 
are awkward imitations of the Dutch trecht- 
ſchuyts, or what, upon the Thames, would 
be called Houſe- boats; but, for the fake of 
being allowed to diſpoſe of one as the va- 
rieties of the voyage ſhould ſeem to tempt, 
we gave four louis for the uſe of a cabin, 
between Mentz and Cologne ; the boatmen 
being permitted to take paſſengers in the 
other part of the veſſel. In this we em- 
barked at fix o'clock, on a delightful morn- 
ing in the latter end of July, and, as we 
left the ſhore, had leiſure .to obſerve the 
city in a new point of view, the moſt pic- 
tureſque we had ſeen. . Its principal fea» 


tures were the high quays called the Rhein- 
ſtraſſe, the caſtellated palace, with its gothic 
turrets, of pale red ſtone, the arſenal, the 


C 4 lofty , 
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lofty ramparts, far extended along the river, 
and the northern gate ; the long bridge of 
boats completed the fore-ground, and ſome 
foreſt hills the picture. "0 
We foon paſſed the wooded iſland, called 

Peteri au, of ſo much conſequence, during 
the ſiege, for its command of the bridge; 
and, approaching the mountains of the 
Rheingau to the north, the moſt ſublime 
in this horizon, ſaw their ſummits veiled in 
clouds, while the ſun ſoon melted the miſts, 
that dimmed their lower ſides, and brought 
out their various colouring of wood, corn 
and ſoils. It was, however, nearly two 
hours before the windings of the Rhine 
permitted us to reach any of their baſes. 
Meanwhile the river flowed through highly 
cultivated plains, chiefly of corn, with vil- 
lages thickly ſcattered on its banks, in which 
are the country houſes of the richer inhabi- 
tants of Mentz, apong pleaſant orchards 
and vineyards. Thoſe on the right bank 
| | are 
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are in the dominions of 'the Prince of 
Naſſau Uſingen, who has a large chateau 
in the midſt of them, once tenanted, for a 
night, by George the Second, and the Duke 
of Cumberland. 

The Rhine is here, and for ſeveral 
leagues downward, of a very noble breadth, 
perhaps wider than in any other part of 
its German courſe ; and its ſurface is ani- 
mated by many iſlands covered with pop- 


lars and low wood. The weſtern ſhore, 
often fringed with pine and elms, is flat; 
but the eaſtern begins to ſwell into hillocks 
near Wallauf, the laſt village of Naſſau - 
Uſingen, and once ſomewhat fortiſiet. 

Here the Rheingau, or the country of 
the vines, commences, and we approached 
the northern mountains, which riſe on the 
right in fine ſweeping undulations. Theſe 
increaſed in dignity as we advanced, and 
their ſummits, then appeared to be darkened 
with heath and woods, which form part of 
2 the 
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de extenſive foreſt ot Landefwald, or 
Woodland. Hitherto the ſcenery had been 
open and pleaſant only, but now the eaſtern 
ſhore began to be romantic, ſtarting into 
heights, ſo abrupt, that the vineyards al- 
moſt overhung the river, and opening to 
foreſt glens, among the mountains. Still, 
however, towns and villages perpetually oc- 
eurred, and the banks of the river were 
populous, though not a veſſel beſides our 
own appeared upon it. | 
On the eaſtern margin are two ſmall 
towns, Oder and Niederingelheim, which, 
in the midſt of the dominions of Mentz, 
belong to the Elector Palatine, On this 
ſhore alſo is made one of the celebrated 
wines of the Rhine, called Markerbrunner, 
which ranks next to thoſe of Johanneſberg 
and Hockheim. At no. great diſtance on 
the ſame ſhore, but beneath a bank ſome- 
what more abrupt, is the former of theſe 
places, alienated in the fixteenth century 
from 
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from the dominions of Mentz, to thoſe of 
the Abbot, now Prince Biſhop of Fulde.- 
The wine of the neighbouring ſteeps is 


the higheſt priced of all the numerous ſorts 
of Rheniſh ; a bottle ſelling upon the ſpot, 
where it is leaſt likely to be pure, for three, 
four, or five ſhillings, according to the vin- 
tages, the merits and diſtinctions of which 
are in the memory of almoſt every German. 
That of 1786 was the moſt celebrated fince 
1779; but we continualiy heard that the 
heat of 1794 would render this year _ 
in fame to any of the others, 

-Behind the village is the large and well- 
built abbey of Johanneſberg, rich with all 
this produce, for the ſecurity of which 
there are immenſe 'cellars, cut in the rock 
below, ſaid to be capable of containing ſe- 
veral thouſand tans of wine. The abbey 
was ſounded in 1105; and there is a long 
hiſtory of changes pertaining to it, till it 
came into the poſſeſſion of the Abbot of 
Fulde, 
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Fulde, who rebuilt 'it in its preſent ſtate, 
This part of the Rheingau is, indeed, thick- 
ly ſet with ſimilar edifices, having, in a 
ſhort ſpace, the nunnery of Marienthal, 
and the monaſteries of Nothgottes, Aulen- 
hauſen, and Eibingen. | | 

Further on is the large modern chateau 
of Count Oftein, a ' nobleman of great 
wealth, and, as it appears, of not leſs taſte, 
Having diſpoſed all his nearer grounds in 
a ſtyle for the maſt part Engliſh, he has 
had recourſe to the ridge of precipices, that 


riſe over the river, for ſublimity and gran- 


deur of profpet. On the brink of theſe 


woody heights, ſeveral pavilions have been 


erected, from the moſt conſpicuous of which 
Coblentz, it is ſaid, may be diſtinguiſhed, 


at the diſtance of forty miles. The view 
muſt be aſtoniſhingly grand, for to the 
ſouth-eaſt the eye overlooks all the fine 
country of the Rheingau to Mentz; to the 


weſt, the courſe of the Moſelle towards 
France; 
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France; and, to the north, the chaos of 


wild mountains, that ſcreen the Rhine in 
its progreſs to Coblentz. 3 
So general was the alarm of invaſion, 
that Count Oſtein had already withdrawn 
into the interior of Germany, and was en- 
deavouring to difpoſe of this charming re- 
ſidence, partly protected as it is by the 
river, at the very diſadvantageous price now 
paid for eſtates on the weſtern frontier of 
the Empire. 
The vineyards, that ſucceed, are proofs 
of the induſtry and ſkill to which the Ger- 
mans are accuſtomed. in this part of their 


labours, the ſcanty ſoil being prevented from 


falling down the almoſt perpendicular rocks, 


by walls that frequently require ſome new 
toil from the careful farmer. Every addi- 
tion, made to the mould, muſt be carried 
in baſkets up the ſteep paths, or rather 
ſtaircaſes, cut in the folid rock. At the 
time of the vintage, when theſe precipices 

are 
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are thronged with people, and the ſounds 


of merriment are echoed along them, the 
ſpectacle muſt here be as ftriking and gay 


as can be painted by fancy, 
— POT LT 
' BINGEN. | 
= CC ———— 


As ouT eleven o'clock, we reached 
Bingen, a town of which the antiquity is 
ſo clear, that one of its gates is ſtill called 
Druſithor, or, the gate of Druſus. Its ap- 


pPearance, however, is neither rendered ve- 


nerable by age, or neat by novelty. The 
preſent buildings were all raiſed in the diſ- 
treſs and confuſion produced in 1689, after 
Louis the Fourteenth had blown up the 
fortifications, that endured a tedious ſiege in 
the beginning of the century, and had de- 
ſtroyed the city, in which Druſus is ſaid to 
have died. 2 
It has now the appearance, whieh we 
have 
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have often mentioned is characteriſtic of 
moſt German towns, nearly every houſe 
being covered with ſymptoms of decay and 
neglect, and the ſtreets abandoned to a few 
idle paſſengers. Let Bingen has the ad- 
vantage of ſtanding at the conflux of two 
rivers, the · Nahe making there its junction 
with the Rhine; and an antient German 
book mentions it as the central place of an 
hundred villages, or chateaux, the inhabi- 
tants of which might come to its market 
and return between ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet. 
Since the revolution in France, it has 
occaſionally been much the reſidence of 
emigrants; and, in a plain behind. the town, 
which was pointed out to us, the King of 
Pruſſia reviewed their army before the en- 
trance into France in 1792. A part of his 
ſpeech was repeated to us by a gentleman 
who bore a high commiſſion in it;“ Gen- 
tlemen, be tranquil and happy ; in a little 


time 


time I ſhall condu you to your homes and 
your property.” | 

Our companion, as he remembered the 
hopes excited by this ſpeech, was deeply 
affected; an emigrant officer, of whom, as 
well as of an Ex-Nobleman of the ſame 
nation, with the latter of whom we parted 
/ here, we muſt pauſe to ſay, that' had the 
old ſyſtem in France, oppreſſive as it was, 
and injurious as Engliſhmen were once 
Juſtly taught to believe it, been univerſally 
adminiſtered by men of their mildneſs, in- 
tegrity and benevolence, it could not have 
been entirely overthrown by all the theories, 
er all the eloquence in the world. 

Soon after this review, the march com- 
menced; the general effect of which it is 
unneceſſary to repeat. When the retreat 
was ordered, the emigrant army, compriſing 
ſeventy ſ quadrons of cavalry, was declared 

by the King of Pruſſia to be diſbanded, and 
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not any perſon was allowed to retain an 
' horſe, or arms. No other purchaſers were 
preſent but the Pruſſians, and, in eonſe- 
quence of this order, the fineſt horſes, many 
of which had coſt forty louis each, were 
now ſold for four or five, ſome even for 
one ! It reſulted accidentally, no doubt, 
from this meaſure, that the Pruſſian army 
was thus reprovided with horſes almoſt as 
cheaply as if they had ſeized them. from 
Dumourier. 

Bingen was taken by the French in the 
latter end of the campaign of 1792, and 
was then nearly the northernmoſt of their 
poſts on the Rhine. It was regained by 
the Pruſſians in their advances to Mentz, 
at the commencement of the next cam- 
paign, and has ſince 3 ſerved 
them as a depot of ſtores. 

This town, ſeated on the low weſtern 
margin, ſurrounded with its old walls, and 
overtopped by its ruined caſtle, harmonizes 

VOL. 11. well 


{ 
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well with the gloomy grandeur near it 5 


and here the aſpect of the country changes 
to a character awfully wild. The Rhine, 
after expanding to a great breadth, at its f 


conflux with the Nahe, ſuddenly contracts 
itſelf, and winds with an abrupt and rapid 
ſweep among the dark and tremendous 
rocks, that cloſe the perſpective. Then, 
diſappearing beyond them, it leaves the 


imagination to paint the dangers of its 


courſe. Near the entrance of this cloſe pals, 


ſtands the town of Bingen, immediately op- 


polite to which appear the ruins of the 
caſtle of Ehrenfels, on a cliff highly elevated 
above the water, broken, craggy and im- 
pending, but with vines crawling in nar- 
row crevices, and other rocks ſtill aſpiring 
above it, On an iſland between theſe 

thores, is a third ruined caſtle, very antient, 
and of which little more than one tower 
remains. This is called Mauſthurm, or, 


Thi Tower of the Rats, from a marvellous 


tradition, 


© 
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tradition, that, im the tenth century, an 
Archbiſhop Statto was devoured: there by 
theſe animals, after many cruelties to the 
poor, whom he called 1 that eat the 
bread of the rich. 


_—— "TO * — 80 OT ths — 


EHRENF ELS. 


— 


Euxzxrls is ſynonymous to Ma- 
jeſtic, or Noble Rock; and Fels, which is 
the preſent term for rock in all the northern 
counties of England, as well as in Germany, 
is among ſeveral inſtances of exact ſimila- 
rity, as there are many of reſemblance, be- 
tween the preſent Britiſh and German lan- 
guages. A German of the ſouthern diſ- 
tricts, meaning to enquire what you would 
have, fas, © Nas woll zu haben?” and in 
the north there is a ſort of Patois, called 
Plat Deulſche, which brings the words 
much nearer to our own. In both parts the 


D 2 accent, 


of Scotland would, In a printed narrative 
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accent, or rather tone, is that, which pre- 
vails in Scotland and the adjoining counties 
of England. To expreſs a temperate ap- 
probation of what they hear, the Germans 
fay, © So—ſo ;” pronouncing the words 
flowly and long; exactly as our brethren 


of the ſiege of Mentz there is this paſſage, 
„ Funfzehi hundert menſchen, mciſtens Wei 
ber und Kinder = = = - - - wanderten mit dem 
bundel under dem arm uber die brucke nn 
Fifteen hundred perſons, moſtly wives and 
children, wandered, with their bundles un- 
der their arms, upon the bridge. So per- 
manent has been the influence over our 
language, which the Saxons acquired by 
their::eftabliſhment of more than five cen- 
turies amongſt us; exiling the antient Bri- 
tiſh tongue to the mountains of, Scotland 
and Wales; and afterwards, when incor- 
porated with this, reſiſting the perſecution 
of the Normans ;. rather improving than 
yielding 
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| yielding under their endeavours to extir- 
pate it, The injuries of the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who, in Henry the Second's time, 
was deprived of his ſee for being © an Eng- 
liſh ideot, that could not ſpeak French,” one 
would fondly imagine had the effect due to 
all perſecutions, that of ſtrengthening, not 
ſubduing their objects. 

After parting with ſome of the friends, 
who had accompanied us from Mentz, and | 
taking in proviſion for the voyage, our oars 
were again plyed, and we approached Bin- 
gerloch, the commencement of that tre- 
mendous paſs of rocky mountains, which 
encloſe the Rhine nearly as far as Coblentz. 


Bingerloch is one. of the moſt dangerous 
parts of the river; that, being here at once 
impelled by the waters of the Nahe, com» 
preſſed by the projection of its boundaries, 

and irritated by hidden rocks in its current, 
makes an abrupt deſceſt, frequently ren» 
dered further dangerous by whirlpaols. 
Py nm 


Several German authors aſſert, that a part 
af the Rhine here takes a channel beneath 
its general bed, from which it does not 
| iſſue, till it reaches St. Goar, a diſtance of 
probably twenty miles. The force and 
rapidity of the ſtream, the aſpect of the 
dark disjointed cliffs, under which we 
| paſſed, and the ſtrength of the wind, op- 
poſing our entrance among their chaſms, 
and uniting with the ſounding force of the 
waters to baffle the dexterity of the boat- 
men, who ſtruggled hard to prevent the 
veſſel from being whirled round, were cir- | 
eumſtances of the true ſublime, inſpiring 


terror in wie and admiration in a high , 
degree. 

RNeviewing this now, in the leiſure of 
recolledtion, theſe nervous lines of Thomſon 
appear to deſcribe much of the ſcene : 


The rous'd up river pours along; | 
| Refiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 


* 


Tt imbling 
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Tumdling thro rocks abrupt, and ſounding far, 
= - — = - - — -—- - - again conſtrain'd 


Between two o meeting hills, it burſts away, 
Where rocks and "—_— 0 'erhang the turbid 


ſtream z 
There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep, 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders 


through. 


Having doubled the ſharp- promontory, 
that alters the courſe of the river; we ſaw in 
perſpective ſometimes perpendicular rocks, 
and then mountains dark with dwarf-woods, 
| ſhooting their precipices over the margin of 
the water ; a boundary which, for many 
leagues, was not broken, on either margin, 
except where, by ſome ſlight receding, the 
rocks emboſomed villages, lying on the edge 
of the river, and once guarded them by the 
antient caſtles on their points. A ſtormy 
day, with | frequent ſhowers, obſcured the 
fenen, making it appear dreary, without 
K 8 D 4 * 
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increaſing its gloomy grandeur ; but we 
had leifure to obſerve every venerable ruin, 
that ſeemed to tell the religious, or military 
hiſtory of the country, The firſt of theſe 
beyond Bingen, is the old caſtle of Bauz- 
berg, and, next, the church of St. Clement, 
built in a place once greatly infeſted by 
robbers. There are then the modern caſtle 
of Konigſtein, in which the French were 
beſieged in 1793, and the remains of the 
old one, deſerted for more than two hun- 
dred years. Oppolite to theſe 1s the village 
of Aſſmans, or Haſemanſhauſen, celebrated 
for the flavour of its wines ; and near them 
| was formerly a warm bath, ſupplied by a 
ſpring, now loſt from its ſource to the 
Kine, notwithſtanding many expenſive 
ſearches to regain it. | About a mile farther, 
is the antient caſtle of Falkenburg, and be- 
low it the village of Drechſen ; then the 
zuins of an extenſiye chateau, called Son- 

neck, 
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neck, beneath which' the Rhine expands, 
and encircles two ſmall iſlands, that con- 
clude the diſtrict of the Rheingau, 

After paſſing the ſmall town of Lorrich, 
on the eaſtern bank, the Rhine is again 
ſtraightened by rocky precipices, and rolls 
haſtily paſt the antient caſtle of Furſten- 
berg, which gives its name to one of the 
deareſt wines of the Rhine. 

We now reached Bacharach, a town on 
the left bank of the river, forming part of 
the widely ſcattered dominions of the Elec» 
tor Palatine, who has attended to its pro- 
ſperity by permitting the Calviniſts and Lu- 
therans to eſtabliſh their forms of worſhip 
there, under equal privileges with the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

It has a eonſiderable commerce in Rheniſh ; 
wine; and its toll-houſe, near which all 
veſſels are compelled to ſtop, adds conſt 
derably to the reyenues of the Palatinate. 
For the purpoſe of enforcing theſe, the any 
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tient caſtle called Stahleck, founded in 1190 
was probably built; for Bacharach is the 
oldeſt town of the Palatinate, and has 
ſcarcely any hiſtory between the period 
when it was annexed to that dominion and 
the departure of the Romans, who are ſup- 
poſed to have given it the name of Bacchj 
ara, and to have performed ſome ceremo- 
nies to that deity upon a ſtone, ſaid to be 
ſtill concealed in the Rhine. In the year 
1654, 1695, 1719, and 1750, when the 
river was remarkably low, this ſtone is re- 
corded to have been ſeen near the oppoſite 
;fland of Worth, and the country people 
have glven it the name of the Aelter/tein. 
As this extreme lowneſs of the waters never 
happens but in the hotteſt years, the fight 
of the Aelterſtein is earneſtly deſired, as the 

fymptom of a proſperous vintage. The 
fiver was unuſually low when we paſſed 
the iſland, but we looked in vain for this 
ſtone, which is {aid to be ſo large, that five- 
and- 
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and-twenty- perſons may ſtand upon its 
ſurface. | 
Bacharach is in the liſt of Felon ruled 
by Louis the Fourteenth in 1689. The 
whole town was then ſo carefully and me- 
thodically plundered that the French com- 
mander, during the laſt night of his tay, 
had nothing to ſleep on but ſtraw z and, 
the next day, this bedding was employed 
in aſſiſting to ſet fire to the town, which 
yas preſently reduced to aſhes, 


PFALTZ. 


Azour a mile lower is the iſland 
of Pfaltz, or Pfalzgrafenſtein, a place of 
ſuch antient importance in the hiſtory of 
the Palatinate, that it has given its name 
to the whole territory in Germany called 
Pfaltz. It was probably the firſt reſidence 
of the Counts, the peaceable * of 

which 
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' which'was one means of atteſting the right 
| do the Palatinate; for, as a fign of ſuch 
- . - "poſſeſſion, it was antiently neceſſary, that 
the heir apparent ſhould be born in a caſtle, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts in a repaired ſtate upon 
it. This melancholy fortreſs is now pro- 
vided with a garriſon of invalids, who are 
chiefly employed in guarding Rate priſoners, 
and in giving notice to the neighbouring 
toll-houſe of Kaub, of the approach of veſ- 
ſels on the Rhine, Being much ſmaller 
than is ſuitable to the value placed upon it, 
it is ſecured from ſurpriſe by having no 
entrance, except by a ladder, which 1s 
drawn up at night. 


F 


KAUB, 


' - 


K avs, a Palatine town on the right 
bank of the river, is alſo fortified, and claims 
a ell upon the Rhine, notwithſtanding its 
neighbourhood to Bacharach ; an'oppreſ- 
ſion, of which the expence is almoſt the 
leaſt inconvenience, for the toll-gatherers 
do not come to the boats, but demand, 
that each ſhould ſtop, while one at leaſt of. - 
the crew goes on ſhore, and tells the num- 
ber of his paſſengers, who are alſo ſome- 
times required to appear. The officers do 
not even think it neceflary to wait at heme 
for this information; and our boatmen had 
frequently to ſearch for them throughout 
the towns, So familiar, however, is this 
injuſtice, that it never appeared to excite 
ſurpriſe, or anger. The boatman dares not 


proceed 
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proceed till he has found and ſatisfied the 
officers ; nor has he any means of com- 
pelling them to be punctual. Ours was 
aſtoniſhed when we enquired, whether the 
merchants, - to whom ſuch delays might 
be important, could not have redreſs for 
chem. £ . | | | 

The ſtay we made at Kaub enabledius, 
however, to perceive that fine ſlate made 
a conſiderable part of its traffic. 

The. Rhine, at Bacharach and Kaub, is 
of great breadth ; and the dark mountains, 
that aſcend from its margin, form a grand 
viſta, with antient chateaux ſtill appearing 
on the heights, and frequent villages edging. 
the ſtream, or ſtudded among the cliffs. 

Though the diſtrict of the Rheingau, 
the vines of which are the moſt celebrated, 
terminated ſome miles paſt, the vineyards 
are ſcarcely leſs abundant here, covering the 


lower rocks of the mountains, and creeping 


along the fractures of their upper crags. 
Theſe, 
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Theſe, however, ſometimes exhibit huge 
projecting maſſes and walls of granite, ſo. 
- entire and perpendicular, that not an hand- 
ful of ſoil can lodge for the nouriſhment 
of any plant. They lie in vaſt oblique 
ſtrata z and, as in the valley of Andernach, 
the angles of the promontories on one ſhore 
of the river frequently correſpond with the 


* 


receſſes on the other. 
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Is another town, ſupported by the 
manufacture and trade of wines, which are, 
however, here ſhared by too many places 
to beſtow much wealth ſingly upon any. 
Wine is alſo ſo important a production, that 
all the Germans have ſome degree of con- 
noiſſeurſhip in it, and can diſtinguiſh its 
quantities and value fo readily, that the ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of dealing in it cannot be great, ex 
cept to thoſe, who ſupply foreign countries. 


The merits of the different vineyards form 
a frequent topic of coriverſation, and almo 

every perſon has his own ſcale of their 
rank ; running over with familiar fluency 
the uncouth names of Johanneſberg, Am- 
/ manſhauſen, Hauptberg, Fuldiſche Sehoſſ- 
berg, Rudeſheim, Hockheim, Rodtland; 
_ Hinterhauſer, Markerbrunner, Grafenberg, 
Laubenheim, Biſcheim, Nierſtein, Har- 
ſcheim and Kapellgarren ; all celebrated 
vineyards in the Rheingau. The growth 
and manufacture of theſe wines are treated 
of in many books, from one of which we 
tranſlate an account, that ſeems to be the 


moſt comprehenſive and ſimple. 
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OF THE RHENISH VINEYARDS AND WINES, 


I THE ftrongeſt and, as they are termed, 
fulleſt-bodied wines, thoſe, of courſe, which 
are beſt for keeping, are produced upon 
mountains of a cold and ſtrong ſoil ; the 
moſt briſk and ſpirited on a warm and 
gravelly ſituation. Thoſe produced near the 
middle of an aſcent are eſteemed the moſt 
wholeſome, the ſoil being there ſuthciently 
watered, without becoming too moiſt ; and, 
on this account, the vineyards of Hockheim 
are more eſteemed than ſome, whoſe pro- 
duce is better flavoured ; on the contrary, 
thoſe at the feet of hills are thought ſo 
unwholeſome, on account of their extreme 
humidity, that the wine is directed to be 
kept for ſeveral years, before it is brought 
to table. The fineſt flavour is communi- 
cated by ſoils either argillaceous, or marly. 
Of this ſort is a mountain near Bacharach, 
VOL. 11, | S the 
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the wines of which are ſaid to have a Muſ- 
cadine flavour and to be ſo highly valued, 
that an Emperor, in the fourteenth century, 
demanded four large barrels of them, inſtead 
of 10,090 florins, which the city of 'Nurem- 
berg would have paid for its privileges, 

A vineyard, newly manured, produces a 
ſtrong, ſpirited and well flayoured, but uſu- 
ally an unwholeſome wine; . becauſe the 
manure contains a corroſive ſalt and a fat 
ſulphur, which, being diſſolved, paſs with 
the juices of the earth into the vines. A 
manure, conſiſting of ſtreet mud, old earth, 
the ruins of houſes well broken, and what- 
ever has been much expoſed to the ele- 
ments, is, however, laid on, once in five or 
fix years, between the vintage and winter. 

The ſorts of vines, cultivated in the 
| Rheingau, are the low ones, called the 
Reiſlinge, which are the moſt common and 
ripen the firſt ; thoſe of Klebroth, or red 
Burgundy, the wine of which is nearly pur- 


ple; 
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ple; of Orleans and of Lambert; and laſtly 
the tall vine, raiſed againſt houſes, or ſup» 
ported by bowers in gardens. The wines 
of the two firſt claſſes are wholeſome ; thoſe 
of the latter are reputed dangerous, or, at 
leaſt, unfit to be preſerved. 
The vintagers do not pluck the branches 
by hand, but carefully cut them, that the 
grapes may not fall off; in the Rheingau 
and about Worms the cultivators afterwards 
bruiſe them with clubs, but thoſe of Franck - 
fort with their feet; after which the grapes 
are carried to the preſs, and the wine flows 
from them by wooden pipes into barrels in 
the cellar. That, which flows upon the 
firſt preſſure, is the moſt delicately. flavoured, - 
but the weakeſt ; the next is ſtrongeſt and 
moſt briſk ; the third is ſour ; but the mix- 
ture of all forms a good wine. The ſkins 
are ſometimes preſſed a fourth time, and IH 
bad brandy is obtained from the fermented 
juice; laſtly, in the ſcarcity of paſtyrage in 


\ 
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this part of Germany, they are given for 
food to oxen, but not to cows, cheir heat 
being deſtructive of milk. 

To theſe particulars it may be uſeful to 
add, that one of the ſureſt proofs of the 
purity of Rheniſi is the quick riſing and 
diſappearance of the froth, on pouring it 
into a glaſs: when the - beads are formed 
flowly and remain long, the wine is mixed 
and factitious. Y 


OBERWESEL, 


—d — 
— 


Tus account of which has been 
interrupted by this digreſſion, is the firſt 
town of the Electorate of Treves, on this 
ſide, to which it has belonged ſince 1312, 
when its freedom as an imperial city, 
granted by the Emperor, Frederic the Se- 

cond; was perfidiouſſy ſeized by Henry the 
5 Seventh, 
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Seventh, and the town given to him by his 
brother Baldwin, the then Elector. The 
new Sovereign enriched it with a fine col- 
luegiate church, which ſtill dignifies the ſhore 
of the river. If he uſed any other endea- 
vours to make the proſperity of the place 
ſurvive its liberties, they appear to have 
failed; for Oberweſel now reſembles the 
other towns of the Electorate, except that 
the great number of towers and ſteeples tell 
what it was before its declenſion into that 
territory. The Town-houſe, rendered un- 
neceſſary by the power of Baldwin, does 
not exiſt to inſult the inhabitants with the 
memory of its former uſe ; but is in ruins, 
and thus ſerves for an emblem of the effects, 
produced by the change. 

Between Oberweſel and St. Goar, the 
river is of extraordinary breadth, and the 
majeſtic mountains are covered with foreſts, 
which leave ſpace for little more than a road 
between their feet and the water. A group 


> 4 
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of peaſants, with baſkets on their heads, 
appeared now and then along the winding 
path, and their diminative figures, as they 


paſſed under the cliffs, ſeemed to make the 
heights ſhew more tremendous, When | 


they diſappeared for a moment in the 
copſes, their voices, echoing with ſeveral 
repetitions among the rocks, were heard at 
intervals, and with good clieQ, as Our oars 
were ſuſpended. 

Soon after paſſing the 0 nd of Sand, we 

had a perſpective view of St. Goar, of the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Rhinfels, on the rocks be- 
yond, and of the ſmall fortified town of 
Goarhauſen, on the oppoſite bank. The 
mountains now become {till more ſtupen- 
dous, and many rivulets, or becks, which 


latter is a German, as well as an Engliſh 

- term, deſcend from them into the river, on 
either hand, ſome of which, in a ſeaſon leſs 

dry than the preſent, roar with angry tor- 

rents. But the extreme violence, with 

— +" 7 which 
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Which the Rhine paſſes in this diſtrict, left 
us leſs leiſure than in others to obſerve its 


ſcenery. 


ST. GOAR. 


— —r—___w—._____w_ 


9 
— 


Wr ſoon reached St. Goar, lying 
at the feet of rocks on the weſtern ſhore, 
with its ramparts and fortifications ſpread- | 
ing far along the water, and mounting in 
ſeveral lines among the ſurrounding cliffs, 
ſo as to have a very ſtriking and roman- 
tic appearance. The Rhine no where, per- 


haps, preſents grander objects either of na- 


ture, or of art, than in the northern per- 
ſpective from St. Goar. There, expanding 
with a bold ſweep, the river exhibits, at one 
coup d'cœil, on its mountainous ſhores, ſix 
fortreſſes or towns, many of them placed 
in the moſt wild and tremendous ſitua- 

E 4 duns; 


. > 
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tions ; their antient and gloomy ſtruftures 
giving ideas of the ſullen tyranny of for- 
mer times. The height and fantaſtic ſhapes 
of the rocks, upon which they are perched, 
or by which they are overhung, and the 
width and rapidity of the river, that, un- . 
changed by the vicifſitudes of ages and the 


.contcntions on its ſhores, has rolled at their 


feet, while generations, that made its moun- 
tains roar, have paſſed away into the ſilence 
of eternity, —theſe were objects, which, 
combined, formed one of the ſublimeſt 
ſeenes we had viewed. 

The chief of the fortreſſes is that of 
Rhinfels, impending over St. Goar, on the 


weſt ſhore, its high round tower riſing 


above maſſy buildings, that crown two 
rocks, of ſuch enormous bulk and threaten- 
ing power, that, as we glided under them, 
it was neceflary to remember their fixed 
foundations, to ſoften the awe they in- 
ſpired. Other fortifications extend down 

the 


} 
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the precipices, and margin the river, at their 
baſe. Further on in the perſpective, and 
where the eaſt bank of the Rhine makes its 
boldeſt ſweep, is the very ſtriking and ſin- 
gular caſtle of Platz, a cluſter of towers, 
overtopped by one of immenſe height, that, 
perched upon the ſummit of a pyramidal 
rock, ſeems ready to precipitate itſelf into 
the water below. Wherever the cliffs be- 
neath will admit of a footing, the ſharp an- 

gles of fortifications appear. | 

On another rock, {till further in the per- 
ſpective, i is the caſtle of Thumberg, and, at 
its foot, on the edge of the water, the 
walled tower of Welmick. Here the Rhine 
winds from the eye among heights, that 
cloſe the ſcene. 

Nearly oppolite to St. Goar, is Goars- 
hauſen, behind which the rocks riſe ſo 
ſuddenly, as ſcarcely to leave ſpace. for the 
town to he between them and the river. 

A flying 
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A flying bridge maintains a communication 
between the two places, which, as well 
as the fortreſs of Rhinfels, are under the 

- dominion of the Prince of Heſſe Caſſel. 
The number of fortreſſes here, over 
which Rhinfels is in every reſpect para- 
mount, ſeem to be the leſs neceſſary, be- 


ſ 


cauſe the river itſelf, ſuddenly ſwoln by 
many ſtreams and vexed by hidden rocks, 
is a ſort of natural fortification to 2 
ſhores, a very little reſiſtance from kither 
of which muſt render it impaſſable. Whe- 


ther the water has a ſubterraneous paſſage 
from Bingen hither or not, there are oc- 
caſionally agitations in this part, which 
confound the {kill of naturaliſts; and the 
river is univerſally allowed to have a fall. 
Near St. Goar, a ſudden guſt of wind, 
aſſiſted by the current, rendered our boat 
ſo unmanageable, that, in ſpite of its heavi- 
neſs and of all the efforts of the watermen, 

it 
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it was whirled round, and nearly forced 
upon the oppoſite bank to that, on which 
they would have directed it. 

St. Goar- is a place of great antiquity. 
A diſpute about the etymology of its name | 
is remarkable for the ludicrous contrariety 
of the two opinions. One author main- 
tains, that it is derived from -an hermit 
named Goar, who, in the ſixth century, 
built a ſmall chapel here. Another ſup- 
poſes that Gewerb, the name cf a neigh- 
bouring fall in the Rhine, has been cor- 
rupted to Gewer, and thence to Goar; after 
which, conſidering that there is an iſland 
called Sand in the river, and that a great 
quantity of that material is hereabouts 
thrown up, he finds the two words combine 
very ſatisfactorily into a likeneſs of the pre- 
ſent denomination. The former opinion 
is, however, promoted by this circumſtance, 
which the advocates of the latter may com- 
plain of as a partiality, that a ſtatue of St. 

| Goar 
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Goar is actually to be fron in the great 
church, founded in 1440; and that, not- 


withſtanding the robberies and violences 


committed in the church by a Spaniſh 
army, the following inſeription is ſtill en- 
tire: | 
S. GOAR 
MONACHUS GALLUS © 
OBIIT 611. 


St. Goar is one of the largeſt places we 


had yet paſſed, and has a conſiderable ſhare 


of the commerce carried on by the Rhine. 
Having in time of war a numerous garri- 
ſon, and being a little reſorted to on ac- 
count of its romantic ſituation, it has an 


air of ſomewhat more animation than might 


be expected, mingling with the gloom of 
its walls, and the appearance of decay, 
which it has in common with other Ger- 
man towns. We were here required to 
pay the fifth toll from Mentz, and were 


* 


viſited ( 


1 
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viſited by a Heſſian ſerjeant, who demand- 
ed, that our names and condition ſhould be 
written in his book. Theſe being- given, 

not in the Saxon, but the Roman character, ' 
he returned to require another edition of 
them in German; ſo that his officer was 
probably unable to read any other lan- 


guage, or characters. This being complied 
with, it ſeemed, that the noble garriſon of 
St, Goar had no further fears concerning 
us, and we were not troubled by more of 
the precautions uſed, | 


« Leſt foul invaſion in diſguiſe approach.” 


The fortreſs of Rhinfels, which com- 
mands St. Goar, is frequently mentioned in 
the hiſtories of German wars. In the year 
1255 it endured forty aſſaults of an army, 
combined from ſixty towns on the Rhine. 
In 1692, the French General Tallard be- 
ſieged it in vain, retreating with the loſs 
of four thouſand men, and nearly two hun- 
dred 
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dred officers ; but, in 1758, the Marquis de 
Caſtries ſurpriſed it with ſo much inge- 
nuity and vigour, that not a life was loſt, 
and it remained in poſſeſſion of the French 
till 1763, when it was reſtored by the 
treaty of peace. | 


S 


— ũ — 
BOPPART. 


Wi next reached the diſmal old 
town of Boppart, once an imperial city, 
ſtill ſurrounded with venerable walls, and 
dignified by the fine Benedictine nunnery 
and abbey of Marienberg, perched upon a 
mountain above; an inſtitution founded in 
the eleventh century, for the benefit of no- 
ble families only, and enriched by the do- 
nations of ſeveral Emperors and Electors. 
Boppart, like many other towns, is built 
on the margin of the Rhine, whence it 
ſpreads 
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ſpreads up the rocks, that almoſt impend 
over the water, on which the cluſtered 
houſes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the 
cliffs themſelves. Beſides the Benedictine 
abbey, here is a convent of Carmelites, and 
another of Franciſcans ; and the ſpot is ſuch 
as ſuited well the ſuperſtition of former 


times, for 


Oer the twilight groves, and duſky cayes, 
Long-ſounding aiſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A death-like ſilence, and a dread repoſe ; | 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror oer the woods. 


The river, expanding into a yaſt hay, 


, 


ſeems nearly ſurrounded by mountains, that 


aſſume all ſhapes, as they aſpire above each 
other ; ſhooting into clifts of naked rock, 
yhich impend over the water, or, covered 


with 


* 
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With foreſts, retiring in multiplied ſteeps 
into regions whither fancy only can follow, 
- At their baſe, a few miferable cabins, and 
half-famiſhed vineyards, are all, that diver- 
ſify the ſavageneſs of the ſcene. Here two 
Capuchins, belonging probably to the con- 
vent above, as they walked along the ſhore, 
beneath the dark cliffs of Boppart, wrapt 
in the long black drapery of their order, 
and their heads ſhrowded in cowls, that half 
concealed their faces, were intereſting figures 
in a picture, always gloomily ſublime. 


PLACE 
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gon? — . — 


PLACE OF ANTIENT ELECTIONS. 


Passixc the town of Braubach and 
the majeſtic caſtle of Markſberg, which we 
had long obſerved, above the windings of 
the ſtream, on a ſteep mountain, we came 

to Renſe, a ſmall town, remarkable only for 
Its neighbourhood to a ſpot, on which the 
elections of kings of the Romans, or, at 
leaſt, the meetings preliminary to them, are 
believed to have antiently taken place. This 
is diſtinguiſhed at preſent by the remains of 
a low octagonal building, open at top, and 
acceſſible beneath by eight arches, in one 
of which is a flight of ſteps. Within, is a 
ſtone bench, ſuppoſed to be formed for the 
EleQtors, who might aſcend to it by theſe 
ſteps. In the centre of the pavement below 
VOL, 11. _"F is 
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is a thick pillar, the uſe of which, whether 
as a tribune for the new. king, or as a table 
for receiving the atteſtations of the electors, 
is not exactly known. That the building 
" Itſelf, now called Koningſtuhl, or King's 
Throne, was uſed for ſome purpoſes of 
election, appears from ſeveral German hiſ- 
torians, who mention meetings there in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and im- 
Pute them to antient cuſtoms, - 


7 
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P———_—_—————— — 
INTERMIXTURE OF GERMAN TERRITORIES. 


— — 


— — 


Neaxry oppolite to Reuſe is the 
ſmall town of Oberlabmſtein, which belongs 


to the EleQtor of Mentz, though ſeparated 
from his other dominions by thoſe of ſeve- 


ral Princes. To ſuch interſections of one 
territory with another the individual weak- 
neſs of the German Princes is partly owing; 
while their collected body has not only ne- 
ceſſarily the infirmities of each of its mem- 
bers, but is enfeebled by the counteraction 
ariſing from an arrangement, which brings 
perſons together to decide a queſtion, ac- 
cording to a common intereſt, who are al- 
ways likely to have an individual one of 
more importance to each than his ſhare in 
the general concern. 


F 2 - 
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The banks of the Rhine afford many 
inſtances of this disjunction of territory, 
The Elector of Cologne has a town to the 
ſouthward of nearly all the dominions of 
Treves; the EleQor Palatine, whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions on the eaſt bank of the Rhine are 
interſected by thoſe of five or ſix other 
Princes, croſſes the river to occupy ſome 
| towns between the Electorates of Mentz 
| and Treves ; the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel 
does the ſame to his fortreſs of Rhinfels ; 
and the Elector of Mentz, in return, has a 
| ſtrip of land and his chief country reſidence, 
between the dominions of the two houſes 

of Heſſe. ha 
That this intermixture of territory exiſts, 
without producing domeſtic violences, is, 
however, obyiouſly a proof, that the preſent 
ſtate of the Germanic body, weak as it 
may be, with reſpect to foreign intereſts, is 
well formed for the preſervation of interior 


peace. 
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peace. The aggrandizement of the Houſes 
of Auſtria and Pruſſia, which has been 
ſuppoſed dangerous to the conſtitution of 
the Empire, tends conſiderably to ſecure 
its domeſtic tranquillity, though it dimi- 
niſhes the independence of the leſſer Sove- 
reigns; for the intereſts of the latter are 
known to be ranged on one, or the other 
ſide; and, as the Houſe, to which each is 
attached, is likely to interfere, upon any 
aggreſſion againſt them, the weaker Princes 
are with-held from conteſts among them- 
ſelves, which would be accompanied by 
wars, ſo very extenſive and ſo diſpropor- 
tionate to their cauſes, | 
| Nor is the Chamber of Wetzlaar, or the 
Court for deciding the cauſes of Princes, as 
well as all queſtions relative to the eonſti- 
tution, to be conſidered as a nullity. The 
appointment of the Judges by the free but 
ſecret votes of all Princes, ſubject to their 
> 2h decrees, 
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decrees, is alone wanting to make its purity 
equal to its power. In minute queſtione, 
the chief Princes readily receive its deciſion, 
inſtead of that of arms, which, without it, 
might ſometimes be adopted; and the other 
Sovereigns may be compelled to obey it, 
the Chamber being authoriſed to command 
any Prince to enforce its decrees by his 
army, and to take payment of the expences 
| out of the dominions of his refractory 
neighbour. An inftance of ſuch a com- 
mand, and of its being virtually effeQual, 
notwithſtanding the ridicule, with which 
it was treated, oceurred, during the reign 
of the late Frederic of Pruſſia; the ſtory 18 
variouſly told, but the following account 
was confirmed to us by an Advocate of the 
Chamber of Wetzlaar... 

The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel had dif- 
obeyed ſeveral injunctions of the Chamber, 
relative to a queſtioh, which had been con- 
| flitutionally 
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ſtitutionally ſubmitted to them. At length, 
the Judges had recourſe to their power of 
calling out what is called the Armee Extcu- 
trice de P Empire, conſiſting of ſo many 
troops of any Prince, not a party in the 
cauſe, as may be ſufficient for enforcing 
ſubmiſſion, The Sovereign of Heſſe Caſſel 
was not to be conquered by any of his im- 
mediate neighbours, and they were induced 
to direct their order to the King of Pruſſia, 
notwithſtanding the probability, that ſo un- 
juſt a monarch would ſhew ſome relent- 

ment of their controul. | 
Frederic conſented to the propriety of | 
ſupporting the Chamber, but did not chooſe 
to involve himſelf with the Landgrave, on 
their account. He, therefore, ſent him a 
copy of their order, accompanied by a letter, 
which, in his own ſtyle of courteous plea- 
ſantry, yet with a ſufficient ſhew of ſome 
further i intentions, admoniſhed him to obey 
| F 4 them. 


them. The Landgrave aſſured him of his 
readineſs to conform, and the two Princes 
had privately ſettled the matter, when the 
King of Pruſſia reſolved to obey and to 
ridicule the Chamber of Wetzlaar. He 
ſent, by a public diligence, a ſerjeant of 
foot, Who, at the firſt Heſſian garriſon, 
delivered a paper to the captain of the 
guard, declaring himſelf to be the com- 
mander of the Armee Executrice, ſet on foot 
by order of the Chamber; and the army 
conſiſted of two corporals, who waited at 
the door ! The Judges of Wetzlaar did not | 
| ſhew, that they knew the diſreſpect, and 
were contented that the King of Pruſſia 
had reduced the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel 
| to obedience, 
Io this Court ſubjects may make appeals 
from the orders of their immediate ſove- 


reigns, when the queſtion can be ſhewn to 
have any general, or conſtitutional ten- 
| | | dency. 
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dency. Such a cauſe we heard of in Ger- 
many, and it ſeemed likely to place the 
Chamber in ſomewhat a delicate ſituation, 
The Elector of Treves had baniſhed a ma- 
giſtrate, for having addreſſed himſelf to 
Cuſtine, during the invaſion of the French, 
in 1 792, and requeſted ro know whether 

he might remain on a part of his property, 
near their poſts, and perform the duties of 
his office, as uſual, The magiſtrate appeal 
ed to Wetzlaar ; admitted the facts charg- 
ed; and ſet forth, that, in this part of his 
conduct, he had exactly followed the exam- 
ple of the Chamber itſelf, who, though at a 
greater diſtance, had made a ſimilar appli- 


cation, 


— — — — 


Soon after leaving Oberlahnſtein, we 
paſſed the mouth of the Lahn, a. ſmall 
river, which deſcends from the mountains 

of 
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of Wetteravia on the right, and * ſilver 
and lead mines in its courſe. It iſſues from 
one of thoſe narrow and gloomy foreſt- 
glens, which had continually occurred on 
the eaſtern bank ſince we left Boppart, and 
which were once terrible for more than 
their aſpect, having been the haunt of rob- 
bers, of whoſe crimes ſome teſtimonies ſtill 

remain in the tombs of murdered travellers 
near the ſhore. In the ruins of caftles and 
abandoned fortreſſes within the receſſes of 
theſe wild mountains, ſuch banditti took 
up their abode ; and theſe are not fancied 
perſonages, for, in the year 1273, an Elec- 
tor of Mentz deſtroyed the deſerted fortreſs 
of Rheinberg, becauſe it had been a ren» 
dezvous for them. 

Towards ſun-ſet, the rain, which had 
fallen at intervals during the day, ceaſed ; 
a fiery fluſh from the weſt was reflected on 
the water, and partially coloured the rocks, 


Some- 


. 
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Sometimes, an oblique gleam glanced a- 
mong theſe glens, touching their upper 
cliffs, but leaving their depths, with the 
rivulets, that roared there, in darkneſs. As 
the boat glided by, we could now and then 
diſcover on the heights a convent, or a 
chateau, lighted up by the rays, and which, 
like the pictures in a magic lanthorn, ap- 
peared and vaniſhed in a moment, as we 
paſſed on the current. 

But the ſhores ſoon begin to wear 'a 
milder aſpect; the mountains of the weſt- 
ern bank ſoften into gradual heights; and 
vineyards, which had difappeared near 
Boppart, again climb along them. The 
eaſtern ſhore is more abrupt, ſtill bearing 
on its points ſome antient buildings, till, 
oppoſite to Coblentz, it ſhoots up into that 
enormous maſs, which ſuſtains the fortreſs 
of Ehrenbreitſtein. 


* paſſed a Benedictine convent, 
ſeated 
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| ſeated on the iſland of Oberworth, we 
reached Coblentz as the moon began to tint 
the rugged Ehrenbreitſtein, whoſe towers 
and pointed angles caught the light. Part 
of the rock below, ſhaded by projecting 
cliffs, was dark and awful, but the Rhine, 
expanding at its feet, trembled with ra- 
diance. There the flying-bridge, and its 
ſweeping line of boats, were juſt diſcernible. 
On the left, the quay of Coblentz extended, 
high and broad, crowned with handſome 
buildings; with tall veſſels lying along its 
baſe. | Ke 


EHREN- 
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EHRENBREIT STEIN. 


—— 


We were now ſomewhat more 
pleaſantly lodged than before, at an inn 
near the Rhine, almoſt. oppolite to the for- 
treſs, the importance of which had, in the 
mean time, greatly increaſed by the ap- 
| proach of the French armies. The ſtrength 
of it was ſomewhat a popular topic. Being 
conſidered as one of the keys of Germany 
towards France, the Governor takes the 
oaths not only to the Elector of Treves, 
but to the Emperor and the Empire. As 
it can be attacked but on one fide, and that 
is not towards the Rhine, a blockade is 
more expected than a ſiege; and there are 
ſtorehouſes in the rock for preſerving” a : 
great quantity of proviſions. The ſupply 


ar” - 
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of water has been provided for ſo long * 
as the fifteenth century, when three years 
were paſſed in digging, with incredible 
labour, a well through the ſolid rock. An 
inſcription on a part of the caſtle mentions 
this work, and that the rock was hewn to 
the depth of two hundred and eighty feet. 
The poſſeſſion of the fortreſs was confirmed 
to the Elector of Treves by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia i in 1650. 

In the morning, our boatmen croſſed the 
river from Coblentz, to paſs under the walls 
of Ehrenbreitſtein, perhaps an eſtabliſhed 
ſymptom of ſubmiſſion. The river is ſtill 
of noble breadth, and, after the junction 
with the Moſelle, which immediately fronts 
the old palace, flows with great, but even 
rapidity. Its ſhores are now leſs romantic, 
and more open ;  {preading on the left into 
the plains of Coblemtz, and ſwelling on the 
Fight 1 into retiring mountains, 

CONVER» 
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CONVERSATION RELATIVE TO FRANCE. 


BUT our attention was withdrawn from 
the view, and our party in the cabin this 
day increaſed, by a circumſtance, that oc- 
curred to our emigrant friend. Having 
found a large ſabre, which he thought was 
of French manufacture, he was enquiring 
for the owner, when it was claimed by a 
gentleman, whom he recogniſed to be an 
old friend, but with whoſe eſcape from 
France he was unacquainted ; ſo that he 
had ſuppoſed, from his rank, he muſt have 
fallen there? The meeting, on both ſides, 
was very affecting, and they ſhed ſome 
| tears, and embraced again and again, with 

all the ardour of Frenchmen, before the 
ſtranger was introduced to- us, after which 
We 
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we had the, pleaſure of his company as far 
as Cologne. | 

This gentleman, a Lieutenant-Colonel 
before the Revolution, had made his eſcape 
from France ſo lately as May laſt, and his 
converſation of courſe turned upon his late 
condition. There were in moſt towns 
many perſons who, like himſelf, were ob- 
- noxious for their principles, yet, being un- 
ſuſpected of active deſigns, and unreached 
by the private malice of Roberſpierre's 
agents, were ſuffered to exiſt out of priſon. 
They generally endeavoured to lodge in 
the houſes of perſons favourable to the | 
Revolution; went to no public places; 
never viſited each other; and, when they 
met in the ſtreet, paſſed with an haſty or 
concealed ſalutation. Their apartments were 
frequently ſearched; and thoſe, whe had 
houſes, took care to have their cellars fre- 
quently dug for ſaltpetre. 
| | With 
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With reſpect to the proſpect of any poli- 
tical change, they had little hopes, and till 
leſs of being able, by remaining in France, 
to give aſſiſtance to the Combined Powers. 
They expected nothing but ſome chance 
of eſcape, which in general they would not 
attempt, without many probabilities in their 
favour, knowing the ſure conſequences of 
being diſcovered. It was impoſſible for 
them to paſs by the common roads, being 
expoſed to examination at every town, and 
by every patrol ; but, in the day-time, they 
might venture upon tracts through foreſts, 


and, at night, upon cultivated ground; a 


ſort of journey, to which they were tempt- 
ed by the ſucceſſes of others in it, but 
which could not be performed, without 
experienced guides, It will be heard with 
aſtoniſhment, - that, . notwithſtanding - the 
many difficulties and dangers of ſuch an 
employment, there were perſons, who ob- 
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wined a living by conducting others to the 


_ frontiers, without paſſing any town, village, 


or military poſt ; who, having delivered 
one perſon, returned, with his recommen- 
dation, to another, and an offer to eſcort 
him for a certain ſum. Our companion 
had waited ſeveral months for a guide, the 
perſon, whom he choſe to truſt, being un- 
der prior engagements, in all of which he 
was fucceſsful. They fet out, each laden 
with his ſhare of proviſions, in the dreſs of 
peaſants; and, without any other accident 
than that of being once ſo near the patrols 
a8 to hear their converſation, arrived in the 
Electorate of Treves, from whence this 
gentleman had been to Raſtadt, for the 
purpoſe of preſenting himſelf to M. de 
Conde. OS SS 7 IO 
It was remarkable, that ſome of theſe. 

"guides did not ſhare the principles of thoſe, 
whom they conducted ; yet they were 


\ 
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faithful to their engagements, and ſeemed 
to gratify their humanity; as much as they 
ſerved their intereſts. Conſidering the many 
eontrivances, which are behind almoſt every 
political tranſaction, it ſeems not improbas 
ble, that theſe men were ſecretly encou- 
raged by ſome of the rulers, who wiſhed 
to be diſencumbered from their enemies, 
without the guilt of a maſſacre, or the un- 
popularity of appearing to aſſiſt them. 

The attachment ro the new principles 
ſeemed to be increaſed, when any circum- 
ſtances either of ſignal diſadvantage, or 
| ſucceſs, occurred in the courſe of a cam- 
paign. The diſaſters of an army, it was 
ſaid, attracted ſympathy ;- their victories 
arouſed pride. Such a change of manners 
and of the courſe of education had taken 
place, that the riſing generation were 
all enragtes in favour of the Revolution; 


of. which the following was a remarkable 
| G 2 inſtance :- 


inſtance : Two young ladies, the daughters 


olf a baron, who had remained paſſively in 


the country, without promoting, or reſiſting 
the Revolution, were then engaged in a 
law-ſuit with their father, by which they 
demanded a maintenance, ſeparate from 
him, © he being either an Ariſtocrat, or a 
Neutralift, with whom they did not chooſe 
to reſide.” They did not pretend to any 
other complaint, and, it was poſitively be- 
lieved, had no other motive. Yet thefe la- 
dies had been previouſly educated with the 
niceſt care, by the moſt accompliſhed in- 
ſtructors, and, in fact, with more expence 
than was ſuitable to their father's income, 
having been intended for places at the 
Court. The children of the poorer claſſes 
were equally changed by education, and 
thoſe of both ſexes were proficients in all 
the Revolutionary ſongs and catechiſms. 


| „ 
This 
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This converſation paſſed while we were 
floating through the vale of Ehrenbreitſtein, 
where the river, bending round the plains 
of Coblentz, flows through open and richly 
cultivated banks, till it enters the valley of 
Andernach, where it is again encloſed 
among romantic rocks. The places, waſh- 
ed by it in its paſſage thither, are the vil- 
lages of Neuralf, Warſchheim, Nerenberg, 
Malter, the old caſtle of Malterberg, the 
village of Engus, the fine electoral palace 
of Schonbornuſt, the neat town and palace 
of Neuwied, and the chateau of Friedrich- 
ſtein, called by the country people the De- 
vil's Caſtle, from that love of the wonder- 
ful, which has taught them to people it 


with apparitions, 
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/ 


W as now the head-quarters of a- 
legion raiſed by the Prince of Salm, for the 
pay of Great Britain ; and a ſcarlet uniform, 
ſomewhat reſembling the Engliſh, -was fre- 
quent on the quay, We heard of ſeveral 
ſuch corps in Germany, and of the facility 
with which they are raiſed, the Engliſh pay 
being as eight-pence to two-pence better 
than thoſe of Auſtria and Pruſſia, Recruits 
receive from one to two. crowns bounty: 
whether it is equally true, that the officers 
are, notwithſtanding, allowed ten pounds 
for each, we cannot poſitively aſſert; but 
this was ſaid within the hearing of ſeveral 
at Cologne, and was not contradicted. La 
Slae a Angleterre is extremely popular in 

| Germany ; 
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1 


Germany; and the great wealth of the 
Engliſh nation begins to be very familiarly 
known. | 


= — 
ANDERNACH 


W as occupied by Imperial troops; 
and, as we entered the gorge of its rocky 
paſs, it was curious to obſerve the appear- 
ances of modern mixed with thoſe of an- 
tient warfare; the ſoldiers of Francis the 
Second lying at the foot of the tower of 
Druſus; their artillery and baggage wag- 
gons lining the ſhore along the whole ex- 
tent of the walls. | 

In this neighbourhood are- three cele- 
brated mineral ſprings, of which one riſes 
in the domain of the Carmelite monaſtery 
of Jonniesſtein; the Powe called Ponter- 

8 G4 brunnen: 
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brunnen, is ſo briſk and ſpirited, that the 
labourers in the neighbouring fields declare 
it a remedy for fatigue as well as thirſt; and 
a third, called Heilbrunnen, has ſo much 
fixed air, as to efferveſce ſlightly when 
mixed with wine. 

The intereſting valley of Andernach has 
been already deſcribed. Its ſcenery, viewed 
new from the water, was neither ſo beauti- 
ful, or ſo ſtriking, as from the road, by 
Which we had before paſſed. The elevation 
of the latter, though not great, enabled the 
eye to take a wider range, and to ſee 
mountains, ' now ſcreened by the nearer 
rocks of the ſhore, which added greatly to 
the grandeur of the ſcene. The river itſelf 
was then alſo a noble object, either expand- 
ing below, or winding in the diſtance ;- but, 
now that we were upon its level, its ap- 
pearance loſt much both in dignity and ex- 
rent, and even the rocks on its margin 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed leſs tremendous, when viewed from 
below. Something, however, ſhould be al- 
lowed in this laſt reſpect to our having 
Juſt quitted wilder landſcapes; 5 for, though 
the banks of the Rhine, in its ; courſe from 
Bingen to Coblentz, are leſs various and 
beautiful, than in its paſſage between An- 
dernach and Bonn, they are more grand 
and ſublime. | 

But the merits of the different ſituations 
for the view of river ſcenery have been 
noticed and contended for by the three 
perſons moſt authoriſed by their taſte to 
decide upon them; of whom Grar has 
left all his enthuſiaſm, and nearly all his 
ſublimity, to his two ſurviving friends ; io 
that this opinion js to be underſtood only 
with reſpe& to the ſcenery of the Rhine, 
and does not preſume to mingle with the 
general queſtion between them. The 
Rhine now paſſes by the village and caſtle 

of 
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of Hammerſtein, which, with thoſe of 
Rheineck, were nearly laid waſte by Louis 
the Fourteenth, the caſtle of Argendorff 

and the towns of Lintz and Rheinmagen, 
all exhibiting ſymptoms of decay, though 
Lintz is called a commercial town. 

Rol Axp's Caſtle appears ſoon after, 
and, almoſt beneath it, the iſland, that bears 
Adelaide's convent, called Rolands Werth, 
or the Worth of Roland. 

We were now again at the baſe of the 
Seven Mountains, whoſe. ſummits had long 
aſpired in the diſtance, and, as we paſſed 
under the cliffs of Drakenfels, hailed the 
f delightful plain of Goodeſberg, though 

much of it was concealed by the high 
ſedgy bank of the Rhine on the leſt. The 


ſpreading ſkirts of theſe favourite mountains 
accompanied us nearly to Bonn, and diſ- 
played all their various charms of form and 
eolopring in this our farewell view of them. 

| The 
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The town and palace of Bonn extend 
with much dignity along the weſtern bank, 
where the Rhine makes a very bold ſweep 
one wing of the former overlooking the 
ſhore, and the want of uniformity in the 
front, which is ſeen obliquely, being con- 
cealed by the garden groves; the many 
tall ſpires of the great church riſe over the 
roof of the palace, and appear to belong to 
the building. 

After leaving Bonn, the ſhores have little 
that is intereſting, unleſs in the retroſpect 
of the Seven Mountains, with rich wood- 
lands undulating at their feet ; and when 
| theſe, at length, diſappear, the Rhine loſes 
for the reſt of its courſe the wild and ſube 
lime character, which diſtinguiſhes it be- 
tween Bingen and Bonn. The rich plain, 
which it waters between the latter place and 
Cologne, is ſtudded, at every gentle aſcent, 
fhat bounds it, with abbeys and convents, 

moſt 
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moſt of them appropriated to the maintes» 
nance of noble Chapters. 

Of theſe, the firſt is the Ladies Chapter 
of Vilich, founded in the year 1190, by 
Megiegor, a Count and Prince of Guelder- 
land, who endowed it richly, and made his 
own daughter the firſt abbeſs; a lady, who 
had ſuch excellent notions of diſcipline, 
that, when any nuns negleQed to ſing in 
the choir, ſhe thought a heavy blow on the 
cheek the beſt means of reſtoring their 
voices. This Chapter is one of the richeſt 
in Germany, and is peculiarly valuable to 
the nobility of this Electorate from its 
neighbpurhood to Bonn, where many of 
the ladies paſs great part of the year with 
their families. On the other fide of the 
river is the Benedictine abbey of Siegberg, - 
appropriated alſo to nobles, and lying in 
the midſt of its own domains, of which a 
ſmall town, at the foot of its vineyards, is 

part, 
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part. Admiſſion into this ſociety is an 
affair of the moſt ſtrict and ceremonious 
proof, as to the ſixteen quarterings in the 
arms of the candidate, each of which muſt 
be unblemiſhed by any plebeian ſymptoms. 
Accompanied by his genealogy, theſe quar- 


terings are expoſed to view for fix weeks 
and three days, before the election; and, 
as there is an ample income to be contend- 
ed for, the candidates do not heſitate to im- 
peach each others claims by every means 
in their power. The prelate of this abbey 
writes himſelf Count of Guls, Strahlen and 
Neiderpleis, and has fix provoſtſhips within 
his juriſdiction. 

Beſides this, and ſimilar buildings, the 
Rhine paſſes not leſs than twenty villages 
in its courſe from Bonn to Cologne, a diſ- 
tance of probably five · and twenty Engliſh 
miles. 


COLOGNE 
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COLOGNE 
= _—— 


Now en to experience the in- 
conveniences of its neighbourhood to the 
ſeat of war, ſome of which had appeared 
at Bonn from the arrival of families, who 
could not be lodged in the former place. 
We were no ſooner within the gates, than 
the throng of people and carriages in a city, 
which only a few weeks before was almoſt 
as ſilent as gloomy, convinced us we ſhould 
not find a very eaſy welcome. The ſenti- 
nels, when they made the uſual - enquiry 
as to our inn, aſſured us, that there had 
been no- lodgings at the Hotel de Prague 


for ſeveral days, and one of them follow- 


ed us, to ſee what others we ſhould find. 


Through many obſtructions by military 
— £36 | pe 


— and 
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and other carriages, we, however, reached 
this inn, and were ſoon convinced that 
there could be no room, the landlord ſhew- 
ing us the chaiſes in which ſome of his 
gueſts ſlept, and his billiard table already 
oaden with beds for others. There was 
ſo much confuſion © meanwhile in the ad- 
joining ſquare, that, upon a ſlight aſſurance, 
we could have believed the French to be 
within a few miles of the city, and have 
taken refuge on the oppoſite bank of the 
Rhine. ä 
At length, our hoſt told us, that what he 
believed to be the worſt room in the place 
was ſtill vacant, but might not. be ſo half 
an hour longer. We followed his man to 
it, in a diſtant part of the city, and faw 
enough in our way of parties taking re- 
freſhment in carriages, and gentlemen car- 
rying their own baggage, to make us con- 
tented with a viler cabin than any perſon 
e 
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can have an idea of, who has not been 
out of England. The next morning we 
heard from the miſtreſs of it how fortu- 
nately we had been ſituated, two or three 
families having paſſed the night in the open 
market-place, and | great numbers in their 
carriages, —_ 

The occaſion of this exceſſive preſſure 
upon Cologne was the entry of the French 
into Bruſſels, their advances towards Liege, 
and the immediate proſpect of the ſiege of 
Maeſtricht, all which had diſpeopled an im- 
menſe tract of territory of its wealthier in- 
habitants, and driven them, together with 
the French emigrants, upon the confines of 
Holland and Germany. The Auſtrian hoſ- 
pitals having been removed from Maeſ- 
tricht, five hundred waggons, laden with 
ſick and wounded, had paſſed through Co- 
logne the day before. The carriages on 
the roads from Maeſtricht and Liege were 
| almoſt 
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almoſt as cloſe. as in a proceſſion, and at 
Aix la Chapelle, where theſe roads meet, 
there was an obſtruction for ſome hours. 
While we were at Cologne, another detach- 
ment of hoſpital waggons arrived, ſome 
hundreds of which we had the misfortune 
to ſee, for they paſſed before our window. 
They were all uncovered, ſo that the ema- 
ciated figures and ghaſtly countenances of 
the ſoldiers, laid out upon ftraw in each, 
were expoſed to the rays of a burning ſun, 
as well as to the fruitleſs pity of paſſengers ; 
and, as the carriages had no ſprings, it 
ſeemed as if theſe half-ſacrificed victims to 
war would expire before they could be 
drawn over the rugged pavement of Co- 
logne. Any perſon, who had once witneſſed 
ſuch a ſight, would know how to eſtimate 
the glories of war, even though there 
ſhould be a mercenary at every corner to 
inſult his unavoidable feelings and the eter- 
VOL, 11, wy nal 
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nal ſacredneſs of peace, with the ſlander of 
diſaffection to his country. 

We had ſome thoughts of Anz our 
courſe by land from this place, but were 
now convinced, that it was impracticable, 
ſeeing the number of poſt-horſes, which 
were engaged, and judging of the crowds 
of travellers, that muſt fill the inns on the 
road, Our watermen from Mentz were, 
however, not allowed to proceed lower, ſo 
that we had to comply with the extortions 
of others, and to give nine louis for a boat 
from Cologne to Nimeguen. Having, not 
without ſome difficulty, obtained this, and 
ſtored it with proviſions, we again embark- 
ed on the Rhine, rejoicing, that we were 
not, for a ſecond night, to make part of the 
crowd on ſhore. 

Cologne, viewed from the river, appears 
with more of antient majeſty than from 
any other point. Its quays, extending far 
4 along 
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along the bank, its lofty ramparts, ſhaded 
with old cheſnuts, and crowned by many 
maſſy towers, black with age; the old gate- 
ways opening to the Rhine, and the crowd 
of ſteeples, overtopping all, give it a vene- 
rable and pictureſque character. But, how- 
ever thronged the city now was, the ſhore 
without was ſilent and almoſt deſerted ; the 
ſentinels, watching at the gates and looking 
out from the ramparts, or a few women 
gliding beneath, wrapt in the nun- like ſcarf, 
ſo melancholy in its appearance and ſo ge- 
nerally worn at Cologne, were nearly the 
only perſons ſeen. 

The ſhores, though here flat, when com- 
pared with thoſe to the ſouthward, are high 
enough to obſtruct the view of the diſtant 
mountains, that riſe in the eaſt; in the 
ſouth, the wild ſummits of thoſe near Bonn 
were yet viſible, but, after this faint glimpſe, 
we ſaw them no more. | 5 

About two miles below Cologne, the weſt 
H 2 7 bank 
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bank of the Rhine was covered with hoſpi- 
tal waggons and with troops, removed from 
them, for the purpoſe of eroſſing the river, 
to a manſion, converted by the Elector into 
an hoſpital. About a mile lower, but on 
the oppoſite bank, is Muhleim, a ſmall 
| town in the dominions of the Elector Pa- 
latine, which, in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, was likely to become a rival 
of Cologne. A perſecution of the Proteſtant 
merchants of the latter place drove them to 
Muhleim, where they erected a ſtaple, and 
began to trade with many advantages over 
the mother city ; but the puſillanimity of 
the Elector Palatine permitted them to ſink 
under the jealouſy of the Coloneſe mer- 
chants; their engines for removing heavy 
goods from veſſels to the ſhore were ordered 
to be demoliſhed; and the commerce of 


- - the place has ſince conſiſted chiefly in the 


exportation of grain. | 
The ſhores are now leſs enlivened by 
| villages 
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villages than in the Rheingau and other 
diſtricts to the ſouthward, where the culti- 
vation and produce of the vineyards afford, 
at leaſt, ſo much employment, that fix or 
ſeven little towns, each cluſtered round its 
church, are frequently viſible at once. The 
courſe of the river being alſo wider and 
leſs rapid, the ſucceſſion of objects is lower, 
and the eye-is often wearied with the uni- 
form lowneſs of the nearer country, where 
the antient caſtie and the perched abbey, ſo 
frequent in the Rheingau, ſeldom appear. 
Corn lands, with a flight intermixture of 
wood, border the river from hence to Duſ- 
ſeldorff, and the ſtream flows, with an even 
force, through long reaches, ſcarcely diſtin- 
guiſhed from cach other by any variety of 
the country, or intervention of towns. 
Thoſe, which do occur, are called Stammel, 
Niel, Flietert, Merkenich, Weſtdorff, Lan- 
gelt, and Woringen; in which laſt place, 

H 3 the 
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the burgeſſes of Cologne, at the latter. end 
of the thirteenth century, ſtood a ſiege 
againſt their Archbiſhop, and, by a ſucceſs- 
ful reſiſtance, obtained the enjoyment of 
ſome commercial rights, here ſo rare as to 
be called privileges. After Dormagen, a 
ſmall town very flightly provided with the 
means of benefiting itſelf by the river, we 
came oppoſite to Zons, the fortifications of 
which are ſo far preſerved, as that the 
boatmen on the Rhine are required to ſtop 
before them and give an account of their 
cargoes. 

We were liſtening to an old French 
ſong, and had almoſt forgotten the chance 
of interruption from any abuſes of power, 
when the ſteerſman called to us in a low, 
but eager voice, and enquired whether we 
would permit him to attempt paſſing the 
caſtle, where, if we landed, we might pro- 


bably be detained an hour, or, if the officer 


was 
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was at ſupper, for the whole night. By 
the help of twilight and our ſilence, he 
thought it poſſible to glide unnoticed under 
the oppoſite bank, or that we ſhould be in 
very little danger, if the ſentinels ſhould 
obey their order for firing upon all veſlels 
that might attempt to .paſs. The inſolent 
tediouſneſs of a German cuſtomhouſe, and 
the probable wretchednels of inns at ſuch a 
place as this, determined us in favour of the 
man's propoſal ; we were ſilent for a quar- 
ter of an hour; the men with-held their 
oars; and the watchful garriſon of Zons 
ſaw us not, or did not think a boat of two 
tons burthen could be laden with an army 
for the conquelt of Germany, | 
The evening was not ſo dark as entirely 
to deny the view of either ſhore, while we 
continued to float between both, and to 
trace the features of three or four ſmall 
towns upon them. Neuſs, being at ſome 


H 4 little 
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little diſtance from the river, was concealed ; 
but we had an accurate remembrance of its 
hideouſneſs, and, recognizing it for the 
model of many towns ſince ſeen, were 
pleaſed with a mode of travelling, which 
rendered us independent of them. The 
ſame mode, however, prevented us from 
viſiting Duffeldorff, which we did not 
reach, till after the ſhutting of the gates; 
ſo that, had we ſtayed, we muſt have paſſed 
the night in our boat on the outſide, a ſacri- 
fice of too much time to be made, while 
an army was advancing to the oppoſite 
ſhore. Being compelled to remain in the 
boat, we thought it deſirable to be, at the 
ſame time, proceeding with the ſtream, and 
ſuffered the ſteerſman to attempt paſſing 
another garriſon, by whom, as he ſaid, we 
ſhould otherwiſe be inevitably detained for 
the night. He did not effec this, without 
being noticed by the ſentinels, who called 


and 
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and threatened to fire ; but, as the boatmen 
aſſured us this would ſcarcely be done, 
without leave from an officer, who might 
not be immediately at hand, we yielded to 
their method of preſſing forward as haſtily 
as poſſible, and were preſently out of fight 
of Duſſeldorf, of which we had ſeen only 
the walls and the extenſive palace, riſing 
immediately above the water. In the next 
reach, the boatmen ſtopped to take breath, 
and then confeſſed, that, though we had 
eſcaped being, detained, as they had faid, 
they had ſaved ſome florins due for'tolls 
here and at Zons; which ſaving was their 
motive for running the riſk. Though we 
would not have encouraged ſuch a purpoſe, 
had we been aware of it, ſince the neglect 
of an unjuſt payment might produce an 
habitual omiſſion of a juſt one, it did not 
ſeem neceſſary to ſay much, in behalf of a 
toll on the Rhine, for which there is no 


other 
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other pretence and no other authority than 
the power to enforce it. 

The loſs of Duſſeldorff, we were aſſured, 
was the leſs, becauſe the pictures of the 
celebrated gallery had been carried off to 
meet thoſe of Manheim, at Munich. 

It was now dark for two or three hours, 
but we did not hear of any town or view 
worth waiting to obſerve. The firſt object 
in the dawn was the iſland of Kaiſerwerth, 
on which there is a ſmall town, twice be- 
ſieged in the wars of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and now inthe condition, to which mili- 


tary glory has reduced ſo many others. 


One of the mines in the laſt ſiege blew 
ſo large a part of the walls over the iſland 
into the Rhine, that the navigation of the 
river was, for ſome time, obſtructed by 
them. The dominion of this ifland, for 
which the Elector of Cologne and the Elec- 
tor Palatine contended, was decided ſo lately 

a8 
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as 1768 by the authority of the Chamber 
of Wetzlaar, who ſummoned the King of 
Pruſſia to aſſiſt them with his troops, as the 
Armee executrice de I Empire, and the Elec- 
tor Palatine was put in poſſeſſion of it, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his 
rival. | 

As the morning advanced, we reached 
the villages of Kreuzberg, Rheinam and 
Einingen ; and, at five, ſtopped at Urdin- 
gen, a town on the weſt bank of the Rhine, 
at which the EleQor of Cologne takes his 
northernmoſt toll, and a place of more com- 
merce than we had expected to ſee ſhort 
of Holland. Great part of this is in tim- 
ber, which it adds to the floats annually 
ſent to that country; a ſort of expedition 
ſo curious and uſeful, that we ſhall make 
no apology for introducing the following 
account of it. 


TIMBER 


N 
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TIMBER FLOATS ON THE RUINE, 


| THESE are formed chiefly at Ander- 
nach, but conſiſt of the fellings of almoſt 
every German foreſt, which, by ſtreams, 
or ſhort land carriage, can be brought to 
the Rhine. Having paſſed the rocks of 
Bingen and the rapids of St, Goar in ſmall 
detachments, the ſeveral rafts are compacted 
at ſome town not higher than Andernach, 
into one immenſe body, of which an idea 
may be formed from this liſt of dimenſions. 
The length is from 700 to 1000 feet; 
the breadth from 50 to 90; the depth, 
when manned with the whole crew, uſu- 
ally ſeven feet. The trees in the principal 
rafts are not leſs than 70 feet long, of 
which ten compoſe a raft. 
On this ſort of floating iſland, five hun- 
3 dred 
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dred labourers of different claſſes are em- 
ployed, maintained and lodged, during the 
whole voyage; and a little ſtreet of deal 
huts is built upon it for their reception. 
The captain's dwelling and the kitchen are 
diſtinguiſhed from the other apartments by 
being ſomewhat better built. 

The firſt rafts, laid down in this ſtruc- 
ture, are called the foundation, and are al- 
ways either of oak, or fir-trees, bound to- 
gether at their tops, and ſtrengthened with 
firs, faſtened upon them croſſways by iron 
ſpikes. When this foundation has been 
carefully colapatted, the other rafts are laid 
upon it, the trees of each being bound to- 
gether in the ſame manner, and each Au- 
tum faſtened to that beneath it. The ſur- 
face is rendered even; ſtorehouſes and other 
apartments are raiſed ; and the whole is 
again ſtrengthened by large maſts of oak. 
Before the main body proceed ſeveral 

thin 
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thin and narrow rafts, compoſed only of 
one floor of timbers, which, being held at a 
certain ' diſtance from the float by maſts of 
oak, are uſed to give it direction and force, 
according to 'the efforts of the labourers 
upon them. 

Behind it, are a great number of ſmall 
boats, of which fifteen or ſixteen, guided by 
ſeven men each, are laden with anchors 
and cables; others contain articles of light 
rigging, and ſome are uſed for meſſages 
from this populous and important fleet to 
the towns, which it paſſes. There are 
twelve ſorts of cordage, each having a name 
uſed only by the float-maſters ; among the 
largeſt are cables of four hundred yards 
long and eleven inches diameter. Iron 
chains are alſo uſed in ſeveral parts of the 
ſtructure. 

The conſumption of proviſions on board 
ſuch a float is eſtimated for each voyage at 


bfteen 
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fifteen or twenty thouſand pounds of freſh 
meat, between forty and fifty thouſand 
pounds of bread, ten of -fifteen thouſand 
pounds of cheeſe, one thouſand or fifteen 
hundred pounds of butter, eight hundred 
or one thouſand pounds of dried meat, and 
five or ſix hundred tons of beer. 

The apartments on the deck are, firſt, 
that of the pilot, which is near one of the 
magazines, and, oppoſite to it, that of the 
perſons called maſters of the float : another 
claſs, called maſters of the valets, have alſo 
their apartment; near it is that of the va- 
lets, and then that of the ſub-valets; after 
this are the cabins of the 7yrolozs, or laſt 
claſs of perſons, employed in the float, of 
whom eighty or an hundred fleep upon 
ſtraw in each, to the number of more than 
four hundred in all. There is, laſtly, one 
large eating- room, in which the greater part 
of this crew dine at the ſame time. 5 
INE The 
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The pilot, who conduQts the fleet from 
Andernach to Duſſeldorff, quits it there, 
and another is engaged at the ſame falary, 
that is, five hundred florins, or 421. ; each 
has his ſub-pilot, at nearly the ſame price. 
About twenty tolls are paid in the courſe 
of the voyage, the amount of which varies 
with the fize of the fleet and the eſtimation 
of its value, in which latter reſpe& the 
proprietors are fo much ſubje& to the ca- 
price of cuſtomhouſe officers, that the firſt 
ſignal of their intention to depart is to col- 
le& all theſe gentlemen from the neigh- 
bourhood, and to give them a grand dinner 
on board. After this, the float is ſounded 
and meaſured, and their demands upon the 
owners ſettled. t 
On the morning of departure, every 
labourer takes his poſt, the rowers on their 
benches, the guides of the leading rafts on 
theirs, and each boat's crew in its own 


veſſel. 
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veſſel. The eldeſt of the valet · maſters then 
makes the taur of the whole float, 8 
amines the labourers, paſſes them in review, 
and diſmiſſes thoſe, who are unſit. He, af 
terwards addreſſes them in a ſhort ſpeech 
recommends regularity and alertneſa 3 and 
repeats the terms of their engagement, that 
each ſhall have ſive crowns and a half, be: 
ſides proviſions, for the ordinary voyage; 
that, in caſe of delay hy accident, they ſhall 
work three days, gratis; but that, aſter 
chat time, each ſhall be paid at the rate 
of twelve creitzers, about four pence, per 
day. | 
After this, the 88 kin a a | 
ad how, et being at his poſt, the pilot, 
who ſtands on high near the rudder, takes. 
off his hat and calls out, © Let us all pray.” 
In an inſtant there is the happy ſpectacle 
of all theſe numbers on their knees, im- 
ploring a bleſſing on their undertaking. PR 
Ig. 11, 1 5 The 
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The anchors, which were faſtened on 
the ſtiores, are now brought on board, the 
pilot gives à ſignal, and the rowers put the 
whole: float in motion, while the crews of 
.. wad Sous ply round it to facilitate 
Dort in Holland is the deſtination of 
all. theſe floats, the ſole of one of which 
decupies ſeveral months, and frequently 
produces 359,000 ates or more than 
- e UGLY: 240, 90H, 40 
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URDINGEN. 


Has a neat market-place and ſome 
ſymptoms of greater comfort than are uſual 
in the towns of the Electorate of Cologne; 
but it is ſubje& to violent floods, ſo much 
ſo, that at the inn, which is, at leaſt, ' an 
hundred' and fifty yards from the ſhore, a 
braſs plate, nailed upon the door of the 
parlour; relates, that the river had riſen 
to that height; about five feet from the 

After reſting here, five hours, we re- 
turned to our little bark, with the ſpirits 
inſpired by favourable weather, and were 
| ſoon borne away on the ample current of 
the Rhine. NS 
Large Dutch veſſels, bound to Cologne, 

> now 
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now frequently appeared, and refreſhed us 
once again with the ſhew of neatneſs, in- 
duſtry and proſperity. The boatmen learn- 
ed, that ſeveral of theſe were from Rotter- 
dam, laden with the effects of Flemiſh re- 
fugees, brought thither from Oſtend; and 
others were: carrying military ſtores; for the 
uſe, as they ſaid, of the Emperor. The 
otdinary trade of the Dutch with Germany, 

in tea, coffee, Engliſh- cloths and Engliſh 
hardware, which we had heard at Mentz 
was flackened by the expected approach of | 
_ armies, now ſeemed to be exchanged for 
the conveyance of property - from ſcenes of 
actual diſtreſs to thoſe not likely to be long 
— from it. 25 

A little beyond Urdingen, the town of 
Bedberg marks the northern extremity of 
the long and narrow dominions of Cologne, 
once ſo far nt e _ pn mk as 
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the Biſhop of Holland, and the Chapter of 
Utrecht. But Philip the Second, before the 
States had reſiſted his plundering, obtained 
of the Pope, that they ſhould not be ſub- 
ject to any foreign ſee ; and the Biſhop had 
a reſidence aſſigned to him at Haerlem. 
The Rhine is now bounded on the left 
by the country of Meurs; and, having, af- 
ter a few miles, part of the Duchy of Cleves 
on the right, it becomes thus encloſed by 
the territories of the King of Pruſſia, under 
whoſe dominion it rolls, till the-States of 
Guelderland repoſe upon one bank, and, 
ſoon after, thoſe of Utrecht, on the other. 
We were here, of courſe, in the country of 
tolls; and our waterman could not promiſe 
how far we ſhould proceed in the day, ſince 
it was impoſſible to eſtimate the delays of 
the collectors. Meurs has no Place, except 
ſmall villages, near the river; but, at the 


commencement of the Duchy of Cleves, the 
13 influx 
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influx of the Ruhr into the Rhine makes 
a ſmall port, at which all veſſels are-obliged 
to ſtop, and pay for a Pruſſian paſs.” Some 
Dutch barks, of probably one hundred and 
twenty tons burthen, we were aſſured 
would not be diſmiſſed for leſs than fifty 
ducats, or twenty guineas each. The town 
is called the Ruhort, and we had abun- 
dance of time to view it, for the Collector 
would, not come to the boat, but ordered 
that we ſhould walk up, and make our ap- 
pearnee before him. 

It is a ſmall place, ee; buſy: 175 a 
dock-yard for building veſſels to be em- 
ployed on che Rhine, and has ſomewhat of 
the. freſh appearance, exhibited by ſuch 
| towns as ſeem to be built for preſent. ule, 
rather than to, ſubſiſt becauſe they have once 
been erected. In the dock, which opens to 
the Ruhr, two, veſſels of about ſixty tons 
| each were nedily finiſhed, and with more 
capital, 
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capital, many might no doubt be bullt for 
the Dutch, timber and labour being - hete 
much cheaper than in Holland. 

Alfter the boatman had ſatisfied the Col- 
lector, we reſumed our voyage, very well 
contented to have been detained only an 
hour. The woody heights of Cleves now 
broke the flat monotony of the eaſtern 
ſhore, the antiquity of whoſe foreſts is com- 
memorated by Tacitus in the name of Sal- 
ths Teutoburgenfis, ſuppoſed to have been 
bounded here by the town now called 


Duiſbourg: 


and. proc 'Trutoburgenfi ſaltu, 
in quo reliquie Vari legionumgue mſepulize dict- 
bantur — 


* Unburied remain. 
Inglorious on the plain.” 


I 4 | Theſe 
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:. Theſe ſbreſts were alſo celebrated for 
their herds of wild horſes; and the town 
of Duiſbourg, having been rendered an 
Univerſity in 16555, is n by 

la A | 
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This is the German town, that's fam'd fo long 
By throned Kings, and gentle Muſes' ſong ; 
Mhere learned folks live well on princely pay, 
end eommeree makes ſo . i gay. 


Of the commerce there were ſtill ſome 
uns in half a dozen veſſels, collected on 
the beach. Whether the Univerſity alſo 
amt, or is any thing more than a free 
21241 21 ſchool, 
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ſchool, which is frequently called an Uni- 
verſity in Germany, we did not learn. 


 Arrex five or fix ſmall towns, or 
villages, more, the Rhine reaches the well 
known fortified town and ſtate priſon of 

Weſel; a place, not always unfavourable to 3 

freedom, for here RAIN, driven from the 
diſtrict now called La Vendée in France, ; 

by Louis the Fourteenth's perſecution of 1 
Proteſtants, retired to write his Hiſtory; 
recolleQing, perhaps, that it had before 
ſheltered refugees from the tyranny of the * 
Duke of Alva, and our ſanguinary Mary. | 
The towers and citadel of Weſel give it 
the appearance of a military place, and it is 
frequently ſo mentioned ; but the truth ls, 
| that > 
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that the late King of Pruſſia, with the ſame 
fear of his ſubjects, which was felt by 
Joſeph the Second in Flanders, demoliſhed 
all the effectual works, except thoſe of the 
citadel.; a policy not very injurious to the 
Monarch in this inſtance, but which, in 
Flanders, has ſubmitted the country to be 
twice over-run in three years, and has in 
fact been the moſt deciſive of paſſed events 
in their influence upon preſent circum- 


122 


ſtances. 

The reformed worlhip i 1s . in the 
two principal churches, but the Catholics 
have two or three monaſteries, and there is 
à Chapter of Noble Ladies, of whom two 
* . thirds are Proteſtants, and one third Ca- 
tholic ; an arran gement which probably ac- 
counts for their having no ſettled 1 com- 


-, 


a mon reſidence. 
Oppoſite to Weſel i is Burick, the fortifi- 


cations | of which remain, and are probably 
intended 
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intended to ſerve inſtead of the demoliſhed 
works of the former place, being connectel 
with it by a flying- bridge over the Rhine. 
A little lower are the remains of the old 
chateau of Furſtemberg, on a hill where the 
ladies of the noble Ciſtercian nunnery of 
Furſte mberg had once a delightful ſeat, now 
deſerted for the ſociety of Xanten. 
Kanten, the firſt place at which we had 
ſtopped in Germany, and the laſt, for a 
long tract, which we had ſeen with plea- 
ſure, Xanten, now diſtinguiſhable, at a ſmall 
diſtance - from the river, by its ſpires, ro- 
minded us of the gay hopes we had formed 
on leaving it; with a new, world ſpread out 
before us, for curioſity, and, as we thought, 
for admiration ; yet did not render the re- 
membrance of diſappointment, as to the laſt 
reſpect, painful, for even the little informa- 
tion we had gained ſeemed to be worth the 
labour of acquiring it. took . 
| The 
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The exchange of indefinite for exact 
Adeas is for ever deſirable. Without this 
Journey of eleven or twelve hundred miles 
we ſhould have conſidered Germany, as its 
poſition in maps and deſcription in books 
repreſent it, to be important, powerful and 
proſperous 3 7 or, even if it had been called 
wretched, the idea would have been indif- 
tinct, and the aſſertion, perhaps, not wholly 
credited. The greateſt and, as it is reaſon- 
able to believe, the beſt part 'of Germany 
— now ſeen, and, in whatever train 


-of reaſoning: it is noticed, have an opinion 
how it ſhould'be valued. Thoſe, who can- 
not gueſs at cauſes, may be ſure of effects; 
and having ſeen, that there is little indivi- 
dual proſperity in Germany, little diffuſion 

of intelligence, manners, or even of the 
means for comfort, few ſources of inde- 
pendence, or bonourable wealth, and no 
examples of the poverty, in which there 

wa | may 
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may be pride, it was not; leſs perceptible, 
that there can be no general importance, na 
weight in the balance of : uſeful, that is? 
peaceful power, and no place, but that of 
an inſtrument, even in the l "EXET>/ 
ciſes of politics. 1 pagy 
A reſpect for the ebe, of "REY or 3 
thought, who live, as the impertinenee be. * 
high and the ignorance of low ſociety 
forces them to live, in 2 ſtrict and faſti< 
dious retirement, cannot alter the general 
eſtimation of the country, — any 86 
here conſidered; their converſation with 
each other has no influence upon che cm- 
munity; their works cannot have a preſent; 
though they will have a general and a,pet- 
manent effect. The humbler claſſes, fm ® 4s 
whom proſperity ſhould. reſult in peace, and 
ſtrength in war, give little of either to Ger- 
many; and man is very ſeldom negatively, 
ſtationed ; when not uſeful to his fellows * 


> 
@-.: 
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creatures; he is generally ſomewhat inju · 
rious. The ſubſtantia debafement» of the 
Germ peaſantry; that is, their. want of 
ordinary intelligence; re- acts upon the means 
that produced it, and, continuing their in- 
 feriority, continues many "nw" effects. 
8 upon the ret of Europe. 220M 
That Geppiatiy:hould b. be thus essentially 
4 humble, perhaps, none would have ventured 
to fore ee + The materialiſt could not have 
found <A ” climate. The politician 
might haſtily expect it from the arbitrary 
character gof the governments, but muſt 
heſſtste, when he recollects how France ad- 
dude. in ſcience and manufactures, under 
the Jawinion - of Louis the Fourteenth, 
©: erty more deſpotic than the uſual ad- 
= in Germany. Perhaps, the 
only ſolution for this difference of effects 
= apparently ſimilar cauſes is, that the 
"You extent of his territory, ag well as 
the 
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tie better opportunities of his ſubjects for = 
cominerce, enabled Louis to gratify his taſte 9 
for ſplendour, at the ſame time: that they * 
ſhewed his ambition a means of indulgence, | 
by increaſing the | means of his people; 1 
Germany, frittered into ſeveral ſcore of fos _ 
yereignties, has no. opulent power; no con- 
fiderable income, remaining after the pay- & 
ment of its armies; few wealthy indivi- | 
duals. || The Emperor, with fifty-ſix titles, | 
does not gain a florin by his chief dignity; 
or Granvelle, the Miniſter of Charles che | 
Fifth, would have been contradicted When 4 
he ſaid ſo in the Chamber of Princes The * 
Elector Palatine is almoſt the only Prince, 
whoſe revenue is not abſorbed by n 
military and houſehold eſtabliſhmentsg, * 
though, in an ad ranced ſtate of ſocietyi or 
in opulent nations, what is called patronage 
is ſeldom neceſſary, and muſt, perhaps, be 
as injurious to the happineſs as it is to this - 
6:6. | _ dignity 


| „ dignity of thoſe who) receive it, nothing is 
1 more certain than that there have been 
 periodwin the hiſtory of all countries, when 
theiliberalityiof the-Prince, or the more in- 
dependent protection of benefioed inſtitu- 
Wen ns {neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
4 2 eutiolity and knowledge. At ſuch. times, 
o I: : _ a args enditure, if directed by taſte, or 
1 een by vanity, afforded a flow: recompente 


1 ; mtb aggreſſions,” that might ſupport it, 
Pn ' byſpreading i deſme of ditinQion for ſome 


1 
. #2 


; ect accowplifiment, as the claim to 
native ben the oourt; and the /4mprove- 
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48 * melt of mitid circulated, by more general 
K 1 % | encruttagiwent,. tilb every town and village 
1 Aal ite men of ſcience. Thus. it was that 
. : = a Lovis the Forirteenth; had 
1. 7 different effet from that of his 3 

| * 9 ._ pray German Princes, Who, by no 
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tary means of improving the intellectual 
condition of their people. 

From the neighbourhood of Xanten, in 
which we were induced thus to eſtimate 
what had been gained, ſince we ſaw it laſt, 
and from a ſhore that gradually riſes into 
the many woody heights around Calcar and 
Cleves, the Rhine ſpeedily reaches Rees, a 
town on the right bank, built advantage- 
ouſly at an angle, made by a flexure of the 
river to the left, 

We landed to view this place, and were 
ſoon perſuaded, by the Dutch-like cleanli- 
neſs and civility of the people at the inn, 
to remain there for the night, rather than to 
attempt reaching Emmerick. 

Rees is near enough to Holland to have 
ſome of its advantages; and, whatever con- 
tempt it may be natural for Engliſh travel- 
lers, at the commencement of their tour, to 
feel for Dutch dullneſs and covetouſneſs, 

vol. 11, K nothing 
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nothing but ſome experience of Germany 
is neceſſary to make them rejoice in a re- 
turn to the neatneſs, the civility, the com- 
forts, quietneſs, and even the good humour 
and intelligence to be eaſily found in Hol- 
land. Such, at leaſt, was the change, pro- 
duced in our minds by a journey from Ni- 
meguen to Friburg. The lower elaſſes of 
the Dutch, and it is the conduct of ſuch 
claſſes, that every where has the chief in- 
fluence upon the comforts of others, are not 
only without the malignant ſullenneſs of 
the Germans, and, therefore, ready to re- 
turn You ſervices for money, but are alſo 
much fuperior to them in intelligence and 
docility. Frequent opportunities of gain, 
and the habit of comparing them, ſharpen 
intellects, which might otherwiſe never be 
exerciſed. In a commercial country, the 
humbleſt perſons have opportunities of pro- 
fiting by their qualifications; they are, 
therefore, 
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therefore, in ſome degree, prepared fot bet- 
ter conditions, and do not feel that angry 
envy of others, which ariſes from the con- 

ſciouſneſs of ſome irremediable diſtinction. 
The inhabitants of Rees ſpeak both 
Dutch and German ; and it was pleaſing to 
hear at the inn che ſulky yaw of the latter 
exchanged for the civil Tat well, Mynheer, 
of the Dutch. The town is built chiefly 
of brick, like thoſe in Holland; the ſtreets 
light ; the market-place ſpacious, and the 
houſes well preſerved, It is of no great 
extent, but the ſpace within the walk is 
filled, though this muſt have been ſome- 
times partly cleared by the ſieges, to which 
Rees was ſubje& in the war of Philip the 
Second upon the Dutch. A few emigrants 
from Bruſſels and Maeſtricht were now 
ſheltered in it; but there was no garriſon 
and no other ſymptom of its neighbour- 
hood to the ſcene of hoſtilities, than the 
K 2 arrival 


arrival of a Pruſſian commiſſary to collect 
hay and corn. We were cheered by the 
re-appearance of proſperity in a country, 
where it is ſo ſeldom to be ſeen, and paſſed 
a better evening in this little town, than in 
any other between Friburg and Holland. 
In the morning, having no diſguſt to 
impel us, we were ſomewhat tardy in em- | 
barking ; and the boatmen, who had found 
out the way of reviving our impatience, 
talked of the great diſtance of Holland, till 
they had us on board. Five or fix well- 
looking villages preſently appear after leav- 
ing Rees, the next port to which is Em- 
merick, once an Hanſeatic town, and til 
a place of ſome dignity, from ſpires and 
towers, but certainly not of much com- 
merce, for we could not ſee more than two 
veſſels on the beach. 
Ibis is the town, at t which a Governor 
and General, appointed by FP the Se- 
cond, 
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cond, with probably half a dozen titles, 
afſerting his excellence, ſerenity and honour, 
gave an inſtance of baſeneſs, ſcarcely ever 
exceeded even by Philip himſelf Ap- 


proaching the place, which was then neu- * 


tral, the inhabitants went out to him with 
an entreaty, that he would not fend troops. 
into it, and, probably by ſomething more 
than entreaty, obtained his promiſe, that 
they ſhould be ſpared, In ſpite of this pro- 
miſe, of the remonſtrances of the inhabitants, 
and of the repreſentations of a clergyman, 
that the Spaniſh aſſurances of having en- 
gaged in the war chiefly for the intereſts 
of the Catholic religion could not be cre- 
dited, if acts, contrary to the precepts of 
all religion, were daily perpetrated ; in ſpite 
of theſe, Mendoza, the Spaniſh commander, 
ſent in four hundred troops, but with ano- 
ther promiſe, that their number ſhould not 
be increaſed, and with this conſolation for 
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the burgeſſes, that the Spaniſh Colonel of 
the detachment was directed to ſwear in 
their preſence, to admit no more, even if 


they ſhould be offered to him. 


Mendoza had eſtimated this man's 's hears 
by his own, and conſidered his bath only 
ada convenient deluſion for preventing the 
refiſtaqce of the inhabitants. He accord- 


_ ingly ſent other troops to him, under the 


command of a foreign hireling, and with 
a peremptory order for their admiſſion ; 
but the honeſt Spaniard gave him this re- 
ply, © Though the General has ſet the ex 
ample, I will not violate my faith,” 

_ Paſſing Emmerick with much pleaſure, 
we ſpeedily came to the point at which the 
Wa, dividing Wet into two ſtreams, loſes 


R 


* afier in the other. — writer has 
compared this merging to the voluntary 


| 1 of exertions and views, by which 


affeQionate 


WP 9 0 * 
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affectionate parents loſe themſelves in their 
children. The ſtream, which bends to the 
weſt, takes the name of the Waal ; that, 
which flows in the general direction of the 
river, retains its name, for a few miles, 
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when another ſtream iſſues to the north- 
ward, and takes that of the Yflel, The 
old river is ſtill recognized, after this ſepa- 
ration, and the town of Rhenen takes its 
name from it ; but, about a mile lower, it 
yields to the denomination of the Leck, 
which, like that of the Waal, does not long, 
enjoy its uſurped diſtinction. The Waal, 
or Wahl, being joined by the Maas, as the 
Dutch, or the Meuſe, as the French call it, 
near Bommel, takes the name of that river, 


and, ſoon after, the Leck merges in their 


united ſtream, which carries the title of the 

Maas by Rotterdam, Schiedam and Flaare 
ding, into the German ocean. 

We did not yield to this artificial diſtino- 

K 4 tion, - 


tion, ſo far as to think ourſelves taking leave 
of the Rhine, or loſing the ſtream, that 
had preſented to us, at firſt, features of the 
boldeſt grandeur, mingled with others of 
the ſweeteſt beauty, and then borne us ſafe- 
ly paſt a ſhore, preſſed by the haſly ſteps of 
diſtreſs, ' as well as threatened by thoſe of 
ravage from a flying and a purſuing army. 
Nor does the river change the character it 
has lately aſſumed ; but {till paſſes with an 
even; wide and forceful current between 
cultivated or paſtoral levels, bounded, at 
ſome diſtance, by gradual, woody aſcents. 
Among theſe heights and woods, Cleves 
is vilible to the left, and thoſe, who ſee it 
only. at this diſtance, may repeat the dic- 
tionary deſcriptions of its grandeur and con, 
ſequence as a capital, Soon after, Schenck; 
enkanze, a ſmall fort, built on the point of 
the long iſland, round which the Rhine 
and the Waal flow, « occurs; and then the 


ſouthern 
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ſouthern extremity of the province of 
Utrecht, We were glad to ſee this com- 
mencement of the dominions of the United 
States, though. the ſhore oppoſite to them 
was ſtill Pruſſian; and, telling the boat- 
men, if they had occaſion to ſtop- at any 
town, to touch only upon the free bank, 
they humoured us ſo far as to row out of 
the current for the ſake of approaching it; 
in ſhort, we ſtepped no more upon German 
land; and, within a few miles, were en- 
yeloped, on both ſides, by the proſpering, 
abounding plains of the Dutch nn 


Htaliam! Haliam 


Early in the aſternoon, the lofty tower 
the Belvidere, or proſpect · houſe at Ni- 
meguen, came in ſight; then the bright 
pinnacles of the 3 buildings, and the 


* high, 
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high, turf· coloured angles of the fortiſica- 
tions. The town was thronged with fugi- 
tives from Flanders, but we found ſufficient 
accommodation, as before, at the inn in 
the market- place, and were not in a tone 
of ſpirits to be faſtidious about any thing, 
heightened as the appearance of proſperity 
was to us by contraſt, and happy as even 
the refugees appeared to be at finding 
peace and ſafety. The mall before the 
Prince of Orange's houſe was filled with 
parties of them, as gay as if they had left 
their homes in Flanders but for an holiday 
excurſion. 

We were at the Belvidere till evening, 
lingering over the rich proſpe& of pro- 
bably forty miles diameter, from Arnheim 
and Duiſbourg in the north to Cleves and 
Guelders in the ſouth, with an eaſtern view 
over half the foreſts of Guelderland to thoſe. 
of Weſtphalia, Such an extent of green 

5 landfeape, 
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landſcape, richly varied with towns, villages 
and woods, ſpreading and gradually aſcend- 
ing to the horizon, was now almoſt as novel 
to us, as it was placidly beautiful, On the 
eaſt, the blue mountainous lines of Ger- 
many broke in upon the repoſing character 


of the ſcene. 
In the Waal below, two or three veſſels 
bore the Emperor's flag, and were laden, as 
it was ſaid, with ſome of his regalia from 
Flanders. Near them, ſeveral bilanders, the 
decks of which were covered with awnings, 
had attracted ſpectators to the oppoſite 
bank, for to that fide only they were open; 
and he company in all were objects of cu- 
rjolity to the Dutch, being no leſs than the 
ſiſterhood of ſeveral Flemiſh convents, in 
their proper dreſſes, and under the care of 
their reſpective abbeſſes. Theſe ladies had 
been thus fituated, for ſeveral days and 
nights, which they had paſſed on board 
SE. 
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their veſſels. They were attended by their 
uſual ſervants, and remained together, with- 
out going on ſhore, being in expectation, 
as we were told, of invitations to ſuitable 
reſidences in Germany; but it was then 
reported at Nimeguen, that Prince Cobourg 
was re- ad vancing to Bruſſels, and theſe ſo- 


cieties had probably their misfortunes in- 


creaſed by the artiſices of a political rumour, 
We could not learn, as we wiſhed, that they 
had brought away many effects. Their 
plate it was needleſs to enquire about; the 
contributions of the preceding ſpring had 
no doubt ſwallowed up that. Having diſ- 
miſſed our Cologne watermen, we embarked 
upon the Waal, the next day, in a public 
boat for Rotterdam; a neat ſchuyt, well 
equipped and navigated, in which, for a 


few florins, you have the uſe of the cabin, 


Our voyage, from the want of wind, was 
flow enough to ſhew as much as could be 
ſeen 
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ſeen of the Waal; which, at Nimeguen, 
runs almoſt conſtantly downward, but is 
ſoon met by the tide, and overcome, or, at 
leaſt, reſiſted by it. The breadth, which 
varies but little above Bommel, is, to our 
recollection, not leſs than that of the 
Thames, at Fulham ; the depth, during the 
beginning of the ſame ſpace, is probably 
conſiderable, in the ſtream, for, even upon 
the ſhore, our dextrous old ſteerſman found 
water enough to ſweep the ruſhy bank at 
almoſt every tack, with a boat, drawing 
about five feet. The ſigns of activity in 
commerce are aſtoniſhing. A ſmall hamlet, 
one cannot call any place in Holland con- 
temptible, or miſerable, a hamlet of a dozen 
houſes has two or three veſſels, of twenty 
tons each; a village has a herring boat 
for almoſt every houſe, and a trading veſſel 
for Rotterdam two or three times a week. 


Heavy, hi gh rigged veſſels, ſcarcely breaſt- 
ing 
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ing the ſtream, and fit only for river voy: 
ages, we frequently met; many of them 
carrying coals for the nearer part of Ger- 
many, ſuch as we ſaw on the banks between 
Rees and Nimeguen, and, with much plea- 
ſure, recognized for ſymptoms of * 
bourhood to England. % 
The firſt town from Nimeguen, on the 
right bank of the Waal, is Thiel, which we 
had only time to ſee was encloſed by mo- 
dern fortifications, and was not inferior in 
neatneſs to other Dutch towns, at leaſt not 
ſo in one good ſtreet, which we were able 
to traverſe. A ſand bank before the port 
has much leſſened the trade of the place, 
which, in the tenth century, was conſider- 
able enough to be acknowledged by the 
Emperor Otto, in the grant of ſeveral pri- 
vileges. 
About a league lower, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Waal, or rather on the ſmall 
| iſland 
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iſland of Voorn, ſtood formerly a fort, call- 
ed Naſſau, which the French, in 1672, 
utterly deſtroyed. Near its ſite, at the 
northern extremity of the iſland of Bom- 
mel, which lies between the Maas and the 
Waal, a fort, built by Cardinal Andrew of 
Auſtria, ſtill ſubſiſts, under the name of 
Fort St. Andre. The founder, who built it 
upon the model of the citadel of Antwerp, 
had no other view than to command by it 


the town of Bommel; but, in the year 
1600, Prince Maurice of Naſſau reduced 


the garriſon, after a ſiege of five weeks, 
and it has ſince contributed to protect what 
it was raiſed to deſtroy, the independence 
of the Dutch commonwealth. 

In the evening, we came oppoſite to the 
town of Bommel, where we were put on 
ſhore to paſs the night and the next day, 
being Sunday ; the boat proceeded on the 
voyage for Rotterdam, but could not reach 
it before the next morning. | 

Bommel 
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Bommel is a ſmall town on the edge of 
the river, ſurrounded by wood enough to 
make it remarkable in Holland ; light, neat 
and pretty. The two principal ſtreets croſs 
each other at right angles, and are without 
canals, Being at ſome diſtance from the 
general roads, it is ill provided with inns ; 
but one, of them has a delightful proſpect, 
and there is no dirt, or other ſymptom of 
negligence within. The inhabitants are 
advanced enough in proſperity and intelli- 
gent curioſity to have two Societes, where 
they meet to read new publications; a lux- 
ury, which may be found in almoſt every 
Dutch town. At the ends of the two prin- 
cipal ſtreets are gates; that towards the 
water between very old walls; thoſe on the 
land ſide modern and ſtronger, with draw- 
bridges over a wide fofle, that nearly ſur - 
rounds the town. Sores 

On the other ſide of this ditch are high 
and broad embankments, well planted with 


trees, 
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trees, and ſo ſuitable to be uſed as public 
walks, that we ſuppoſed them to have been 
raiſed partly for that purpoſe, and partly as 
defences to the utry againſt water. 
They are, however, greater curioſities, hav- 


ing been thrown up by Prince Maurice in 
1599, chiefly becauſe his garriſon of four 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe were 
too numerous for the old works; and be- 
tween theſe intrenchments was made what 
is thought to have been the firſt attempt at 
a covered way, ſince improved into a regu- 
lar part of fortifications. . This was during 
the ineffetual ſiege of three weeks, in 
which Mendoza loſt two thouſand men, 
Maurice having then a conſtant communi- 
cation with the oppoſite bank of the Waal 
by means of two bridges of boats, one 
above, the other below the town. 
Bommel was otherwiſe extremely im- 
portant in the ſtruggle of the Dutch againſt 
VOL, 11. * Philip. 
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Philip. It was once planned to have been 
delivered by treachery, but, that being diſ- 
covered, the Earl of Mansfeldt, Philip's 
commander, raiſed the fiege. It adhered 
to the aſſembly at Dort, though the Earl of ; 
March, the commander of the firſt armed 
farce of the Flemings, had committed ſuch 
violences in 'the town, that the Prince of 
Orange found it neceſſary to ſend him to 
priſon. In the campaign of 1606, when 
Prince Maurice adopted defenſive opera- 
tions, this was one of the extreme points 
of his line, which extended from hence to 
Schenck. 

The natural honeſty of mankind is on 
the ſide of the defenſive party, and it is, 
therefore, that in reading accounts of ſieges 
one is always on the ſide of the beſieged, 
The Dutch, except when ſubject to ſome 
extraordinary influence, have been always 
defenſive in their wars; from their firſt 


aſtoniſhing 
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aſtoniſhing reſiſtance to Philip, to that 
againſt the petty attack, which Charles the 
Second incited the Biſhop of Munſter to 
make, who had the coolneſs to tell Sir 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, that he had thought 
over the probabilities of his enterpriſe, and, 
if it failed, he ſhould not care, for he could 
go into Italy and buy a Cardinal's cap; 
but that he had firſt a mind to make ſome 
figure in the world, The territory of the 
United Provinces is ſo ſmall, that, in theſe 
wars, the Whole Dutch Nation has been 
in little better condition, than that of a 
people, beſieged in one great town; and 
Louis the Fourteenth, in the attempt, which 
Charles the Second's wicked ſiſter concerted 
between the two Monarchs, ſent, for the 
firſt time, to a whole people, a threat, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe ſometimes uſed againſt a ſingle 
town. His declaration of the 24th of June, 
1672, after boaſting how his © juſt deſigns” 

L 2 and 
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and undertakings had proſpered, ſince his 


arrival in the army, and how he would treat 
the Dutch, if, by ſubmiſſion, they would 
4 deſerve his great goodneſs,” thus pro- 
ceeds : 

On the contrary, all of whatever qua- 
lity and condition, who ſhall refuſe to com- 
ply with theſe offers, and ſhall reſiſt his 
Majeſty's forces, either by the inundation 
of their dyke, or otherwiſe, ſhall be pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt rigour. At preſent, 
all hoſtilities ſhall be uſed againſt thoſe, 
who oppoſe his Majeſty's deſigns ; and, 
when the ice ſhall open a paſlage on all 
ſides, his Majeſty will not give any quarter 
to the inhabitants of ſuch cities, but give 
order, that their goods be plundered and 
their houſes burnt.“ 

It is pleaſant, in every country, to cheriſh 
the recollections, which make it a ſpectacle 
for the mind as well as the eye, and 10 
f country 
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country is enriched by ſo many as Holland, 
not even the Weſt of England, where pa- 
triotiſm and gratitude hover in remem- 
brance over the places, endeared by the 
ſteps of our glorious WILLIAM. 

Bommel is built on a broad projection 
of the iſland of the ſame name into the 
Waal, which thus flows nearly on two ſides 
of its walls, and muſt be effectually com- 
manded by them. But, thougli it is there- 
fore important in a military view, and that 
the French were now ſo near to Breda, as 
to induce families to fly from thence, whom 
we ſaw at Bommel, yet the latter place was 
in no readineſs for defence. 'There was not 
a cannon upon the walls, or upon the an- 
tient outworks, which we miſtook for ter- 
races, and not ten ſoldiers in the place; a 
negligence, which was, however, immedi- 
ately after remedied. 

The Dutch tardineſs of exertion has been 
| L 3 often 
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often blamed, and, in ſuch inſtances, de- 
ſervedly; but, as to the influence of this 
ſparingneſs in their general ſyſtem of poli- 
tics and in former periods, a great deal 
more wit than truth has been circulated by 
politicians. The chief value of power is 
in the known poſſeſſion of it. Thoſe who 
are believed to have exerted it much, will 
be attacked, becauſe the exertion may be 
ſuppoſed to have exhauſted the power. 
The nation, or the individual, that attempts 
to rectify every error and puniſh every tri- 
_ vial offence of others, may ſoon loſe, in 
worthleſs conteſts, the ſtrength, that ſhould 
be preſerved for reſiſting the moſt poſitive 
and unequivocal attacks, 
4 Miniſters have appeared in Holland, who 
could plan unneceſſary conteſts, and medi- 
tate the baſeneſs, falſely called ambition, of 
putting the whole valour and wealth of a 
nation into exerciſe, for the purpoſe of en- 
forcing 
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forcing whatever they may have once de- 
ſigned, or ſaid; and, as there is, perhaps, 
no country in Europe, which cannot juſtly 
allege ſome injury againſt another, they 
have exaggerated the importance of ſuck 
injuries, for the purpoſe of impelling their 
own country, by aggravated anger, or fear, 
into precipitate hoſtilities. But the Dutch, 
accuſtoming themſelves to as much vigi- 
lance, as confidence, have withheld encou- 
ragement from ſuch artifices, and hence that 
general tardineſs in beginning wars, which 
every politician, capable of an inflamma- 
tory declamation, thinks it wiſdom to ridi- 
cule. 


We left Bommel at ſeven in the morn- 
ing, in a ſtout, decked ſea- boat, well rigged, 
and, as appeared, very dextrouſly navigated. 
The wind was directly contrary, and there 
are ſometimes iſlands, ſometimes ſhoals in 
the Waal, which narrowed the channel to 
L4 | four 
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four or five times the length of the veſſel ; 
yet there was not any failure in tacking, 


zud the boom was frequently aſliſted to 
traverſe by the reeds of the bank, which it 


ſwept. The company in the cabin were 


not very numerous, but there was amongſt 
them at leaſt one lamentable group; the 
miniſter of a Proteſtant church at Maeſ- 
tricht, an aged and decrepid gentleman, fly- | 
ing with his wife and two daughters from 
the approaching ſiege of that place ; himſelf 
laid on pillpws upon the floor of the cabin; 
his daughters attending him; all neglected, 
all victims to the glories of war. | 
The boat ſoon paſſed Louvenſtein, on 
the left bank of the Maeſe, a brick caſtel- 
lated building, apparently about two centu- 


ries old, ſurrounded by ſome modern works, 
which render it one of the defences of the 
river, Count Byland,.the late commander 
of Breda, was then impriſoned in this far- 

| | treſs, 
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treſs, which has been long uſed for. ſtate 
purpoſes, Here thoſe friends of Barne- 
veldt were confined, who derived from it, 
and left to their poſterity the name of the 
Louvenſtein party; and hence Grotius, who 
was of the number, made his eſcape, con- 
cealed in a trunk, which the. ſentinels had 
ſo often ſeen filled with Arminian books, 
that his wife perſuaded them they carried 
nothing more than their uſual cargo, 

From Louvenſtein, near which. the Waal 
unites with the Maeſe, and aſſumes the 
name of that river, we ſoon reached Gor- 
cum, where the ſhort ſtay of the boat per- 
mitted us only to obſerve the neatneſs of 
the town, and that the fortifications . had 
the appearance of being ſtrong, though 
ſmall, and ſeemed to be in moſt exact re- 
pair. This, indeed, is one of the forts 
chiefly relied upon by the province of Hol- 
land; for, in 1787, their States made Gor- 
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cum and Naarden the extreme points of 
their line of defence, and ordered a dyke 
to be thrown acroſs the Linge, which flows 
into the Maeſe at the former place, for the 
purpoſe of overflowing the ſurrounding 
country. | 
The next town in the voyage is Dort, $a 
formerly one of the moſt conſiderable in 
Holland, and ſtill eminent for its wealth, 
though the trade is diminiſhed by that of 
Rotterdam. This is the town, which Du- 
mourier ſtrove to reach, in the invaſion of 
1792, and forty thouſand ſtand of arms 
were found to have been collected there 
for him. Our boat paſſed before one quar- 
ter, in which the houſes riſe immediately 
over a broad bay of the Maeſe, with an 
air of uncommon gaiety and lightneſs; but 
the evenneſs of the town prevented us from 
ſeeing more than the part directly neareſt. 
In dhe bay was pne of thoſe huge timber 
floats 
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floats, the conſtruction of which has been 
before deſcribed. It was crowded with 
viſitors from the town; and the wooden 
huts upon it, being ornamented with flags, 
had the appearance of booths at a fair, 
Large as this was, it had been conſiderably 
_ diminiſhed, ſince its arrival at Dort, and 
ſeveral hundreds of the workmen' had de- 
parted. | | 
A little further on, and within fight of 
this joyous company, was the melancholy 
reverſe of nearly an hundred ladies, driven 
from ſome convent in Flanders, now re- 
ſiding, like thoſe near Nimeguen, in bi- 
landers moored to the bank. Their veſſels 
being open on the fide towards the water, 


we caught as full a view of them as could 
be had, without diſreſpect; and ſaw that 
they ſtill wore their conventual dreſſes, and 
were ſeated, apparently according to their 
ages, at ſome ſort of needle- work. It might 
have 
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have been cenſured, a few years ſince, that 
miſtakes, or deceptions, as to religious du- 
ties, ſhould have driven them from the 
world; but it was certainly now only to be 
lamented, that any thing ſhort of the gra- 
dual and peaceful progreſs of reaſon ſhould 
have expelled them from their retirement. 

We reached Rotterdam, in the evening, 
and ſtayed there, the next day, to obſerve 
whether the confidence of the Dutch in 
their dykes and fortreſſes was ſufficient to 
preſerve their tranquillity in a place almoſt 
within hearing of the war, the French being 
then beſieging Sluys. There was no per- 
ceptible ſymptom of agitation, or any dimi- 
nution of the ordinary means for increaſing 
wealth, The perſons, with whom we con- 
verſed, and they were not a few, ſpoke of 
the tranſactions of the campaign with al- 
moſt as much calmneſs and curioſity, as if 
theſe had been paſſing in India. They 


could 
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could not ſuppoſe it poſſible, that the French 
might reach the city ; or, if they did, ſeem- 
ed to rely upon the facility, with which their 
property could be removed by the canals 
through Leyden and Haerlem, to the ſhore 
of the Zuyder Zee, then acroſs it by ſailing 
barges, and then again by the canals as far 
as Groningen, whither the French would 
certainly not penetrate. So valuable was 
water thought in Holland, not only as a 
means of opulence in peace, but of de- 
fence, or preſervative flight in war. An 
exceſhve ſelfiſhneſs, which is the vice of 
the Dutch, appeared ſometimes to prevent 
thoſe, who could fly, from thinking of their 
remaining countrymen, 

An intention of diſpenſing with the cuſ- 
tomary fair- was the only circumſtance, 
which diſtinguiſhed this ſeaſon from others 
at Rotterdam, and that was imputed to the 
prudence of preventing any very numerous 

meetings of the populace. | 
| About 
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About three weeks ſooner than was ne» 
ceſſary, for it was ſo long before a conve- 
nient paſſage occurred, we went from hence 
to Helvoetſluys, and there remained, a fort- 
night, watching an inflexible north-weſterly 
wind, and liſtening to accounts but too 
truly certified of French frigates and priva- 
teers, almoſt unoppoſed in thoſe latitudes, 
Lloyd's Liſt brought the names of five, or 
ſeven, French ſhips, tien known to be 
cruiſing in the north ; and one packet was 
delayed in its voyage by the ſight of ſeveral 
Dutch veſſels, ſet on fire within a few 
leagues of Gorce. The Dutch lamented, 
that the want of ſeamen crippled the opera- 
tions of their Admiralty Board : an En- 
gliſhman, who was proud to deny, that any 
ſuch want, or want in ſuch a degree, exiſted, 
as to his country, was reduced to ſilence and 
ſhame, when it was enquired; Why, then, 
have theſe ſeas been, for twelve months, thus 
expoſed to the dominion of the French? 
| At 
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At length, a convoy arrived for a noble 
family, and we endeavoured to take the 
benefit of it by embarking in a packet, 
which failed at the ſame time; but the 
ſloop of war was unable to paſs over what 
are called the Flats, and our captain had 
reſolved to proceed without it, notwith- 
ſanding the contrarieties of the wind, 
when, with much joy, we diſcerned a ſmall 
boat, and knew it to be Engliſh by the 
{ſkilful impetuoſity of the rowers. Having 
induced the people of the packet to make a 
ſignal, by paying them for the paſſage to 


Harwich, we were fortunately taken on 
board this ,boat, at the diſtance of about 
three leagues from Helvoetſluys, and ſoon 
re-landed at that place; the packet proceed- 
ing on her voyage, which, ſuppoling no 
interruption from the French veſſels, was 
not likely to be made in leſs than three 
days. We rejoiced at the releaſe from 


fatigue 
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fatigue and from fn at leaſt, if not Bom 
danger; and, ſeeing little probability of an 
immediate paſſage, returned, the next day, 
to Rotterdam, with the hope of finding 
ſome neutral veſſel, bound to an Engliſh 
port. s Py Ar. 

We were immediately gratified by the 
promiſe-of an American captain to meet us 
with his veſſel at Helvoetſluys, and, the 
next day, had a delightful voyage thither, 
in a hired yacht, partly by the Maeſe, and 
partly by channels inacceſſible to large 
| veſſels. 5 
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FLAARDING. 


Tas Maeſe preſently brought us 
oppoſite to this ſmall port, the metropolis 
of the herring fiſhers ; rendered intereſting 


by the patient induſtry and uſeful courage 
of its inhabitants. We landed at it, but 
ſaw only what was immediately open for 
obſervation. Like moſt of the Dutch towns, 
on the banks of rivers, it is protected from 
floods by ſtanding at the diſtance of three 
or four hundred yards from the ſhore, and 
communicates with the ſtream only by a 
narrow, but deep canal. The beſt ſtreet is 
built upon the quays of this channel, on 
which the herring boats depoſit their car- 
goes before the doors of the owners. We 
did not ſee more than fifty, a great num- 
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ber being then at ſea, Except the buſineſs 
in this ſtreet, and the ſmell of herrings, 
which prevailed every where; there was 
nothing to ſhew that we were in a place 
ſupported ſolely by the induſtry of fiſher- 
men; no neglected houſes, no cottages, 
no dirty ſtreets, no inferiority, in point of 
neatneſs and brightneſs, to the other towns 
of Holland. 

The inhabitants are remarkable for ad- 
hering to the dreſs, as well as the employ- 
ments of their anceſtors ; ſo much ſo, that 
their clothing is mentioned in other towns 
as the repreſentation of the antient national 
dreſs, common throughout all the pro- 
vinces two centuries ſince; and it is certain, 
that their appearance is exactly ſuch as is 
delineated in pictures of that date, 


Some 
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Some miles further, we entered the old 
Maeſe, a channel in ſeveral parts very nar- 
row, and evidently preſerved by art, but 
in others nobly expanſive, and filled almoſt 
to the level of the luxuriant paſtures and 
groves that border it. In one part, where 
the antient ſtream takes a circuitous courſe, 
a canal has been cut, that ſhortens the voy- 
age, for light veſſels, by ſeveral miles, and 
barks in one channel are ſometimes viſible 
from the other, their fails ſwelling over 
fields, in which, at a diſtance, no water is 
diſcernible. Neat and ſubſtantial farm- 
houſes, with meadows ſlanting from them 
to the river, frequently occurred ; and there 
were more appearances of the careful la- 
bours, peculiar to the Dutch, than in the 
great Maeſe itſelf, the banks being occa- 
ſionally ſupported, like their dykes, by a 
compact baſket-work of flags and faggots. 

Paſſing many ſmall villages, or hamlets, 
we came, at ſun-ſet, to the large branch of 
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the ſea, which ſpreads from Williamſtadt ta 
Helvoetfluys, and from thence to the Ger- 
man ocean. The former fortreſs was faintly 


viſible at a great diſtance over the water; 
and, while we were ſtraining our ſight to- 
wards it, there was proof enough of a near- 
neſs to the preſent theatre of war, the 
fopnds of the ſiege of Sluys coming loudly 
and diſtinctly in the breeze. The charac- 
ters of evening had fallen upon the ſcene 
in mild and deep ſolemnity; but the glorieg 
of nature were unfelt, while a dreadfu] 
eſtimation of the miſeries, produced at each 
return of the ſullen roar, preſſed almoſt ex- 
cluſively upon the mind; conſiderations, 
which were foon after prolonged by the 
melancholy view of ſeveral Engliſh tranſ- 
ports, filled with wounded ſoldiers, whoſe 
blythe muſic, now at the firing of the even- 
ing gun, was rendered painful by its con- 
traſt to the truth of their conditions. 

At Helvoetſluys, nothing was to be 
| heard, 
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heard, but aceounts, derived from many 
reſpectable officers, on their way to Eng- 
land, of the unexampled difficulties borne, 
cheerfully borne, by the Britiſh army, with» 
in the laſt three months, and deſervedly 
mentioned, not as complaitits, but as proofs 
of their firmneſs. There were, however, 
mingled with theſe, many reports as to the 
contrary conduct even of thoſe continental 
troops, which ſtill kept the field with us ; 
of their tardineſs, their irregularity, of the 
readineſs with which they permitted the 
Britiſh to aſſume all the dangers of attacks, 
and of their little co-operation even in the 
means of general reſiſtance. Brave Anglois / 
Brave Anglois! was the conſtant ſhout of 
theſe troops, when they had recourſe to the 
Britiſh to regain the poſls themſelyes had 
juſt loſt, or to make ſome aſſault, which 
they had refuſed, or had attempted with 
ineffectual formality, They would then 
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follow our troops, and, when an advantage 

Was gained, ſeemed to think they had ſhare 

enough of the victory, if they were at hand 

to continue the flaughter of the retreating, 
and to engroſs all the plunder of the dead. 

| We. were as glad to eſcape from ſuch 

conſiderations, as from the crowded inns 


of Helvoetfluys, now little more convenient 
than ſhips; and, the next morning, em- 
barked on board the American veſſel, then 
arrived from Rotterdam. A fair wind ſoon 
wafted us out of fight of the low coaſt of 
Holland; but we were afterwards becalm- 
ed, and carried by tides ſo far towards the 
Flemiſh ſhore as to have the firing before 
Sluys not only audible, but terribly loud. 
For part of three days, we remained within 
hearing of this noiſe ; but did not, there- 
fore, think ourſelves very diſtant from the 
Engliſh coaft, knowing that the fire, at the 
preceding ſiege of Nieuport, had been 
- heard 
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heard as far as the Downs; Nieuport, the 
wretched ſcene of ſo many maſſacres, and 
of diſtreſs, which, in Holland, had been 
forcibly deſcribed to us by eye- witneſſes. 
So keenly, indeed, were the horrors of 
this place conceived by thoſe, who per- 
ſonally eſcaped from them, that of the 
emigrants, reſcued by the intrepidity of our 
ſeamen, many ſuppreſſed all joy at their 
own deliverance by lamentations for the 
fate of their brethren, One gentleman was 
no ſooner on board a ſhip, then expoſed to 
the batteries on ſhore, than he climbed the 
ſhrouds and remained aloft, notwithſtanding 
all entreaties, till a ſevere wound obliged 
him to deſcend. Another, who had been 
ſaved from the beach by a young ſailor, 
was unable to ſwim ſo far as the ſhip 
and the honeſt lad, having taken him upon 
his back, ſtruggled hard amidſt a ſhower of 
balls to ſave both their lives. At length, 
| M 4 | be, 
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| he, too, began to falter ; and the weakneſs 
of his efforts, not his complaints, ſeemed 
to ſhew his companion, that one, or both 
of them, muſt periſh : the latter nobly aſked ' 
the lad, whether he could ſave his own 
life, if left to himſelf; and, receiving a re- 
luctant reply, that probably he might do 
ſo, but that he would ſtrive for both, the 
emigrant inſtantly plunged into the ocean, 
and was feen no more. The glorious ſailor 
reached his ſhip, juſt as he began _ to 
fail, and was ſaved. 7 
The calm continued during the day, and 
the ſun ſet with uncommon grandeur among 
clouds of purple, red and gold, that, min- 
gling with the ferene azure of the upper 
| ſky, compoſed a richneſs and harmony of 
colouring which we never ſaw ſurpaſſed. 
It was moſt intereſting to watch the pro- 
greſs of evening and its effect on the wa⸗ 
ters; ſtreaks of 8 ſcattered among the 
dark 
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dark weſtern clouds, after the ſun had ſet, 
and gleaming in long reflection on the ſea, 
while a grey obſcurity was drawing over 
the eaſt; as the vapours roſe gradually from 
the ocean. The air was breathleſs ; the tall 
fails of the veſſel were without motion, 
and her courſe upon the deep ſcarcely per- 
ceptible ; while, above, the planet Jupiter 
burned with ſteady dignity, and threw a 
tremulous line of light on the ſea, whoſe 
ſurface lowed in ſmooth waveleſs expanſe. 
Then, other planets appeared, and count- 
leſs ſtars ſpangled the dark waters. Twi- 
light now pervaded air and ocean, but the 
weſt was fill luminous, where one ſolemn 
gleam of duſky red edged the horizon, from 
under heavy vapours. | 
It was now that we firſt diſcovered ſome 
ſymptoms of England ; the lighthouſe 
on the South-Foreland appeared like a 
dawning ſtar above the margin of the ſea, 
ö The 
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The veſſel made little progreſs during 
the night. With the earlieſt dawn of 
morning we were on deck, in the hope of 
feeing the Engliſh coalt ; but the' miſts 
veiled it from our view. A ſpectacle, 
however, the moſt-grand in nature, repaid 
us for our diſappointment, and we found 
the circumſtances of a ſun-riſe at ſea, yet 
more intereſting than thoſe of a ſun-ſet. 
The moon, bright and nearly at her meri- 
dian, ſhed a ſtrong luſtre on the ocean, and 
gleamed between the ſails upon the deck; 
but the dawn, beginning to glimmer, con- 
tended with her light, and, ſoon touching 
the waters with a cold grey tint, diſcovered 
them ſpreading all round to the vaſt hori- 
zon. Not a ſound broke upon the ſilence, 
except the lulling one occaſioned by the 
courſe of the veſſel through the waves, and 
now and then the drowſy ſong of the pilot, 
as he leaned on the helm ; his ſhadowy 

| figure 
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figure juſt diſcerned, and that of a ailor 
pacing near the head of the ſhip with 
croſſed arms and a rolling ſtep. The cap- 
tain, wrapt in a 'ſea-coat, lay aſleep on the 
deck, wearied with the early watch. As 
the dawn ſtrengthened, it diſcovered white 
fails ſtealing” along the diſtance, and the 
flight of ſome' ſea-fowls, as they uttered their 
flender. cry, and then, dropping upon the 
waves, ſat floating on the ſurface. Mean- 
while, the light tints in the eaſt began to 
change, and the ſkirts of a line of clouds 
below to aſſume a hue of tawny red, which 
gradually became rich orange and purple. 
We could now perceive a long tract of the 
coaſt of France, like a dark ftreak of vapour 
hovering in the ſouth, and were ſamewhat 
alarmed on finding ourſelves within view 
of the French ſhore, while that of . 
was ſtill inviſible. 

The moon: light faded faſt from the 


waters, 
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waters, and ſoon the long beams of the ſun 
ſhot their lines upwards through the clouds 
and into the clear blue ſky above, and all 
the ſea below glowed with fiery refleQtions, 
for a conſiderable time, before his diſk ap- 
peared. At length he roſe from the waves, 
looking from under clouds of purple and 
gold; and as he ſeemed to touch the water, 


5 a diſtant veſſel paſſed over his diſk, like a 
dark ſpeck. 


WWWe were ſoon after cheered by the 
faintly ſeen coaſt of England, but at the 
ſame time diſcovered, nearer to us on the 
ſouth-weſt, the bigh blue headlands of Ca- 
lais; and, more eaſtward, the town, with 
its large church and the ſteeples of two 
others, ſeated on the edge of the ſea. The 


woods, that fringe the ſummits of hills 


riſing 
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riſing over it, were eaſily diſtinguiſhed with 
glaſſes, as well as the national flag on the 
ſteeple of the great church. As we pro- 
ceeded, Calais cliffs, at a conſiderable dif- 
tance weſtward of the town, loft their atrial 
blue, and ſhewed an high front of chalky 


precipice, overtopped by dark downs. Be- 

.yond, far to the ſouth-weſt, and at the foot 
of a bold promontory, that ſwelled above 
all the neighbouring heights, our glaſſes 
gave us the towers and ramparts of Bou- 
logne, ſloping upward from the ſhore, with 
its tall lighthouſe gn a low point running 
out into the ſea; the whole appearing with 
conſiderable dignity and pictureſque effect. 
The hills beyond were tamer, and ſunk 
gradually away in the horizon. At length, 
3 the breeze wafting us more to the north, 
we diſcriminated the bolder features of the 
Engliſh coaſt, and, about noon, found our- 
ſelyes nearly in the middle of the channel, 


having 
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baving Picardy on our left and Kent on the 
right, its white cliffs aſpiring with great 
majeſty over the flood. The ſweeping bay 
of Dover, with all its chalky heights, ſoon 
after opened. The town appeared low on 
the ſhore within, and the caſtle, with round 
and maſſy towers, crowned the vaſt rock, 
which, advancing into the ſea, formed the 
caſtern point_of the creſcent, while Shake- 
ſpeare's cliff, bolder ſtill and ſublime as the 
eternal name it bears, was the weſtern pro- 
montory of the bay. The height and gran- 
deur of this cliff were particularly ſtriking, 
when a ſhip was ſeen failing at its baſe, 
diminiſhed by compariſon to an inch, 
From hence the cliffs towards Folkſtone, 
though ſtill broken and majeſtic, gradually 
decline. There are, perhaps, few proſpects 
of ſea and ſhore more animated and mag- 
nificent than this. The vaſt expanſe of 
water, the character of the cliffs, that guard 

* the 
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the coaſt, the ſhips of war and various mer- 
chantmen moored in the Downs, the lighter 
veſſels ſkimming along the channel, and 
the now diſtant ſhore of France, with Calais 
glimmering faintly, and hinting of different 
modes of life and a new world, all theſe 
circumſtances formed a ſcene of pre-emi- 
nent combination, and led to intereſting 
reflection. 

Our veſſel was bound to Deal, and, 
leaving Dover and its cliffs on the ſouth, 
we entered that noble bay, which the rich 
ſhores of Kent open for the ſea. Gentle 
hills, ſwelling all round from the water, 


green with woods, or cultivation, and 
ſpeckled with fowns and villages, with now 
and then the towers of an old fortreſs, 
offered a landſcape particularly cheering to 
eyes accuſtomed to the monotonous flatneſs 
of Dutch views. And we landed in Eng- 
land under impreſſions of delight more va- 

ried 
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ried and ſtrong than can be conceived, 
without referring to the joy of an eſcape 
from diſtricts where there was ſcarcely an 
home for the natives, and to the love of 
our own country, greatly enhanced by all 
that had been ſeen of others. 
Between Deal and London, after being 
firſt ſtruck by the ſuperior appearance and 
manners of the people to thoſe of the coun- 
tries we had been lately accuſtomed to, a 
contraſt too obvious as well as too often re- 


marked to be again inſiſted upon, but 
which made all the ordinary circumſtances 
of the journey ſeem new and delightful, 
the difference between the, landſcapes of 
England and Germany occurred forcibly 
to notice. The large ſcale, in which every 
diviſion of land appeared in Germany, the 
long corn grounds, the huge ſtretches of 
hills, the vaſt plains and the wide vallies 
could not But be beautifully oppoſed by the 

varieticy 
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varieties and undulations of Engliſh ſurface, 
with gently ſwelling ſlopes, rich in ver- 
dure, thick encloſures, woods, bowery hop- 
grounds, ſheltered manſions, announcing 
the wealth, and ſubſtantial farms, with neat 
villages, the comfort of the country. Eng- 
liſh landſcape may be compared to cabinet 
pictures, delicately beautiful and highly fi- 
niſhed; German ſcenery to paintings for a 
veſtibule, of bold outline and often ſublime, 
but coarſe and to be viewed with advan- 
tage only from a diſtance, 

Northward, beyond London, we may 

make one ftop, after a country, not other- 
wiſe neceſſary to be noticed, to mention 
_ Hardwick, in Derbyſhire, a ſeat of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, once the reſidence of 
the Earl of Shrewſbury, to whom Eliza- 
beth deputed the cuſtody of the unfortunate 
Mary. It ſtands on an eafy height, a few 
miles to the left of the road from Mansfield 
vol. 1; 1 to 
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to Cheſterfield, and is approached through 
ſhady lanes, which conceal the view of it; 
till you are on the confines of the park. 
Three towers of hoary grey then riſe with 
great majeſty among old woods, and their 
ſummits appear to be covered with the 
lightly ſhivered fragments of battlements, 
which, however, are ſoon diſcovered to be 
perfectly carved open work, in which the 
letters E. S. frequently occur under a coro- 
net, the initials, and the memorials of the 
vanity, of Elizabeth, Counteſs of Shrewſ- 
bury, who built the preſent edifice, Its tall 
features, of a moſt pictureſque tint, were 
finely diſcloſed between the luxuriant woods 
and over the lawns of the park, which, 
every now and then, let in a glimpſe of the 
Derbyſhire hills. The ſcenery reminded us 
of the exquilite deſcriptions of Harewood, 


The deep embowering ſhades, that veil Elfrida;” 


. 
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and thoſe of Hardwick once veiled a form 
as lovely as the ideal graces of the Poet, 
and conſpired to a fate more tragical than 
that, which Harewood witneſſed. 

In front of the great gates of the caſtle. 
court, the ground, adorned by old oaks, 
ſuddenly ſinks to a darkly ſhadowed glade, 
and the view opens over the vale of Scarſ- 
dale, bounded by the wild mountains of 
the Peak. Immediately to the left of the 
preſent reſidence, ſome ruined- features of 
the antient one, enwxeathed with the rich 


_ Urapery of ivy, give an intereſt to the ſcene, 
which the later, but more hiſtorical ſtruc- 
ture heightens and prolongs. We followed, 
not without emotion, the walk, which 
Mary had ſo often trodden, to the folding 


doors of the great hall, whoſe lofty gran- 
deur, aided by ſilence and ſeen under the 
influence of a lowering ſky, ſuited the tem- 
per of the whole ſcene. The tall windows, 

N 2 779 
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which half ſubdue the light they admit, 
juſt allowed us to diſtinguiſh the large 
figures in the tapeſtry, above the oak wainſ- 
coting, and ſhewed a colonnade of oak ſup- 
porting a gallery along the bottom of the 


/ 


hall, with a pair of gigantic elk's horns 


flouriſhing between the windows oppoſite 


to the entrance. The ſcene of Mary's ar- 
rival and her feclings upon entering this 
folemn ſhade came involuntarily to the 
mind; the noiſe of horfes' feet and many 
voices from the court; her proud yet gen- 
tle and melancholy look, as, led by my 
Lord Keeper, ſhe paſſed ſlowly up the hall; 
his ſomewhat obſequious, yet jealous and 
vigilant air, while, awed by her dignity and 
beauty, he remembers the terrors of his 
own Queen; the ſilence and anxiety of her 
maids, and the buſtle of the ſurrounding 
attendants. we 

From the hall a ſtair- caſe aſcends to the 


gallery 


\ 


gallery of a ſmall chapel, in which the 


chairs and cuſhions, uſed by Mary, ſtill 


remain, and proceeds to the firſt ſtory, 
where only one apartment bears memorials 
of her impriſonment, the bed, tapeſtry and 
chairs having been worked by herſelf, This 
tapeſtry is richly emboſſed with emblematic 
figures, each with its title worked above it, 
and, having been ſcrupulouſly preſerved, is 
Rill entire and freſh. | 

Over the chimney of an adjoining | 
dining-room,. to which, as well as to other 
apartments on this floor, ſome modern fur- 
niture has been added, is this motto carved - 


in oak : 


There is only this: To fear God and keep 
his Commandments.” 


So much leſs valuable was timber than 
workmanſhip, when this manſion was con- 
ſtructed, that, where the ſtair- caſes are not 
* of 
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of ſtone, they are formed of ſolid oaken 
ſteps, inſtead of planks; ſuch is that from 
| the ſecond, or ſtate ſtory to the roof, 
whence, on clear days, York and Lincoln 
Cathedrals are ſaid to be included in the 
extenſive proſpet. This ſecond floor is 
that, which gives its chief intereſt to the 
edifice. / Nearly all the apartments of it 
were allotted to Mary; ſome of them for 
Rate purpoſes; and the furniture is known 
by other proofs, than its appearance, to re- 
main as ſhe left it. The chief room, or 
that of audience, is of uncommon loftineſs, 
and ſtrikes by its grandeur, before the ve- 
neration and tenderneſs ariſe, which its an- 
tiquities, and the plainly told tale of the 
ſufferings they witneſſed, excite. 
The walls, which, are covered to a con- 
ſiderable height with tapeſtry, are painted 
above with hiſtorical groups. The chairs 
are of black velvet, nearly concealed by a 
raiſed 
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raiſed needlework of gold, filver and co- 


lours, that mingle with ſurpriſing richneſs, 
and remain in freſh preſervation. The up- 
per end of the room is diſtinguiſhed by a 
lofty canopy of the ſame materials, and by 
ſteps which ſupport two chairs; ſo that the 
Earl and Counteſs. of Shrewſbury probably 
enjoyed their own ſtatelineſs here, as well 
as aſſiſted in the ceremonies practiſed before . 
Mary. A carpeted table, in front of the 
canopy, was, perhaps, the deſk of Com- 
miſſioners, or Secretaries, who here record- 
ed ſome of the proceedings concerning her 3 
below which, the room breaks into a ſpa- 

cious receſs, where a few articles of furni- 
ture are depoſited, not originally placed in 
it; a bed of ſtate, uſed by Mary, che cur- 
tains of gold tiſſue, but in ſo tattered a con- 
dition, that its original texture can ſcarcely 
be perceived. This and the chairs, which 
accompany it, are ſuppoſed to have been 
much earlier than Mary's time, 2 
;  N4 A ſhort 
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A ſhort paſſage leads from the flate 
apartment to | her own chamber, a {mall 
room, overlooked from the paſſage by a 
| window, which enabled her attendants to 
know, that ſhe was contriving no means of 
eſcape through the others into the court. 
The bed and chairs of this room are of 
black velvet, embroidered by herſelf; the 
toilet of gold tiſſue; all more decayed than 
worn, and probably uſed only towards the 


concluſion of her impriſonment here, when 
ſhe was removed from ſome better apart- 
ment, in which the antient bed, now in the 
ſtate-room, had been placed. The date 
1599 is once or twice inſcribed in this 
chamber ; for no reaſon, that could relate 
to Mary, 28 was removed hence in 1584, 
and fell, by the often-blooded hands of 
Elizabeth, in 1 587. | 


Theſe are the apartments, diſtinguiſhed W 


by having been the reſidence of ſo unhappy 
a perſonage, On the other ſide of the 
manſion, 
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manſion, a grand gallery occupies the length 
of the whole front, which is 165 feet, and 
contains many portraits, now placed care- 
leſsly on chairs, or the floor; amongſt them 
an head of Sir Thomas More, apparently 
very fine; heads of Henries the Fourth, 
Seventh and Eighth; a portrait of Lady 
Jane Gray, meek and fair, before a harp- 
ſichord, on which a pſalm-book is opened; 
at the bottom of the gallery, Elizabeth, ſlyly 
proud and meanly violent ; and, at the top, 
Mary, in black, taken a ſhort time before 
her death, her countenance much faded, 
deeply marked by indignation and grief, 
and reduced as if to the ſpectre of herſelf, 
frowning with ſuſpicion upon all who ap- 
proached it ; the black eyes looking out 
from their corners, thin lips, ſomewhat 
aquiline noſe and beautiful chin. + 
What remains of the more antient build. 
ing is a ruin, which, ſtanding nearly on 
the 
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the brink of the glade, is a fine object from 
this. A few apartments, though approached 
with difficulty through the fragments of 
others, are ſtill almoſt entire, and the di- 
menſions of that called the Giant's Cham- 
ber are remarkable for the beauty of their 
Proportion. 
From Hardwick to within a few miles of 
Middleton, the beauty of the country de- 
clines, while the ſublimity is not perfected; 
but, from the north-weſt brow of Brampton 
Moor, the vaſt hills of Derbyſhire appear 
inwild and ghaſtly ſucceſſion, Middleton, 
| hewn aut of the grey rocks, that impend over 
| It, and ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from them, is 
worth notice for its very ſmall and neat octa- 
gon church, built partly by brief and partly 
by a donation from the Duke of Devonſhire. 
The valley, or rather chaſm, at the entrance 
of which it ſtands, is called Middleton Dale, 
and runs, for two miles, between perpendi- 
15 5 cular 
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cular walls of rock, which have more the 
appearance of having been torn-aſunder by 
ſome convulſive rent of the earth, than any 
we have elſewhere ſeen. The ſtrata are 
horizontal, and the edges of each are often 

diſtin and rounded ; one of the charac= 
| teriſtics of granite. Three grey rocks, re- 
ſembling caſtles, project from theſe ſolid 
walls, and, now and then, a lime-kiln, 
round like a baſtion, half inyolves in ſmoke 
a figure, who, ſtanding on the ſummit, 
looks the Witch of the Dale, on an edge 
of her cauldron, watching the — of 


incantation, 

The chaſm opened, at length, to a hill, 
whence wild mooriſh mountains were ſeen 
on all ſides, ſome entirely covered with 
the dull purple of heath, others green, but 
without encloſures, except ſometimes a ſtone 
wall, and the dark fides of others marked 
only by the blue ſmoke of weeds, driven 
in cireles near the ground. 

M Towards 
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Towards ſun-ſet, from a hill in Cheſhire, 
we had a vaſt view over part of that county 
and nearly all Lancaſhire, a ſcene of fertile 
plains and gentle heights, till ſome broad 
and towering mountains, at an immenſe 
diſtance, were but uncertainly diſtinguiſhed 
from the clouds. Soon after, the cheerful 
populouſneſs of the rich towns and villages 
in Lancaſhire ſupplied objects for attention 
of a different character; Stockport firſt, 
crowded with buildings and people, as 
much ſo as ſome of the buſieſt quarters in 
London, with large blazing fires in every 
houſe, by the light of which women were 
frequently ſpinning, and manufacturers iſſu- 
ing from their workſhops and filling the 
ſteep ſtreets, which the chaiſe rolled down 
with dangerous rapidity ; then an almoſt 
continued ſtreet of villages to Mancheſter, 
ſome miles before which the road was buſy 
with paſlengers and carriages, as well as 
bordered by handſome country houſes; and, 
x * fnally 
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finally for this day, Mancheſter itſelf; a 
ſecond London; enormous to thoſe, who 
have not ſeen the firſt, almoſt tumultuous 
with buſineſs, and yet well proved to afford 
the neceſſary peacefulneſs to ſcience, letters 
and taſte, And not only for itſelf may 
Mancheſter be an object of admiration, but 
for the contraſt of its uſeful profits to the 
wealth of a neighbouring place, immerſed 
in the dreadful guilt of the Slave Trade, 
with the continuance of which to believe 
national proſperity compatible, is to hope, 
that the actions of nations paſs unſeen be- 
fore the Almighty, or to ſuppoſe extenua- 
tion . of crimes by increaſe of criminality, 
and that the eternal laws of right and 
truth, which ſmite the wickedneſs of indi- 
viduals, are too weak to ſtruggle with the 
accumulated and comprehenſive guilt of a 
national participation in robbery, cruelty 


and murder. 


From 
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From Mancheſter to Lancaſter the road 
leads through a pleaſant and populous coun- 
try, which riſes gradually as it approaches 
the huge hills we had noticed in the diſ- 
tance from the brow of Cheſhire, and whoſe 
attitudes now reſembled thoſe of the Rhein- 
gau as ſeen from Mentz. From ſome moors 
on this ſide of Lancaſter the proſpects open 
very extenſively over a rich tract fading 
into blue ridges ; while, on the left, long 
lines of diſtant ſea appear, every now and 
then, over the dark woods of the ſhore, 
with veſſels ſailing as if on their ſummits, - 
But the view from a hill deſcending to 
Lancaſter is pre-eminent for grandeur, and 
comprehends an extent of ſea and land, and 
a union of the ſublime in both, which we 
| have never ſeen equalled. In the green vale 
of the Lune below lies the town, ſpreading 
up the ſide of a round hill overtopped by 
the old towers of the caſtle and the church, 

| Beyond, 


Beyond, over a ridge of gentle heights, 
which bind the weſt fide of the vale, the 
noble inlet of the ſea, that flows upon the 
Ulverſton and Lancaſter ſands, is ſeen at 
the feet of an amphitheatre formed by near- 
ly all the mountains of the Lakes ; an ex- 
hibition of alpine. grandeur, both in form 
and colouring, which, with the extent of 
water below, compoſe a ſcenery perhaps 
faintly rivalling that of the Lake of Geneva. 
To the ſouth and weſt, the Iriſh Channel 
finiſhes the view. 

The antient town and caſtle of Lancaſter 
have been ſo often and ſo well deſcribed, 
that little remains to be ſaid of them. To 
the latter conſiderable additions are build- 
ing in the Gothic ſtyle, which, when time 
ſhall have ſhaded the ſtone, will harmonize 


well with the venerable towers and gate- 


houſe of the old ſtructure. From a turret 
riſing over the leads of the caſtle, called 
John 
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| John o' Gaunt's Chair, the proſpect is ſtill 
finer than from the terrace of the church- 
yard below. Overlooking the Lune and its 
green ſlopes, the eye ranges to the bay of 
the ſea beyond, and to the Cumberland and 
Lancaſhire mountains. On an iſland near 
the extremity of the peninſula of Low Fur- 
neſs, the double point of Peel Caſtle ſtarts 
up from the ſea, but is ſo diftant that it re- 
ſembles a forked rock. This peninſula, 
which ſeparates the bay of Ulverſton from 
the lriſh Channel, ſwells gradually into a 
pointed mountain called Blackcomb, thirty 
mules from Lancaſter, the firſt in the am- 
phitheatre, that binds the bay. Hence a 
range of lower, but more broken and fork- 
ed ſummits, extends northward to the fells 
of High Furneſs, rolled behind each other, 
huge, towering and dark; then, higher ſtill, 
Langdale Pikes, with a confuſion of other 
| fells, that crown the head of Windermere 

and 
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and retire towards Keſwick, whoſe gigantic 
mountains, Helvelyn and Saddleback, are, 
however, ſunk in diſtance below the hori- 
zon of the nearer ones. The top of Skid- 
daw may be diſcerned when the air is clear, 
but it is too far off to appear with dignity. 
From Windermere-Fells the heights ſoften 
towards the Vale of Lonſdale, on the eaſt 
ſide of which Ingleborough, a mountain in 
Craven, rears his rugged front, the loftieſt 
and moſt majeſtic in the ſcene. The nearer 
country, from this point of the landſcape, 
is interſected with cultivated hills, between 
which the Lune winds its bright but ſhal- 
low ſtream, falling over a weir and paſſing 
under a very handſome ſtone bridge at the 
entrance of the town, in its progreſs towards 
the ſea. A ridge of rocky eminences ſhelters 
Lancaſter on the eaſt, whence they decline 
into the low and unintereſting country, that 
ſtretches to the Channel, 
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The appearance of the narthern Fells is 
ever changing with the weather and ſhift- 
ing lights, Sometimes they reſemble thoſe 
evening clouds on the horizon, that catch 
the laſt gleams of the ſun ; at others, wrapt 
in dark miſt, they are only faintly traced, 
and ſeem like ſtormy vapours riſing from 
the ſea. But in a bright day their ap- 
pearance is beautiful; then, their grand 
outlines are diſtinctly drawn upon the ſky, 
a viſion of Alps; the rugged ſides are faint- 
ly marked with light and ſhadow, with 
wood and rock, and here and there a cluſter 


of white cottages, or farms and hamlets, 
gleam at their feet along the water's edge. 
Over the whole landſcape is then drawn a 
ſoftening azure, or ſometimes a purple hue, 
exquiſitely lovely, while the ſea below re- 
flects a brighter tint of blue. 


\ 


FROM 
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3 — — — = 
FROM IaACASTER TO KENDAL, 


Lzavins Lancaſter, we wound along 
the ſouthern brow of the vale of the Lune, 
which there ſerpentizes among meadows, 
and is ſoon after ſhut up between ſeep 
ſhrubby banks. From the heights we had 
ſome fine retroſpects of Lancaſter and the 
diſtant ſea ; but, about three miles from the 
town, the hills open forward to a view as 
much diſtinguiſhed by the notice of Mr. 
GrAy, as by its own charms. We here 
looked down over a woody and finely 
broken fore-ground upon the Lune and the 
vale of Lonſdale, undulating in richly cul- 
tivated ſlopes, with Ingleborough, for the 
back-ground, bearing its bold promontory 
on high, the very crown and paragon of 
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the landſcape. To the weſt, the vale winds 

from ſight among ſmoother hills; and the 
gracefully falling line of a maumtain, on the 
left, forms, with the wooded heights, on 


the right, a kind of frame for the diſtant 


picture. 

The road now turned into the ſweetly 
retired vale of Caton, and by the village 
church-yard, in which there is not a ſingle 
graveſtone, to Hornby, a ſmall ſtraggling 


town, delightfully ſeated near the entrance 


of the vale of Lonſdale. Its thin toppling 
caſtle is ſeen among wood, at a conſiderable 


diſtance, with a dark hill riſing over it. 


What remains of the old edifice is a ſquare 
grey building, with a ſlender watch-tower, 
riſing in one corner, like a feather in a hat, 


which joins the modern manſion of white 


ſtone, and gives it a ſingular appearance, by 
ſeeming to ſtart from the centre of its roof. 


In front, a ſteep lawn deſcends between 
g avenues 
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avenues of old wood, and the park extends 
along the ſkirts of the craggy hill, that 
towers above. At its foot, is a good ſtone 
bridge over the Wenning, now ſhrunk in 
its pebbly bed, and, further on, near the 
caſtle, the church, ſhewing a handſome 
octagonal tower, crowned with battlements. 
The road then becomes extremely intereſt- 
ing, and, at Melling, a village on a brow 
ſome miles further, the view opens over the 
whole vale of Lonſdale. The eye now 
paſſes, beneath the arching foliage of ſome 
trees in the fore-ground, to the ſweeping 
valley, where meadows of the moſt vivid 
green and dark woods, with white cottages 
and villages peeping from among them, 
mingle with ſurpriſing richneſs, and undu- 
late from either bank of the Lune to the 
feet of hills. Ingleborough, riſing from ele- 
gantly ſwelling ground, overlooked this en- 
chanting vale, on the right, clouds rolling 

O 3 along 
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along its broken top, like ſmoke from 3 
cauldron, and its hoary tint forming a 
boundary to the ſaft verdure and rich wood- 
lands of the flopes, at its feet. The per- 
ſpective was terminated by the tall peeping 
heads-of the Weſtmoreland fells, the nearer 
ones tinged with fainteſt purple, the more 
diſtant with light azure; and this is the 
general boundary to a ſcene, in the midſt of 
which, encloſed between nearer and lower 
hills, lies the vale of Lonſdale, of a charac- 
ter mild, delicate and repoſing, like the 
- countenance of a Madona. *. 
Deſcending Melling brow, and winding 
among the perpetually- changing ſcenery of 
the valley, we approached 1 ngleborough ; 
and it was intereſting to oblerve the lines 
of its bolder features gradually ſtrengthen- 
ing, and the ſhadowy markings of its mi- 
nuter ones becoming more distinct, as we 
advanced, Rock and grey crags looked out 
= ny 1 
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from the heath, on every ſide; but its form 
on each was very different. Towards 
Lonſdale, the mountain is bold and majeſ- 
tic, rifing in abrupt and broken precipices, 
and often impending, till, at the ſummit, it 
ſuddenly becomes flat, and is level for near- 
ly a mile, whence it deſcends, in a long 
gradual ridge, to Craven in Yorkthire, In 
ſummer, ſome feſtivities are annually cele- 
brated on this top, and the country people, 
as they © drink the freſhneſs of the moun- 
tain breeze“, look over the wild moor- 
lands of Yorkſhire, the rich vales of Lan- 
eaſhire, and to the ſublime mountains of 
Weſtmoreland. | 
Croſſing a ſmall bridge, we turned from 
Ingleborough, and paſſed very near the an- 
tient walls of Thirlham Caftle, little of 
which is now® remaining. The ruin is on 
a green broken knoll, one fide of which is 


Mrs. Barbauld. 
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darkened with bruſh- wood and dwarf - oak. 
Cattle were repoſing in the ſhade, on the 
bank of a rivulet, that rippled through what 
was formerly the caſtle ditch. A few old 
trees waved over what was once a tower, 
no covered with ivy. 
Some miles further, we croſſed the Leck, 
a ſhrunk and deſolate ſtream, nearly choked 
with pebbles, winding in a deep rocky glen, 
where trees and ſhrubs marked the winter 
boundary of the waters. Our road, mount- 
ing a green eminence of the oppoſite bank, 
on which ſtands Overborough, the hand- 
ſome modern manſion of Mr. Fenwick, 
wound between plantations and meadows, 
painted with yellow and purple flowers, 
like thoſe of ſpring. As we paſſed through 
their gentle ſlopes, we had, now and then, 
ſweet views between the foliage, on the 
left, into the vale of Lonſdale, now eon- 
tracting in its courſe, and winding into 
| ruder 
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ruder ſcenery. Among theſe catches, the 
beſt picture was, perhaps, where the white 
town of Kirby Lonſdale ſhelves along the 
| oppoſite bank, having rough heathy hills 
immediately above it, and, below, a venera- 
ble Gothic bridge over the Lune, riſing in 
tall arches, like an antient aqueduct; its 
grey tint agreeing well with the ſilvery 


lightneſs of the water and the green ſhades; 
that flouriſhed from the ſteep margin over 
the abutments. 

The view from this bridge, too, was 
beautiful, The river, foaming below, among 
maſſes of dark rock, variegated with light 
tints of grey, as if touched by the painter's 
pencil, withdrew towards the ſouth in a 
ſtraight channel, with the woods of Over- 
borough on the left. The vale, dilating, 
opened a long perſpeQtive to Ingleborough 


and many blue mountains more diſtant, 
with 
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with all the little villages we had paſſed, 
glittering on the intervening eminences. 
The colouring of ſome low hills, on the 
right, was particularly beautiful, long ſhades 
of wood being overtopped with brown 
heath, while, below, meadows of ſoft ver- 
dure fell gently towards.the river bank. 
Kirby Lonſdale, a neat little town, com- 
manding the whole vale, is on the weſtern 
ſteep. We ſtaid two hours at it, gratified 
by witneſſing, at the firſt inn we reached, 
the abundance of the country and the 
goodwill of the people. In times, when 
the prices of neceflary articles are increaſing 
with the taſte for all unneceffary diſplay, 
inſtances of cheapneſs may be to perſons of. 
fmall incomes ſomething more than mere 
phyſical treaſures ; they have a moral value 
in contributing to independence of mind. 
Here we had an early and, as it after- 
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wards appeared, a very exaggerated ſpeci- 
men of the diale& of the country. A wo- 
man talked, for five minutes, againſt our 
window, of whoſe converſation we could 
underſtand ſcarcely a word. Soon after, a 
boy replied to a queſtion, © 7 da na len, 
and © gang” was preſently the common 


word for go; ſymptoms of nearneſs to a 
country, which we did not approach, with- 
out delighting to enumerate the inſtances of 
genius and worth, that adorn it, 

Leaving Kirby Lonſdale by the Kendal 
road, we mounted a ſteep hill, and, looking 
back from its ſummit upon the whole vale 
of Lonſdale, perceived ourſelves to be in the 
mid-way between beauty and deſolation, ſo 
enchanting was the retroſpect and ſo wild 
and dreary the proſpect. From the neigh» 
bourhood of Caton to Kirby the ride was 
ſuperior, for elegant beauty, to any we had 

| paſſed ; 
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paſſed; this from Kirby to Kendal is of 4 
character diſtinctly oppoſite. After loſing 
ſight of the vale, the road lies, for nearly 
the whole diſtance, over moors and per- 
petually ſucceeding hills, thinly covered 
with dark purple heath flowers, of which 
the moſt diſtant ſeemed black. The dreari- 
neſs of the ſcene was increaſed by a heavy 
rain and by the ſlowneſs of our progrels, 
joſtling amongſt coal carts, for ten miles of 
rugged ground. The views over the Weſt- 


£ 


moreland mountains were, however, not 
entirely obſcured ; their vaſt ridges were 
viſtble in the horizon to the north and 
weſt, line over line, frequently in five or 
ſix ranges. Sometimes the interſecting 
mountains opened to others beyond, that 
fell in deep and abrupt precipices, their pro- 
files drawing towards a point below and 


ſeeming to ſink in a bottomleſs abyſs. 
| > 
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On our way over theſe wilds, parts of 
which are called Endmoor and Cowbrows, 
we overtook only long trains of coal carts, 
and, after ten miles of bleak mountain road, 
began to deſire a temporary home, ſome- 
what ſooner than we perceived Kendal, 
white-ſmoking in the dark vale. As we 
approached, the outlines of its ruinous caſtle 
were juſt diſtinguiſhable through the gloom, 
ſcattered in maſſes over the top of a ſmall 
round hill, on the right. At the entrance 
of the town, the river Kent daſhed in foam 
down a weir; beyond it, on a green ſlope, 
the gothic tower of the church was half 
hid by a cluſter of dark trees ; gray fells 
glimmered in the diſtance. 

We were lodged at another excellent 
inn, and, the next morning, walked over 
the town, which has an air of trade min- 
gled with that of antiquity, Its hiſtory has 

been 
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bers given in other places, and we are not 
able to diſcuſs the doubt, whether it was 
the Roman Brocanonacio, or not. The ma- 
nufacture of cloth, which our ſtatute books 
teſtify to have exiſted as early as the reign 
in which Falfaff is made to allude to it, 
appears to be ſtill in vigour, for the town is 
furrounded, towards the river, with dyeing- 
grounds. We ſaw, however, no ſhades of 
* Kendal green, or, indeed; * but bright 
E 

The church is remarkable for three 
chapels, memorials of the antient dignity of 
three neighbouring families, the Belling · 
hams, Stricklands and Parrs. Theſe are en- 
cloſures, on each ſide of the altar, differing 
from pews chiefly in being large enough to 
contain tombs. Mr. Gray noticed them 
minutely in the year 1769. They were 
then 9 entire; but the wainſcot or 
railing, 
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railing, which divided the chapel of the 
Parrs from the aiſle, is now gone. Of 
two ſtone tombs in it one is encloſed with 
modern railing, and there are many rem- 
nants of painted arms on the adjoining 
windows. The chapel of the Stricklands, 
which is between this and the altar, is ſepa- 
rated from the church aiſle by a ſolid wain- 
ſcot, to the height of four feet, and after 
that by a wooden railing with broken filla- 
gree ornaments. That of the Bellinghams 
contains an antient tomb, of which the 
braſs plates, that bore inſcriptions and arms, 
are now gone, but ſome traces of the latter 
remain in plaiſtered ſtone at the ſide. Over 


it, are the fragments of an helmet, and, in 
the roof, thoſe of armorial bearings, carved 
in wood. On a pillar, near this, is an 
inſcription, almoſt obliterated, in which the 
following words may yet be traced : _ 

Dame 
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* Dame Thomaſim Thornburgh 
Wiffe of Sir William Thornburgh Knyght 
ö Daughter of Sir Robert Bellingham 

Gentle Knyght: the ellventhe of Auguſt 
On thouſand fyue hundreth eightie too.” 


The Saxon has been ſo ſtrongly engrafted 
on our language, that, in reading old in- 
ſcriptions, eſpecially thoſe, which are likely 
to have been ſpelt, according to the pronun- 
clation, one is frequently reminded by an- 
tient Engliſh words of the modern German 
ſynonyms. A German of the preſent day 
would ſay for eleven, eilf, pronounced long 
like eilve, and for five, funf, pronounced 
like fuynf. 5 
Over the chief ſeat in the old pew of 
the Bellinghams is a braſs plate, engraved 
with the figure of a man in armour, and, 
on each ſide of it, a braſs eſcutcheon, of 


which that on the right has a motto thus 
| 7 / fpelled, 
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ſpelled, Ains. y Left. Under the figure is 
the following inſcription, alſo cut in braſs: 


Heer lyeth the bodye of Alan Bellingham eſquier 

who maryed Catheryan daughter of Anthonye 

Ducket eſquier by whom he had no children 

after whoſe deceaſe he maryed Dorothie dau ghter 

of Thomas Sanford eſquier of whom he had —— 
ſonnes & eight daughters, of which five ſonnes & 7 
daughters with the ſaid Dorothie ar yeat lyving, he 
was threeſcore and one yares of age & dyed ye 7 of Maye 
Ae dni 1577. | \ 


The correctneſs of inſerting the unpro- 
nounced conſonants in the words Eight and 
Daughters, notwithſtanding the varieties of 
the other orthography in this inſcription, 
is a proof of the univerſality of the Saxon 
mode of ſpelling, with great abundance and 
even waſte of letters; a mode, which is ſo 
incorporated with our language, that thoſe, 
who are for diſpenſing with it in ſome 
inſtances, as in the final k in“ publick” and 8 

vol. 11. P other 


other words, ſhould conſider what a general 
change they have to effect, or what partial 
incongruities they muſt ſubmit to. 

Kendal is built on the lower ſteeps of a 
hill, that towers over the principal ſtreet, 
and bears on one of its brows. a teſtimony 
to the independence of the inhabitants, an 
obelifk dedicated to liberty and to the memo- 
ry of the Revolution in 1688. At a time, 
when the memory of that revolution is 
reviled, and the praifes of liberty itſelf en- 
deavoured to be ſuppreſſed by the artifice of 
imputing to it the crimes of anarchy, it 
was impoſſible to omit any act of venera- 
tion to the bleſſings of this event. Being 
thus led to aſcend the hill, we had a view 
of the country, over which it preſides ; a 
feene ſimple, great and free as the pri r. 
votud amidſt it. 


FROM 
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FROM KENDAL TO BAMPTON AND HAWSWATER. 


— 


Or two roads from Kendal to 
Bampton one is through Long Sleddale, 
the other over Shapfell, the king of the 
Weſtmoreland mountains; of which routes 
the laſt is the moſt intereſting for ſimple 
{ublimity, leading through the heart of the 
wildeſt tracts and opening to ſuch vaſt 
highland ſcenery as even Derbyſhire cannot 
ſhew. We left Kendal by this road, and 
from a very old, ruinous bridge had a full 
view of the caſtle, ſtretching its dark walls 
and broken towers round the head of a 
green hill, to the ſouthward of the town. 
Theſe reliques are, however, too far ſepa- 
rated by the decay of large maſſes of the 
. original edifice, and contain little that is in- 
dividually pictureſque. | 
P 2 | The 
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The road now lay through ſhady lanes 
and over undulating, but gradually aſcend- 
ing ground, from whence were pleaſant 
views of the valley, with now and then a 
break in the hills, on the left, opening to a 
glimpſe of the diſtant fells towards Winder- 
mere, gray and of more pointed form than 
any we had yet ſeen; for hitherto the 
mountains, though of huge outline, were 
not ſo broken, or alpine in their ſummits 
as to ſtrike the fancy with ſurpriſe. After 
about three miles, a very ſteep hill ſhuts 
up the vale to the North, and from a gray 
rock; near the ſummit, called Stone-cragg, 
the proſpect opens over the vale of Kendal 
with great dignity and beauty, Its form 
from hence ſeems nearly circular; the 
hills ſpread round it, and ſweep with eaſy 
lines into the bottom, green nearly to their 
ſummits, where no fantaſtic points bend 
over it, though rock frequently mingles 
5a N with 


with the heath. The caſtle, or its low 
green hill, looked well, nearly in the centre 
of the landſcape, with Kendal and its moun- 
tain, on the right. Far to the ſouth, were 
the groves of Leven's park, almoſt the only 
wood in the ſcene; and, over the heights 
beyond, blue hills bounded the horizon. 
On the weſt, an opening in the near ſteeps 
diſcovered cluſters of huge and broken fells, 
while other breaks, on the eaſt, ſhewed 
long ridges ftretching towards the ſouth, 
Nearer us and to the northward, the hills 
roſe dark and awful, crowding over and in- 
terſecting each other in long and abrupt 
lines, heath and crag their only furniture. 
The rough knolls around us and the 
dark mountain above gave force to the ver- 
dant beauty and tranquillity of the vale 
below, and ſeemed eſpecially to ſhelter from 
the ſtorms of the north ſome white farms 
and cottages, ſcattered among encloſures in 
P 3 the 
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the hollows. Soon after reaching the ſums 


mit of the mountain itſelf 
A vale appear'd below, a deep retir'd abode,” 


and we looked down on the left into Long 
Sleddale, a little ſcene of exquiſite beauty, 
ſurrounded with images of greatneſs. This 
narrow vale, or glen, ſhewed a level of the 
brighteſt verdure, with a few cottages ſcat- 
tered among groves, encloſed by dark fells, 
that roſe ſteeply, yet gracefully, and, at 
their ſummits, bent forward in maſſes of 
ſhattered rock. An hugely pointed moun- 
tain, called Keintmoor- head, ſhuts up this 
ſweet ſcene to the north, riſing in a ſudden 
precipice from the vale, and heightening, 
by barren and gloomy ſteeps, the miniature 
beauty, that glowed at its feet, Two 
mountains, called Whiteſide and Potter's- 
fell, ſcreen the perſpective; Stone- crag is at 
the ſouthern end, fronting Keintmoor- head. 
| The 
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The vale, ſeen beyond the broken — 
we were upon, formed a landſcape of, per+ 
haps, unexampled variety and grace of co- 
louring ; the tender green of the lowland, 
the darker verdure of the woods aſcending 
the mountains, the brown rough heath | 
above them, and the impending crags over 
all, exhibit their numerous ſhades, within a 
ſpace not more than two miles 2 
a mile in breadth. 
From the right of our road mt 
extended, whoſe character is that of ſimple 
ſublimity, unmixed with any tint of beauty, 
The vaſt, yet — perſpective ſweeps in 
ridges of mpuntains, huge, barren and 
brown, point beyond point, the- higheſt of 
which, Howgill-fell, gives its name to the 
whole diſtri, in which not a wood, a vik 
lage, or a farm appeared to cheer the long 
viſta, A ſhepherd boy told us the names 
of almoſt all the heights within the hori- 
9 2on, 
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zon, and we are ſorry not to have written 
them, for the names of mountains are ſel- 
dom compounded of modern, or trivial de- 
nominations, and frequently are ſomewhat 
deſcriptive of their prototypes. He inform- 
ed us alſo, that we ſhould go over eight 
miles of Shap-fell, without ſeeing a houſe ; 
and ſoon after, at Haw's-foot, we took 
leave of the laſt on the road, entering then 
| a. cloſe valley, ſurrounded by ſtupendous 
mountains of heath and rock, more tower- 
ing and abrupt than thoſe, that had ap- 
peared in moorlands on the other fide of 
| Kendal. A ſtream, rolling in its rocky 
channel, and croſſing the road under a 
rude bridge, was all that broke the ſolitary 
ſilence, or gave animation to the view, ex- 
cept the flocks, that hung upon the preci- 
pices, and which, at that height, were 
ſcaarcely diſtinguiſhable from the gray round 
tones, thickly ſtarting from out the heathy 
Hex | ma 
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ſteeps. The Highlands of Scotland could 
ſcarcely have offered to Oss AN more 
images of ſimple greatneſs, or more circum- 
ſtances for melancholy inſpiration. Dark 
glens and fells, the moſſy ſtone, the lonely 
blaſt, deſcending on the valley, the roar of 
diſtant torrents every where occurred; and 
to the bard the © ſong of ſpirits” would 
have ſwelled with theſe ſounds, and their 
fleeting forms have appeared in the clouds, 
that frequently floated along the mountain 
tops. | 

The road, now aſcending Shap-fell, alter- 
nately climbed the ſteeps and ſunk among 
the hollows of this ſovereign mountain,, 
which gives its name to all the ſurrounding 
hills; and, during an aſcent of four miles, 
we watched every form and attitude of the 
features, which compoſed this vaſt ſcenery. 
Sometimes we looked from a precipice into 
deep vallies, varied only with ſhades of 
5 heath, 
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heath, with the rude ſummer hut of the 
ſhepherd, or by ſtreams accumulating into 
torrents ; and, at others, caught long pro- 
ſpects over high lands as huge and wild as 
the nearer. ones, which partially intercepted 
them, | 
The flocks in this high region are ſo ſel- 
dom diſturbed by the footſteps of man, that 
they have not learned to fear him ; they 
continued to graze within a few feet of the 
carriage, or looked quietly at it, ſeeming to 
conſider theſe mountains as their own, 
Near the ſummit of the road, though not 
of the hill, a retroſpeQtive glance gave us a 
long view over the fells, and of a rich diſ- 
tance towards Lancaſter, riſing into blue 
hills, which admitted glimpſes of ſparkling 
ſea in the bay beyond, This gay perſpec- 
tive, lighted up by a gleam of ſunſhine, 
and viewed between the brown lines of 
the nearer moyntains, ſhewed like the mi- 
| niature 
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nlature painting of a landſcape, illuminated 
beyond a darkened fore-ground. 

At the point of every ſteep, as we af 
cended, the air ſeemed to become thinner, 
and, at the northern ſummit of Shap-fell, 
which we reached after nearly two hours' 
toil, the wind blew with piercing intenſe- 
neſs, making it difficult to remain as long 
as was due to our admiration of the pro- 
ſpe. The ſcene of mountains, which burſt 
upon us, can be compared only to the 
multitudinous waves of the ſea. On the 
northern, weſtern and eaſtern ſcope of the 
horizon roſe vaſt ridges of heights, their 
broken lines ſometimes appearing in ſeven 
or eight ſucceſſive ranges, though ſhewing 
nothing either fantaſtic or peaked in their 
forms, The autumnal lights, gleaming on 
their ſides, or ſhadows ſweeping in dark 
lines along them, produced a very ſublime 
effect; while ſummits more remote were 

often 
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often miſty with the ſtreaming ſhower, and 
others glittered in the partial rays, or were 
coloured with the mild azure of diſtance, 
The greater tract of the intervening hills 
and Shap-fell itſelf were, at this time, 
darkened. with clouds, while Fancy, awed 
by the gloom, imaged the genius of Welt- 
moreland brooding over it and directing 
the ſcowling ſtorm. 

A deſcent of nearly four miles brought 
us to Shap, a ſtraggling village, lying on 
the ſide of a bleak hill, feebly ſheltered by 
clumps of trees. Here, leaving the moor- 
lands, we were glad to find ourſelves again 
where “ bells have knolled to church,” and 
in the midſt of civilized, though ſimple life. 
After a ſhort reſt, at a cleanly little inn, we 
proceeded towards Bampton, a village five 
miles further in a vale, to which it gives its 
name, and one mile from Hawſwater, the 
lake, that invited us to it, As the road 

15 advanced, 
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advanced, the fells of this lake fronted ir, 
and, cloſing over the ſouthern end of Bamp- 
ton vale, were the moſt intereſting objects 
in the view. They were of a character 
very different from any yet ſeen; tall, rocky, 


and of more broken and pointed form. 
Among them was the high blue peak, called 
Kidſtow- pike ; the broader ridge of Wallow- 
crag; a round and ſtill loftier mountain 
Ickolm- moor, beyond, and, further yet, other 
ranges of peaked ſummits, that overlook 
Ullſwater. 25 

In a hollow on the left of the road, called 
the Vale of Magdalene, are the ruins of 
Shap- abbey, T in the reign of John, of | 
which little n 
with pointed windows. The ſituation is 
deeply ſecluded, and the gloom of the ſur- 
rounding mountains may have accorded 
well with monaſtic melancholy. 


Proceeding towards Bampton we had a 


appears except a tower 


momentary 
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momentary peep into Hawſwater, ſurile 
deep among black and haggard rocks, and 
over-topped by the towering fells before 
named, whoſe ſummits were involved in 
tempeſt, till the ſun, ſuddenly breaking 
out from under clouds, threw a watery 
gleam aſlant the broken top of Kidſtow- 
pike ; and his rays, ſtruggling with the 
ſhower, produced a fine effect of light, op- 
poſed to the gloom, that wrapt Ickolm- moor 
and other huge mountains, 

We ſoon after looked down from the 
heights of Bampton upon its open vale, 
checquered with corn and meadows, among 
which the ſlender Lowther wound its way 
from Hawſwater to the vale of Eden, 
croſſing that of Bampton to the north. 
The hills, enriched here and there with 
hanging woods and feats, were cultivated 
nearly to their ſummits, except where in | 
the ſouth the rude heights of Hawſwater 

| almoſt 
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almoſt excluded the lake and ſhut up the 
valley. Immediately below us Bampton- 
grange lay along the {kirt of the hill, and 
crofled the Lowther, a gray, rambling and 
antient village, to which we deſcended 
among rough common, darkened by planta- 
tions of fir, and between corn encloſures. 

The interruption, which encloſed waters 
and pathleſs mountains give to the inter- 
courſe and buſineſs of ordinary life, renders 
the diſtrict, that contains the lakes of Lan- 
eaſhire, Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 
more thinly inhabited than is due to the 
healthineſs of the climate and, perhaps, to 
the richneſs of the vallies. The roads are 
always difficult from their ſteepneſa, and 
in winter are greatly obſtructed by faow, 
That over Shap-fell to Kendal was, ſome 
years fince, entirely impaſſable, till the in- 
habitants of a few ſcattered towns ſubſpribed 
thirty pounds, and a way was cut wide 


enough 
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enough for one horſe, but ſo deep, that the 
ſnow was, on each fide, above the rider's 
head. It is not in this age of communica- 
tion and intelligence, that any perſon will 
be credulouſly eager to ſuppoſe the inhabi- 
tants of one part of the iſland conſiderably 
or generally diſtinguiſhed in their characters 
from thoſe of another; yet, perhaps, none 
can immerge themſelves in this country of 
the lakes, without being ſtruck by the ſu- 
perior ſimplicity and modeſty of the people. 
Secluded from great towns and from ex- 
amples of ſelfiſh ſplendour, their minds 
ſeem to act freely in the ſphere of their 
own affairs, without interruption from envy 
or triumph, as to thoſe of others. They 
are obliging, without ſervility, and plain but 
not rude, ſo that, when, in accoſting you, 
they omit tlie cuſtomary appellations, you 
perceive it to be the familiarity of kindneſs, 
not of diſreſpect; and they do not bend 
| with 
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with meanneſs, or hypocriſy, but ſhew an 
independent well meaning, without obtru- 
ſiveneſs and without the ys of more than 
um gain. 

Their views of profit from "EINER are, 
desc. more limited than we could have 
believed, before witneſſing it. The ſervants 
at the little inns confeſs themſelves, by their 
manner of receiving what you give, to be 
almoſt as much ſurpriſed as pleaſed. 'A 
boy, who had opened four or five gates for 
us between Shap and Bampton, bluſhed 
when we called to him to have ſome half- 
pence; and it frequently happened, that 
perſons, who had looked at the harneſs, or 
rendered ſome little ſervices of that ſort on 
the road, paſſed on, before any thing could 
be offered them. The confuſion of others, 
on being paid, induced us to ſuppoſe, at 
firſt, that enough had not been given; but 
we were ſoon informed; that nothing-was 
. VOL. 11, Q The 


The inns, as here at Bampton, are fre 
quently humble; and thoſe, who are diſ- 
poſed to clamour for luxuries, as if there 
was a crime in not being able to ſupply 
them, may confound a {imple people, and 
be themſelves greatly diſcontented, before 
they go. But thoſe, who will be ſatisfied. 


with comforts, and think the experience of 


integrity, carefulneſs and goodwill is itſelf a 
luxury, will be glad to have ſtopped at 
Bampton and at ſeveral other little villages, 
where there is ſome ſort of preparation for 
travellers. | +4" % 
Nor is this ſecluded ſpot without provi- 
ſion for the mind. A beneficed grammar 
ſchool receives the children of the inhabi- 
rants, and ſends, we believe, ſome to an 
Univerſity. Biſhop G1B80N received his 
education at it. Biſhop Law, who was 
born at Bampton, went daily acroſs one, 


or two of the rudeſt fells on the lake to 


another ſchool, at Martindale; an exerciſe 
| of 
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of no trifling fatigue, or reſolution ; for 
among the things to be gained by ſeeing 
the lakes is a conception of the extreme 
wildneſs of their boundaries. You arrive 
with a notion, that you can and dare rove 
any where amongſt the mountains ; and 
have only to ſee three to have the utmoſt 
terror of loſing your way. 

The danger of wandering in theſe re- 
gions without a guide is increaſed by an 
uncertainty, as to the titles of heights ; for 
the people of each village have a name for 
the part of a mountain neareſt to themſelves, 
and they ſometimes call the whole by that 
name. The circumference of ſuch heights 


is alſo too vaſt, and the flexures too nume- 


rous to admit of great accuracy. Skiddaw, 
Saddleback and Helvellyn, may, however, 
be certainly diſtinguiſhed. There are others, 
a paſlage over which would fave, perhaps, 
eight or ten miles out of twenty, but which 
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are ſo little known, except to the ſhepherds, | 
that they are very rarely croſſed by travel- 
lers. We could not truſt to any perſon's 


knowledge of Harter-fell, beyond the head 


of Hawſwater. 


_—— 


HAWSWATER. 


Tuts is a lake, of which little has 
been mentioned, perhaps becauſe it is infe- 
rior in ſize to the others, but which is 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſolemn grandeur of its 
rocks and mountains, that riſe in very bold 
and awful characters. The water, about 
three miles long, and at the wideſt only 
half a mile over, nearly deſcribes the figure 
8, being narrowed in the centre by the 
projecting fhores ; and, at this ſpot, it is 
faid to be fifty fathom deep. 


| Croſſing 
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Croſſing the meadows of Bampton vale 
and aſcending the oppoſite heights, we ap- 
proached the fells of Hawſwater, and, hav- 
ing proceeded for a mile along the fide of 
hills, the views over the vale and of the 
ſouthern mountains changing with almoſt 
every ſtep, the lake began to open between 
a very lofty ridge, covered with foreſt, and 
abrupt fells of heath, or naked rock, Soon 
after, we looked upon the firſt expanſe of 
the lake, Its eaſtern ſhore, riſing .in a tre- 
mendous ridge of rocks, darkened with 
wood to the ſummit, appears to terminate 
in Wallow-crag, a promontory of towering 
height, beyond which the lake winds from 
view. The finely broken mountains on the 
weſt are covered with heath, and the tops 
impend in crags and precipices; but their 
aſcent from the water is leſs ſudden than 
that of the oppoſite rocks, and they are 
{kirted by a narrow margin of vivid green, 

Q3 where 
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where cattle were feeding, and tufted ſhrubs 
and little groves overhung the lake and 
were reflected on its dark ſurface. Above, 
a very few white cottages among wood 
broke in upon the ſolitude; higher till, the 


mountain - flocks were browſing, and above 
all, the narrow perſpective was cloſed by 


dark and monſtrous ſummits. 

As we wound along the bank, the rocks 
unfolded and diſcloſed the ſecond expanſe, 
with ſcenery yet more towering and ſub- 
lime than the firſt. This perſpective ſeemed 


to be terminated by the huge mountain 


called Caſtle-ſtreet; but, as we advanced, 


 Harter-fell reared his awful front, impend- 


ing over the water, and ſhut in the ſcene, 
where, amidſt rocks, and at the entrance of 
a glen almoſt choked by fragments from 
the heights, ſtands the chapel of Martin. 
dale, ſpoken by the country people Mardale. 
Among the fells of this dark proſpect are 

. | Lathale, 
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Lathale, Wilter-crag, Caſtle-crag and Rig- 
gindale, their bold ines appearing beyond 
each other as they fell into the upper part 
of the lake, and ſome of them ſhewing only 
maſſes of ſhattered rock. Kidſtow-pike 1s 
pre-eminent among the crowding ſummits 
beyond the eaſtern ſhore, and the clouds 
frequently ſpread their gloom over its point, 
or fall in ſhowers into the cup within ; on 
the weſt High-ſtreet, which overlooks the 
head of Ullſwater, is the moſt dignified of 
the mountains. 

Leaving the green margin of the lake, 
we aſcended to the Parſonage, a low, white 
building on a knoll, ſheltered by the moun- 


tain and a grove of ſycamores, with a ſmall 


garden in front, falling towards the water, 


From the door we had a view of the whole 


lake and the ſurrounding fells, which the 


eminence we were upon was juſt raiſed 


enough to ſhew to advantage. Nearly op- 
Q 4 polite 
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poſite to it the bold promontory of Wallow- 
crag puſhed its baſe into the lake, where a 
peninſula advanced to meet it, ſpread with 
bright verdure, on which the name of 
Martindale lay half concealed among a 
grove of oak, beech and ſycamore, whoſe 
tints contraſted with the darker one of the 


ſpiry ſpruce, or more clumped Engliſh fir, 


and accorded {weetly with the paſtoral green 
beneath, The ridge of precipices, that 
ſwept from Wallow-crag ſouthward, and 
formed a bay for the upper part of the lake, 
was deſpoiled of its foreſt ; but that, which 
curved northward, was dark with dwarf. 
wood to the water's brim, and, opening 
diſtantly to Bampton vale, let in a gay mi- 
niature landſcape, bright in ſunſhine, Be- 
low, the lake reflected the gloom of the 


. woods, and was ſometimes marked with 


long white lines, which, we were told, in- 
dicated bad weather; but, except when a 
| ſudden 
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ſudden guſt ſwept the ſurface, it gave back 
gvery image on the ſhore, as in a dark 
mirror. 

The interior of the Parſonage was as 
comfortable as the ſituation was intereſting, 
A neat parlour opened from the paſſage, 
but it was newly painted, and we were 
ſhewn into the family room, having a large 
old-faſhioned chimney corner, with benches 
to receive a ſocial party, and forming a moſt 
enviable retreat from the ſtorms of the 
mountains. Here, in the winter evening, 
a family circle, gathering round a blazing 
pile of wood on the hearth, might defy the 
weather and the world. It was delightful 
to picture ſuch a party, happy in their 
home, in the ſweet affections of kindred and 
in honeſt independence, converſing, work- 
ing and reading occaſionally, while the blaſt * 
was ſtruggling againſt the caſement and the 
ſnow pelting on the roof, 

1 The 
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| The ſeat of a long window, overlooking 
the lake, offered the delights of other ſea · 
ſons; hence the luxuriance of ſummer and 
the colouring of autumn ſucceſſively ſpread 
their enchantments over the oppoſite woods, 
and the meadows that margined the water 
below; and a little garden of ſweets ſent up 


its fragrance to that of the honeyſuckles, 


that twined round the window. Here, too, 
lay a ſtore of books, and, to inſtance that 
an inhabitant of this remote nook could not 
exclude an intereſt concerning the diſtant 
world, among them was a hiſtory of paſling 
events. Alas! to what ſcenes, to what diſ- 
play of human paſſions and human ſuffering 
did it open! How oppoſite to the ſimpli- 
city, the innocence and the peace of theſe ! 
The venerable father of the manſion was 
engaged in his duty at his chapel of Mar- 
tindale, but we were hoſpitably received 


within, and heard the next day how gladly 
| he 
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he would have rendered any civilities to 

ſtrangers. | 
On leaving this enviable little reſidence, 
we purſued the ſteeps of the mountain be- 
| hind it, and were ſoon amidſt the flocks 
and the crags, whence the look- down upon 
the lake and among the fells was ſolemn 
and ſurpriſing. About a quarter of a mile 
from the Parſonage, a torrent of ſome dig- 
nity ruſhed paſt us, foaming down a rocky 
_ chaſm in its way to the lake. Every where, 
little ſtreams of cryſtal clearneſs wandered 
ſilently among the moſs and turf, which 
half concealed their progreſs, or daſhed 
over the rocks ; and, acroſs the largeſt, 
ſheep-bridges of flat ſtone were thrown, to 
prevent the flocks from being carried away 
in attempting to paſs them in winter, The 
gray ſtones, that grew among the heath, 
were ſpotted with moſſes of ſo fine a tex- 
ture, that it was difficult to aſcertain whether 
they 


they were vegetable; their tints were a des 
licate pea-green and primroſe, with a variety 
of colours, which it was not neceſſary to 
be a botaniſt to admire. + 

| An hour, paſſed in aſcending, brought ug 
to the brow of Bampton vale, which ſloped 
_ gently downward to the north, where it 
opened to lines of diſtant mountains, that 
extended far into the eaſt, The woods of 
Lowther-park capped two remote hills, and 
ſpread luxuriantly down their ſides into the 
valley ; and nearer, Bampton-grange lay 
at the baſe of a mountain, crowned with fir 
plantations, over which, in a diſtant vale, 
we diſcoyered the village of Shap and long 
ridges of the highland, paſſed on the pre- 
ceding day, | 

One of the fells we e had | juſt croſſed is 
called Blanaraſa, at the ſummit of which 
two gray ſtones, each about four fect high, 
and placed upright, at the diſtance of nine 


| feet 
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feet from each other, remain of four; which 
are remembered to have been formerly 
there. The place is ſtill called Four Stones 
but tradition does not relate the deſign of. 
the monument; whether to limit adjoining 
diſtrias, or to commemorate a battle, or a 
hero, | 
We deſcended gradually into the vale, 
among thickets of rough oaks, on the bank 
of a rivulet, which foamed'in a deep chan- 
nel beneath their foliage, and came to a 
glade ſo ſequeſtered and gloomily overſha- 
dowed, that one almoſt expected to ſee the 
venerable arch of a ruin, peeping between 
the branches. It was the very ſpot, which 
the founder of a monaſtery might have 
choſen for his retirement, where the chant- 
ings of a choir might have mingled with 
the ſoothing murmur of the ſtream, and 
monks have glided beneath the ſolemn trees 


in garments ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 
the ſhades themſelves. 


This 
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This glade, ſloping from the eye, opened 
under ſpreading oaks to a remote glimpſe 
of the vale, with blue hills in the diſtance z 
and on the graſſy hillocks of the fore- 
ground cattle were every where repoſing. 


We returned, about ſunſet, to Bampton, 


after a walk of little more than four miles, 


which had exhibited a great variety. of 


ſcenery, beautiful, romantic and ſublime. 
At the entrance of the village, the Lowther 


and a nameleſs rivulet, that runs from 


 Hawſwater, join their waters; both ſtreams 


were now ſunk in their beds; but in win- 
ter they ſometimes contend for the conqueſt 
and ravage of the neighbouring plains. The 
waters have then riſen to the height of five 
or {1x feet in a meadow forty yards from 
their ſummer channels. In an encloſure of - 
this vale was fought the laſt battle, or ſkir- 
miſh, with the Scots in Weſtmoreland - and 


it is within the telling of the ſons of great-⸗ 


grandfathers, that the conteſt * till 
| | the 
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the Scots were diſcovered to fire only peb- 
bles ; the villagers had then the folly to 
cloſe with them and the ſucceſs to drive 
them away; but ſuch was the ſimplicity of 
the times, that it was called a victory to 
have made one priſoner. Stories of this 
ſort are not yet entirely forgotten in the 
deeply incloſed vales of Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland, where the greater part of the 
preſent inhabitants can refer to an anceſtry 
of ſeveral centuries, on the ſame ſpot. 

We thought Bampton, though a very 
ill-built village, an enviable ſpot ; having a 
clergyman, as we heard, of exemplary 
manners, and, as one of us witneſſed, of a 
moſt faithful earneſtneſs in addreſſing his 
congregation in the church; being but 
| lightly removed from one of the lakes, 
that accumulates in a ſmall ſpace many of 
the varieties and attractions of the others; 
and having the adjoining lands diſtributed, 
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n into Fall arms, ſo chat; 


_- "is not thought lo io be without 


five and diſreputable habits, by which they 
are too oſtin tempted to oh 1 or * 
e eee * e 1 


Tus ride from Bampign. *% „ Ui. 
Wag is very various and delightful. It 


winds . for about three miles along the 


hills, formed. hy the plantations and antient 


woods of Lowther-park. Theſe ſpread over. 
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a long tract, and mingle in ſweet variety 
with the lively verdure of lawns and mea- 
dows, that ſlope into the valley, and ſomes 
times appear in gleams among the dark 
thickets. The houſe, of white ſtone with 
red window-caſes, emboſomed among the 
woods, has nothing in its appearance an- 
ſwerable to the ſurrounding grounds. Its 
ſituation and that of the park are exquiſitely 
happy, juſt where the vale of Bampton 
opens to that of Eden, and the long moun- 
tainous ridge and peak of Croſs- fell, aſpiring 
above them all, ſtretch before the eye; with 
the town of Penrith ſhelving along the ſide 
of a diſtant mountain, and its beacon on the 
ſummit; the ruins of its caſtle appearing 
diſtinctly at the ſame time, crowning a low 
round hill. The horizon to the north and 
the eaſt is bounded by lines of mountains, 
range above range, not romantic and ſur- 
priſing, but multitudinous and vaſt, Of 
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theſe,” Croſs-fell, ſaid to be the higheſt 
mountain in Cumberland, gives its name to 
the whole northern ridge, which in its full 


extent, from the neighbourhood of Gill{- 


. deur, beauty and extent, 


land to that of Kirkby-Steven, is near fifty 
miles. This perſpeQive of the extenſive 


_ . vale of Eden has grandeur and magnificence 
in as high a degree as that of Bampton has 


paſtoral beauty, cloſing in the gloomy foh- 
tudes of Hawſwater.' The vale is finely 
wooded, and variegated with manſions, 


parks, meadow-land, corn, towns, villages, 


ard all that make a diſtant landſcape rich, 
Among the peculiarities of it, are little 
mountains of alpine ſhape, that ſtart up like 


Pyramids in the middle of the vale, ſome 
covered with wood, others barren and rocky. 


The ſcene perhaps only wants a river like 
the Rhine, or the Thames, to make it the 
very fineſt in England for union of gran- 


[| Oppoſite 
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Oppoſite Lowther-hall, we gave a fare- 
well look to the pleaſant vale of Bampton 
and its ſouthern fells, as the road, winding 
more to the weſt, led us over the high lands, 
that ſeparate it from the vale of Emont. 
Then, aſcending through ſhady lanes and 
among fields where the oat harveſt was 
gathering, we had enchanting retroſpects of 
the vale of Eden, ſpreading to the eaſt, with 
all its chain of mountains Gy by the 
autumnal ſhadows. 

Soon after, the road brought-us to the 
brows of Emont, a narrow well-wooded 
vale, the river, from which it takes its 


name, meandering through it from Ullſ- 


water among paſtures and pleaſure-grounds, 
to meet the Lowther near Brougham Caſtle. 
Penrith and its caſtle and beacon look up 
the vale from the north, and the aſtoniſhing 
fells of Ullſwater cloſe upon it in the ſouth; 
while Delemain, the houſe and beautiful 

8 Srounds 
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grounds of Mr. Haſſel, Hutton St. John, 2 
venerable old manſion, and the ſingle tower 
called Dacre-caſtle adorn the valley. But 
who can pauſe to admire the elegancies of 
art, when ſurrqunded by the wonders of 
nature? The approach to this ſublime lake 
along the heights of Emont is exquiſitely 
Intereſting ; for the road, being ſhrouded by 
woods, allows the eye only partial glimpſes 
of the gigantic ſhapes, that are aſſembled 
in the diſtance, and, awakening high ex- 
pectation, leaves the imagination, thus ele- 
vated, to paint the © forms of things un- 
feen.” Thus it was, when we caught a 
firſt view of the dark broken tops of the 
fells, that rife round Ullſwater, of ſize and 
ſhape. moft huge, bold, and awful; over- 
fpread with, a blue myſterious tint, that 
ſeemed almoſt ſupernatural, though aecord- 
ing in gloom and ſublimity with the ſevere 
features 1 it involved. 15 
Further 
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Further on, the mountains began to un- 
fold themſelves ; their outlines, broken, 
abrupt and interſecting each other in innu- 
merable directions, ſeemed, now and then, 
to fall back like a multitude at ſome ſu- 
preme command, and permitted an oblique 
glimpſe into the deep vales. A cloſe lane 
then deſcended towards Pooly-bridge, where, 
at length, the lake itſelf appeared beyond 
+ the ſpreading branches, and, ſoon after, the 
firſt reach expanded before us, with all its 
mountains tumbled round it; rocky, ruin- 


ous and vaſt, impending, yet riſing in wild 
confuſion and multiplied points behind each 
Other. | 
This view of the firſt reach from the foot 

of Dunmallet, a pointed woody hill, near 
Pooly-bridge, is one of the fineſt on the 
lake, which here ſpreads in a noble ſheet, 
near three miles long, and almoſt two 
miles broad, to the baſe of Thwaithill-nab, 
2 R 3 winding 
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winding round which it diſappears, and the 
whole is then believed to be ſeen. The 
character of this view is nearly that of ſim- 
ple grandeur ; the mountains, that impend 
over the ſhore in front, are peculiarly awful 


in their forms and attitudes; on the left, 


the fells ſoften ; woodlands, and their paſ- 
tures, colour their lower declivities, and the 
water is margined with the tendereſt ver- 
dure, oppoſed to the dark woods and crags 
aboge. On the right, a green conical hill 
ſlopes to the ſhore, where cattle were re- 
poling on the graſs, or ſipping the clear 
wave ; further, riſe the bolder rocks of 
Thwaithill-nab, where the lake diſappears, 
and, beyond, the dark precipices and ſum- 
mits of fells, that crown the ſecond reach. 
Winding the foot of Dunmallet, the al- 
moſt pyramidal hill, that ſhuts up this end 


= of Ullſwater, and ſeparates it from the vale 


of Emont, we croſſed Barton bridge, where 
| this 


Cd 


-4 


this little river, clear as cryſtal, iſſues from 
the lake, and through aycloſe paſs hurries 
over. a rocky channel d the vale. Its 
woody ſteeps, the tufted iſland, that inter- 
rupts its ſtream, and the valley beyond, 
form altogether a picture in fine contraſt 
with the majeſty of Ullſwater, expanding 
on the other ſide of the bridge. 

We followed the ſkirts of a ſmooth green 
hill, the lake, on the other hand, flowing 
ſoftly againſt the road and ſhewing every 
pebble on the beach beneath, and-proceeded 
towards the ſecond bend ; but ſoon mounts 
ed from the ſhore among the broken knolls 
of Dacre-common, whence we had various 
views of the firſt reach, its ſcenery appear- 
ing in darkened majeſty as the autumnal 
ſhadows ſwept over it. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the rays, falling in gleams upon the 
water, gave it the fineſt ſilvery tone ima» 
ginable, ſober though ſplendid. Dunmallet 

* 3 
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at the foot of the lake was a. formal un- 
pleaſing object, not large enough to be 
grand, or wild enough to be romantic. 
The ground of the common is ſinely 
broken, and is ſcattered ſparingly with 
white cottages, each pictureſquely ſhadowed 
by its dark grove ; above, riſe plantations 
and gray crags which lead the eye forward 
to the alpine forms, that crown the ſecond 
reach, changing their attitudes every inſtant 
as they are approached. | 
Ullſwater in all its windings, which give 
it the form of the letter 8, is nearly nine 
miles long; the width is various, ſome- 
times nearly two miles and ſeldom leſs than 
one ; but Skelling- nab, a vaſt rock in the 
ſecond reach, projects ſo as to reduce it 
to leſs than a quarter of a mile. Theſe are 
chiefly the reputed meaſurements, but the 
eye loſes its power of judging even of the 
e confounded by the boldneſs of the | 
ſhores 
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ſhores and the grandeur of the fells, that 
riſe beyond; the proportions. however are 
grand, for the water retains its dignity, 
notwithſtanding the vaſtneſs of its accom- 
paniments; a circumſtance, which Derwent- 
water can ſcarcely boaſt. 

The ſecond bend, aſſuming the form of 
a river, is very long, but generally broad, 
and brought ſtrongly to remembrance ſome 
of the paſſes of the Rhine beyond Coblentz: 
though, here, the rocks, that riſe over the 
water, are little wooded ; and, there, their 
ſkirts are never margined by paſture, 
or open to ſuch fairy ſummer ſcenes of 
vivid green mingling with ſhades of wood 
and gleams of corn, as ſometimes appear 


within the receſſes of theſe wintry moun- 
tains. Theſe cliffs, however, do not ſhew 
the variety of hue, or marbled veins, that 
frequently ſurpriſe and delight on the Rhine, 
being generally dark and gray, and the va- 
GO: ke rieties 
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rieties in their complexion, when there are 
any, purely aerial ; but they are vaſt and 
broken ; riſe immediately from the ſtream, 
and often ſhoot their maſſes over it ; while 
the expanſe of water below accords with 
the dignity of that river in many of its 
reaches, Once too, there were other points 
of reſemblance, in the ruins of monaſteries 
and conyents, which, though reaſon rejoices 
that they no longer exiſt, the eye may be 
allowed to regret. Of theſe, all which now 
remains on record is, that A ſociety of Be- 
nedictine monks was founded on the ſum- 
mit of Dunmallet, and a nunnery of the 
| fame order on a point behind Sowlby-fell ; 
traces of theſe rujns, it is ſaid, may ſtill be 


ſeen, 

Thus grandeur and immenſity are the 
characteriſtics of the left ſhore of the ſe- 
cond reach; the right exhibits romantic 
wildneſs in the rough ground of Dacre- 

common 
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common and the craggy heights above, and, 
further on, the ſweeteſt forms of repoſing 
beauty, in the graſſy hillocks and undulat- 
ing copſes of Gowbarrow-park, fringing the 
water, ſometimes over little rocky emi- 
nences, that project into the ſtream, and, at 
others, in ſhelving bays, where the lake, 
tranſparent as cryſtal, breaks upon the peb- 
bly bank, and laves the road, that winds - 
there. Above theſe paſtoral and ſylvan 
| landſcapes, riſe broken precipices, leſs tre- 
mendous than thoſe of the oppoſite ſhore, 
with paſtures purſuing the crags to a con- 
ſiderable height, ſpeckled with cattle, which 
are exquiſitely pictureſque, as they graze 
upon the knolls and among the old trees, 
that adorn this finely declining park. 
Leaving the bamlet of Watermillock at 
ſome diſtance on the left, and paſſing the 
ſeat of Mr. Robinſon, ſequeſtered in the 
gloom of beech and ſycamores, there are 


fine 
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ſine views over the ſecond reach, as the 
road deſcends the common towards Go.’. 
barrow. Among the boldeſt fells, that 
breaſt the lake on the leſt ſhore, are Hol- 
ling-fell and Swarth-fell, now no longer 
boaſting any part of the foreſt of Martin- 
dale, but ſhewing huge walls of naked rock, 
and ſears, which many torrents have in- 
flicted. One channel only in this dry ſea- 
fon retained its ſhining ſtream; the chaſm 
was dreadful, parting the mountain from 
the ſummit to the baſe; and its waters in 
winter, leaping in foam from precipice to 
precipice, muit be infinitely ſublime ; not, 
however, even then from their maſs, but 
from the length and precipitancy of their 

deſcent. _ | 
The perſpective as the road deſcends into 
Gowbarrow-park is perhaps the very fineſt 
on the lake. The ſcenery of the firlt reach 
is almoſt game when compared with this, 
and 
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and it is difficult to ſay where it can be 
equalled for Alpine ſublimity, and for 
effecting wonder and awful elevation. The 
lake, after expanding at a diſtance to great 
breadth, once more loſes itſelf beyond the 
enormous pile of rock called Place-fell, op- 
polite to which the ſhore, ſeeming to cloſe 
upon all further progreſs, is bounded by 
two promontories covered with woods, that 
ſhoot their luxuriant foliage to the water's 
edge. The ſhattered maſs of gray rock, 
called Yew-crag, riſes immediately over 
theſe, and, beyond, a glen opens to a chaos 
of mountains more ſolemn in their aſpect, 
and ſingular in their ſhapes, than any 
which have appeared, point crowding over 
point in lofty ſucceſſion. Among theſe is 
Stone-croſs-pike and huge Helvellyn, ſcowl- 
ing over all; but, though this retains its 
pre · eminence, its dignity is loſt in the maſs 
of alps around and below it. A fearful 


gloom 
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gloom involved them ; the ſhadows of a 
ftormy ſky upon mountains of dark rock 
and heath. All this is ſeen over the woody 
| fore-ground of the park, which, ſoon 
| ſhrouding us in its bowery lanes, allowed 
the eye and the fancy to repoſe, while ven- 
turing towards new forms and aſſemblages 
of ſublimity. - 
Meantime, the green ſhade, under which 
we paſſed, where the ſultry low of cattle, 
and the ſound of ſtreams hurrying from 
the heights through the copſes of Gowbar- 
row to the lake below, were all that broke 
the ſtillneſs; theſe, with gleamings of the 
water, cloſe on the left, between the foliage, 
and which was ever changing its hue, ſome- 
times aſſuming the ſoft purple of a pigeon's 
neck, at others the ſilvery tint of ſunſhine 
— theſe circumſtances of i imagery were in 


- ſoothing and beautiful variety with the. gi- 


gantic viſions we had loſt. 


The 
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The road till purſuing this border of the 
lake, the copſes opened to partial views of 
the bold rocks, that form the oppoſite 
ſhore, and many a wild receſs and ſolemn 
glen appeared and vaniſhed among them, 
ſome ſhewing only broken fells, the ſides 
of others ſhaggy with foreſts, and nearly all 
lined, at their baſes, with narrow paſtures 
of the moſt exquiſite verdure. Thus de- 
ſcending upon a ſucceſſion of ſweeping bays, 
where the ſhades parted, and admitted the 
lake, that lowed even with us, and again 
retreating from it over gentle eminences, 
where it glittered only between the leaves; 
eroſſing the rude bridges of ſeveral becks, 
rapid, clear and foaming among dark ſtones, 
and receiving a green tint from the cloſely 
ſhadowing trees, but neither precipitous 
enough in their deſcent, nor ample enough 
in their courſe, to increaſe the dignity of 
the ſcene, we came, after paſſing nearly 
three 
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three miles through the park, to Lyulph's 
Tower. This manſion, a ſquare, gray edi- 
fice, with turreted corners, battlements and 
windows in the Gothic ſtyle, has been built 
by the preſent Duke of Norfolk in one of 
the fineſt ſituations of a park, abounding 
with views of the grand and the ſublime. 
It ſtands on a green eminence, a little re- 
moved from the water, backed with wood 
and with paſtures riſing abruptly beyond, 

to the cliffs and crags that crown them, 
In front, the ground falls finely to the 
lake's edge, broken, yet gentle, and ſcatter- 
ed over with old trees, and darkened with 
copſes, which mingle in fine variety of tints 
with the light verdure of the turf beneath. 
Herds of deer, wandering over the. knolls, 
and cattle, repoſing in the ſhade, completed 
this ſweet landſcape. 
'* The lake is hence ſeen to make one of 


its boldeſt expanſes, as it ſweeps round 
| | Place-fell, 
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Place-fell, and flows into the third and laſt 
bend of this wenderful vale. Lyulph's 
Tower looks up this reach to the ſouth, and 
to the eaſt traces all the fells and curving 
banks of Gowbarrow, that bind the ſe- 
cond; while, to the weſt, a dark glen 
opens to a glimpſe of the ſolemn alps 
round Helvellyn; and all theſe objects are 
ſeen over the mild beauty of the park. 

Paſſing fine ſweeps of the ſhore and over 

bold headlands, we came oppoſite to the 


vaſt promontory, called Place- fell, that 
puſhes its craggy foot into the lake, like a 
hon's claw, round which the waters make a 
ſudden turn, and enter Patterdale, their 
third and final expanſe. In this reach, 
they loſe the form of a river, and reſume 
that of a lake, being cloſed, at three miles 
diſtance, 'by the ruinous rocks, that guard 
the gorge of Patterdale, backed by a mul- 
titude of fells, The water, in this ſcope 

VOL, 11, 8 is 
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is of oval form, bounded on one ſide by 
the precipices of Place-fell, Martindale-fell, 
and ſeveral others equally rude and awful 
that riſe from its edge, and ſhew no lines 
of verdure, or maſſes of wood, but retire 
in rocky bays, or project in vaſt promon- 
tories athwart it. The oppoſite ſhore is 
| leſs ſevere. and more romantic; the rocks 
are lower and richly wooded, and, often 
receding from the water, leave room for a 
tract of paſture, meadow land and corn, to 
margin their ruggedneſs. At the upper 
end, the village of Patterdale, and one or 
| two: white farms, peep out from among 
trees beneath the ſcowling mountains, that 
cloſe the ſcene; pitched. in a rocky nook, 
with corn and meadow land, ſloping gently 
in front to the lake, and, here and there, a 
ſcattered grove. But this ſcene is, viewed 
to more advantage from one of the two 
woody eminences, that overhang the lake, 
juſt 
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Juſt at the point where it forms its laſt an- 
gle, and, like an opened compaſs, ſpreads 
its two arms before the eye. Theſe heights 
are extremely beautiful, viewed from the 
oppoſite ſhore, and had long charmed us 
at a diſtance. Approaching them, we eroſſed 
another torrent, Glencoyn-beck, or Airey- 
force, which here divides not only the 
eſtates of the Duke of Norfolk and Mr. 
Hodgkinſon, but the counties of Weſtmore- 
land and Cumberland ; and all the fells be- 
yond, that encloſe the laſt bend of Ullſ- 
water, are in Patterdale. Here, on the 
right, at the feet of awful rocks, was ſpread 
a gay autumnal ſcene, in which the peaſants 
were ſinging merrily as they gathered the 
oats into ſheafs ; woods, turfy hillocks, and, 
above all, tremendous crags, abruptly cloſing 
round the yellow harveſt. The figures, 
together with the whole landſcape, refem- 
| bled one of thoſe beautifully fantaſtic ſcenes, 
82 which 
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which fable calls up before the wand of the 


magician, 
Entering Glencoyn woods and ſweeping 
the boldeſt bay of the lake, while the water 
daſhed with a ſtrong ſurge upon the ſhore, 
we at length mounted a road frightful from 
its ſteepneſs and its crags, and gained one 
of the ' wooded ſummits ſo long admired. 
From hence the view of Ullſwater is the 
moſt extenſive and various, that its ſhores 
exhibit, comprehending its two principal 
reaches, and though not the moſt pictu- 
reſque, it is certainly the moſt grand. To 
the eaſt, extends the middle ſweep in long 
and equal perſpective, walled with barren 
fells on the right, and margined on the leſt 
with the paſtoral receſſes and bowery pro- 
jections of Gowbarrow park, The rude 
mountains above almoſt ſeemed to have 
fallen back from the ſhore to admit this 
landſcape within their hollow boſom, and 
then, 
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then, bending abruptly, appear, like Mil- | 
ton's Adam viewing the ſleeping Eve, to 
hang over it enamoured. 

' Lyulph's Tower is the only object of art, 
except the hamlet of Watermillock, ſeen in 
the diſtant perſpective, that appears in the 
ſecond bend of Ullſwater and this loſes 
much of its effect from the ſquare unifor- 
mity of the ſtructure, and the glaring green 
of its painted window-caſes. This is the 
longeſt reach of the lake. 

Place-fell, which divides the two laſt 
bends, and was immediately oppolite to the 
point we were on, is of the boldeſt form. 
It projets into the water, - an enormous 
maſs of gray crag, ſcarred with dark hues 
thence retiring a little it again bends for- 
ward in huge cliffs, and finally ſtarts up 
into a vaſt perpendicular face of rock. As 
a ſingle object, it is wonderfully grand; and, 
connected with the ſcene, its effect is ſub- 
83 lime. 
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lime. The lower rocks are called Silver- 
rays, and not inaptly ; for, when the ſun 
ſhines upon them, their variegated ſides 
ſomewhat reſemble in IN the rays 
{ſtreaming beneath a cloud. 

The laſt reach of Ulfender which is on 
the right of this point, expands into an oval, 
and its majeſtic ſurface is ſpotted with little 
rocky iſlets, that would adorn a leſs ſacred 
ſcene; here they are prettineſſes, that can 
ſcarcely be tolerated by the grandeur of its 
character. The tremendous mountains, 

which ſcowl over the gorge of Patterdale; 5 
| the cliffs, maſſy, broken and overlooked by 
a multitude of dark ſummits, with the grey 
walls of Swarth and Martindale fells, that 
upheave themſelves on the eaſtern ſhore, 
form altogether one of the moſt grand and 
awful pictures on the lake; yet, admirable 
and impreſſive. as it is, as to ſolemnity and 
aſtoniſhment, its effect with us was not | 

e al 
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equal to that of the more alpine ſketch, 
caught in diſtant perſpective from the * 
ſcent into Gowbarrow-park. 

In theſe views of Ullſwater, ſublimity 
and greatneſs are the predominating cha- 
racters, though beauty often glows upon 
the weſtern bank, The mountains are all 
bold, gloomy and ſevere. When we faw 
them, the ſky accorded well with the ſcene, 
being frequently darkened by autumnal 
cloyds ; and the equinoQtial gate ſwept the 
ſurface of the lake, marking its blackneſs 
with long white lines, and beating its waves 
over the rocks to the foliage of the thickets 
above. The trees, that ſhade theſe emi- 
nences, give greater force to the ſcenes, 
which they either partially exclude, or 
wholly admit, and become themſelves fine 
objects, enriched as they are with the darkeſt 
moſs. | 

From hence the ride to the village of 

| 84 Patterdale, 
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Patterdale, at the lake's head, is, for, the firſt 
part, over precipices covered with wood, 
whence you look down, on the left, upon 
the water, or upon paſtures ſtretching to it; 


on the right, the rocks. riſe abruptly, and 


often impend their maſſes over the road; 
or open to narrow dells, green, rocky and 
overlooked by endleſs mountains. 

About half way to the village of Patter- 


dale, a peninſula ſpreads from this ſhore 


into the lake, where a white houſe, peeping 
from a grove and ſurrounded with green 
encloſures, is beautifully placed. This is 
an inn, and, perhaps, the principal one, as 
to accommodation; but, though its ſitua- 
tion, on a ſpot which on each fide com- 
mands the lake, is very fine, it is not com- 
parable, in point of wildneſs and ſublimity, 
to that of the cottage, called the King's 


Arms, at Patterdale. In the way thither, 


are enchanting catches of the lake, between 
the 


— 
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the trees on the left, and peeps into the 
glens, that wind among the alps towards, 
Helvellyn, on the right. Theſe multiply 
near the head of Ullſwater, where. they 
ſtart off as from one point, like radii, and, 
conclude in trackleſs ſolitudes, 

It is difficult to ſpread varied pictures. of 
ſuch ſcenes before the imagination. A re- 
petition of the ſame images of rock, wood 
and water, and the ſame epithets of grand, 
vaſt and ſublime, which neceſſarily occur, 
muſt appear tautologous, on paper, though 
their archetypes in nature, ever varying in 
outline, or arrangement, exhibit new viſions 
to the eye, and produce new ſhades of 
effect on the mind. It is difficult alſo, 
where theſe delightful differences have been 
experienced, to forbear dwelling on the re- 
membrance, and attempting to ſketch the 
peculiarities, which occaſioned them, The 


ſcenery at the head of Ullſwater is eſpecially | 
productive of ſuch difficulties, where a wiſh 


to 
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to preſent the picture, and a conſciouſneſs 
of the impoſſibility of doing ſo, except by 
the pencil, meet and oppoſe each other. 
+ Patterdale itſelf is a name ſomewhat fa- 
miliar to recollection, from the circumſtance 
of the chief eſtate in it having given to its 
poſſeſſors, for ſeveral centuries, the title of 
Kings of Patterdale. The laft perſon ſo dif- 
tinguiſhed was richer than his anceſtors, 
having increaſed his income, by the moſt 
ludicrous parfimony, to a thouſand pounds 
a year, His ſon and ſucceſſor is an in- 
duſtrious country gentleman, who has im- 
proved the fort of farming manfion, an- 
nexed to the eſtate, and, not affecting 10 
depart much from the ſimple manners of 
the other inhabitants, is reſpectable enough 
to be generally called by his own name of 
Mounſey, inſtead of the title, which was 
probably feldom given to his anceſtors, but 
in ſome ſort of mockery. 

The village is very humble, as to the | 
conditions 
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conditions and views of the inhabitants; 
and very reſpectable, as to their integrity 
and ſimplicity, and to the contentment, 
which is proved by the infrequency of emi- 
grations to other diſtricts, It ſtraggles at 
the feet of fells, ſomewhat removed from 
the lake and near the entrance of the wild 
vale of Glenridding, Its white church is' 
ſeen nearly from the commencement of the 
laſt reach, riſing among trees, and in the 
church-yard are the ruins of an antient yew, 
of remarkable ſize and venerable beauty; 
its trunk, hollowed and ſilvered by age, re- 
ſembles twiſted roots; yet the branches, 
that remain above, are not of melancholy 
black, but flouriſh in rich verdure and N 
foliage. 

The inn is WR" the village, ſecurely 
ſheltered under high crags, while enormous' 
fells, cloſe on the right, open to the gorge 
of Patterdale; and Coldrill. beck, iſſuing 

4 | from 
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from it, deſcends among the corn and mea- 
- dows, to join the lake at a little diſtance. 
We had a happy evening at this cleanly 
cottage, where there was no want, without 
its recompenſe, from the civil offices of the 
people. Among the rocks, that roſe over 
It, is a ſtation, which has been more fre- 
quently ſelected than any other on the lake 
by the painter and the lover of the beau 
idle, as the French and Sir JosHUa REv- 
NOLDS. expreſſively term what Mr. BURKE 
explains in his definition of the word fine. 
Below the point, on which we ſtood, a 
tract of corn and meadow land fell gently 
to the lake, which expanded in great ma- 
jeſty beyond, bounded on the right by the 
| precipices of many fells, and, on the left, 
by rocks finely wooded, and of more broken 
and ſpiry outline. The undulating paſtures 
and copſes of Gowbarrow cloſed the per- 
ſpective. Round the whole of theſe ſhores, 

but 


* 
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but particularly on the left, roſe cluſters of 
dark and pointed ſummits, aſſuming great 
variety of ſhape, amongſt which Helvellyn 
was ſtill pre-eminent. Immediately around 
us, all was vaſt and gloomy ; the fells 
mount ſwiftly and to enormous heights, 
leaving at their baſes only crags and hil- 
locks, tufted: with thickets of dwarf-oak and 
holly, where the beautiful cattle, that adorn- 
ed. them, and a few ſheep, were picking a 
ſcanty ſupper among the heath, 

From this ſpot glens open on either 
hand, that lead the eye only to a chaos of 
mountains. The profile of one near the 
fore-ground on the right is remarkably 
grand, ſhelving from the ſummit in one 
vaſt ſweep of rock, with only ſome inter- 
ruption of craggy points near its baſe, into 
the water. On one fide, it unites with 


the fells in the gorge of Patterdale, and, on 
the other, winds into a bold bay for the 
lake, 
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lake. Among the highlands, ſeen over the 
left ſhore, is Common-fell, a large heathy 
mountain, which appeared to face us; 
Somewhat nearer, is a lower one, called 
Glenridding, and above it the Nab. Graff 
dale has Glenridding and the Nab on one 
ſide towards the water, and Birks-fell and 
St. Sunday's-crag over that, on the other. 
The points, that riſe above the Nab, are 
- Stridon-edge, then Cove's head, and, over 
all, the precipices of dark Helvellyn, now 
appearing only at intervals among the 
clouds. 
Not only every fell of this wild region 
has a name, but almoſt every crag of every 
fell, ſo that ſhepherds ſitting at the fire-{ide 
can direct each other to the exact ſpot 
among the mountains, where a ſtray ſheep 
has been ſeen. | 5 
Among the rocks on the right ſhore, is 
Martindale-fell, once ſhaded with a foreſt, 
"oo | from 
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from which it received its name, and which 


ſpreading to a vaſt extent over the hills and 
vallies beyond, even as far as Hawſwater, 
darkened the front of Swarth-fell and ſeve- 
ral others, that impend over the firſt and 
ſecond reach of Ullſwater. Of the moun- 
tains, which tower above the glen of Pat- 
terdale, the higheſt are Harter's-fell, Kid- 
ſtow-pike, and the ridge, called the High- 
ſtreet ; a name, which reminded us of the 
German denomination, Berg-/traſſe. | 

The effect of a ſtormy evening upon 
the ſcenery was ſolemn, Clouds ſmoked 
along the fells, veiling them for a moment, 
and paſſing on to other ſummits; or ſome- 


times they involved the lower ſteeps, leav- 


ing the tops unobſcured and reſembling 
illands in a diſtant ocean. The lake was 
dark and tempeſtuous, daſhing the rocks 
with a ſtrong foam. It was a ſcene wor- 
thy of the ſublimity of Oſſian, and brought 


to 
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to recollection ſome touches of his gloomy 
pencil. When the ſtorms of the moun- 
tains come, when the north lifts the waves 
on high, I ſit by the ſounding ſhore, Cee. 2 

A large hawk, ſailing proudly in the air, 
and wheeling among the ſtormy clouds, ſu- 
perior to the ſhock of the guſt, was the 
only animated object in the upward pro- 
ſpect. We were told, that the eagles had 
forſaken their aeries in this neighbourhood 
and in Borrowdale, and are fled to the iſle 
of Man; but one had been ſeen in Pat- 
terdale, the day before, which, not being at 
its full growth, could not have arrived from 
a great diſtance, 

We returned to our low-roofed habita- 
tion, where, as the wind ſwept in hollow | 
_ guſts along the mountains and ſtrove 
againſt our caſements, the crackling blaze 
of a wood fire lighted up the cheerfulneſs, 
which, ſo long ſince as Juvenal's time, has 
= | been 
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been allowed to ariſe from the contraſt of 
eaſe againſt difficulty. Suave mart magno, 
turbantibus ægquora ventis; and, however we 


* . 


— — deu | 
Between the groaning foreſt and the ſhore, 
Beat by the boundleſs multitude of waves !” 


it was pleaſant to add, 


© Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join 
To cheer the gloom.” 


4 
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B ROUGHAM CASTLE. 
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Tur next morning, we proceeded 
from Ullſwater along the vale of Emont, 
ſo ſweetly adorned by the woods and lawns 
of Dalemain, the ſeat of Mr. Haſſel, whoſe 
manſion is ſeen in the bottom. One of the 
moſt magnificent proſpects in the country 
is when this vale opens to that of Eden. 
The mountainous range of Croſs-fell front- 
ed us, and its appearance, this day, was very 
ſtriking, for the effect of autumnal light 
and ſhade. The upper range, bright in 
ſunſhine, appeared to riſe, like hght clouds 
above the lower, which was involved in 
dark ſhadow, ſo that it was a conſiderable 
time before the eye could detect the illu- 
ſion. The effect of this was inexpreſſibly 


intereſting. 
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Within view of Emont bridge, which 
divides the counties of Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, is that memorial of antient 
times, ſo often deſeribed under the name of 
Arthur's, Round Table ; a green circular 
ſpot of forty paces diameter, encloſed by a 
dry ditch, and, beyond this, by a bank ; 
each in ſufficient preſervation to ſhew exaQ- 
ly what has been its form. In the midfi 
of the larger circle is another of only ſeven 
paces diameter. We have no means of 
adding to, or even of corroborating any of 
the well known conjeCtures, concerning the 
uſe of this rude and certainly very antient 
monument. Thoſe not qualified to propoſe 
deciſions in this reſp; may, however, 
ſuffer themſelves to believe, that the bank 
without the ditch and the encloſure within 
it were places for different claſſes of perſons, 
intereſted as parties, or ſpectators, in ſome 
tranſactions, paſſing within the inner circle; 

| T 2 and 
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and that theſe, whether religious, civil, or 
military ceremonies, were rendered diſtinct 
and conſpicuous, for the purpoſe of impref- 
fing them upon the memory of the ſpecta- 
tors, at a time when memory and tradition 
were the only preſervatives of hiſtory. 
Paſſing a bridge, under which the Low- 
ther, from winding and romantic banks, 
enters the vale of Eden, we aſcended be- 
tween the groves of Bird's Neſt, or, as it 
is now called, Brougham Hall; a white 
manſion, with battlements and gothic win- 
dows, having formerly a bird painted on 
the front, It is perched among woods, on 
the brow of a ſteep, but not loſty hill, and 
commands enchanting proſpects over the 
vale. The winding Emont; the ruins of 
Brougham Caſtle on a green knoll of Whin- 
field park, ſurrounded with old groves ; far 
beyond this, the highlands of Croſs-fell; to 
the north, Carleton-hall, the handſome mo- 
dern 
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dern manſon of Mr. Wallace, amidſt lawns 
of incomparable . verdure and luxuriant 
woods falling from the heights ; further 
ſtill, the mountain, town and beacon. of 
Penrith ; theſe are the principal- features of 
the rich landſcape, ſpread. before the eye 
from the ſummit of the hill, at Bird's 
Neſt. | | — 9 
As we deſcended to Brougham. Caflle, 
about a mile further, its ruined maſſes of 
pale red ſane, tufted with ſhrubs and 
plants, appeared between groves of fir, 
beach, oak and aſh, amidſt the broken 
ground of Whinfield park, a quarter of a 
mile through which brought us to the ruin 
itſelf. It was guarded by a ſturdy maſtiff, 
worthy the office of porter to ſuch a place, 
and a good effigy of the Sir Porter of a for- 
mer age. Brougham Caſtle, venerable for 
its well - certified antiquity and for the hoary 
maſſes it now exhibits, is rendered more 

Tx: intereſting 
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Intereſting by having been occaſionally the 
reſidence of the humane and generous Sir 
Philip Sydney; who had only to look from 
the windows of this once noble edifice to 
ſee his own © Arcadia” ſpreading on every 


fide. 


The landſcape probably awakened 


his imagination, for it was during a viſit 
here, that the greateſt part of that work wag 
written, | | 
This edifice, once amongſt the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt important of the border fortreſles, 
is ſuppoſed to have been founded by the 
Romans; but the firſt hiſtorical record con- 
cerning it is dated in the time of William 


the: Conqueror, who granted it to his ne- 
phew, Hugh de Albinois. His ſucceſſors 
held it, till 1170, when Hugh de Morville, 
one of the murderers of Thomas a Becket, 
forfeited it by his crime. Brougham was 
afterwards granted by King John to a 


grandſon of Hugh, Robert de Vipont, 


whole 
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whoſe grandſon again forfeited the eſtate, 
which was, however, reſtored to his daugh- 
ters, one of whom marrying a De Clifford, 
it remained in this family, till a daughter of 
the celebrated Counteſs of Pembroke gave 
it by marriage to that of the Tuftons, Earls 
of Thanet, in which it now remains. 
This caſtle has been thrice nearly de- 
moliſhed ; firſt by neglect, during the mi- 
nority of Roger de Vipont, after which it 
was ſuffciently reſtored to receive James 
the Firſt, on his return from Scotland, in 
1617; ſecondly, in the civil wars of Charles 
the Firſt's time ; and thirdly, in 1728, 
when great part of the edifice was delibe- 
rately taken down, and the materials ſold for 
one hundred pounds, Some of the walls 
ſtill remaining are twelve feet thick, and 
the places are viſible, in which the maſſy 
gates were held to them by hinges and 
bolts of uncommon ſize. A fuller proof of 


T4 the 
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the many ſacrifices of comfort and conve- 
nience, by which the higheſt claſſes in for- 
mer ages were glad to purchaſe ſecurity, is 
very ſeldom afforded, than by the three de- 
tached parts ſtill left of this edifice ; but 
they ſhew nothing of the magnificence and 
gracefulneſs, which ſo often charm the eye 
in gothic ruins, Inſtead of theſe, they ex- 
hibit ſymptoms of the cruelties, by which 
their firſt lords revenged upon others the 
wretchedneſs of the continual ſuſpicion felt 
by themſelves. Dungeons, ſecret paſſages 


and heavy iron rings remain to hint of un- 
happy wretches, who were, perhaps, reſcued 
only by death from theſe horrible engines 
of a tyrant's will, The bones probably of 
ſuch victims are laid” beneath the damp 
earth of theſe vaults. | 
4 young woman from a neighbouring 
farm-houſe conducted us over broken banks, 
waſhed by the Emont, to what had been 

the 
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the grand entrance of the caſtle; a venera- 
ble gothic gateway, dark and of great 
depth, paſſing under a ſquare tower, finely 
ſhadowed by old elms. Above, are à croſs- 
loop and two tier of ſmall pointed win- 
dows; no battlements appear at the top; 
but four rows of corbells, which proba- 
bly once ſupported them, now prop ſome 
tufts of antient thorn, that have roots in 
their fractures. | 

As we paſſed under this long gateway, 
we looked into what is {fill called the Keep, 
a ſmall vaulted room, receiving light only 
from loops in the outward wall. Near a 
large fire-place, yet entire, is a trap door 
leading to the dungeon below ; and, in an 
oppoſite corner, a door-caſe to narrow ſtairs, 
that wind up the rurret, where too, as well 
as in the vault, priſoners were probably 
ſecured. One almoſt ſaw the ſurly keeper 
deſcending through this door-caſ 


heard 


and 
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keard him rattle the keys of the chambers 
above, liſtening with indifference to the 
elank of chains and to the echo of that 
groan below, which ſeemed to rend the 
keart it burſt from. 

This gloomy gateway, which had once 
ſounded with the trumpets and horſes of 
James the Firſt, when he viſited the Earl of 
Cumberland, this gateway, now ſerving 
only to ſhelter cattle from the ſtorm, opens, 
at length, to a graſſy knoll, with bold 
maſſes of the ruin ſcattered round it and a 
few old aſh trees, waving in the area. 
Through a fractured arch in the rampart 
ſome features in the ſcenery without appear 
to advantage; the Emont falling over a weir 
at ſome diſtance, with fulling-mills on the 
bank above; beyond, the paſtured ſlopes 
and woodlands of Carleton park, and Croſs- 


fell ſweeping the back-ground, 
Of the three ruinous parts, that now re- 
25 main 
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main of the edifice, one large ſquare maſs, 
near the tower and gateway, appears to 
have contained the principal apartments; 
the walls are of great height, and, though 
roofleſs, nearly entire. We entered what 
ſeemed to have been the great hall, now 
choaked with rubbiſh and weeds. It was 
intereſting to look upwards through the 
void, and trace by the many window-caſes, 
that appeared at different heights in the 
walls, ſomewhat of the plan of apartments, 
whoſe floors and ceilings had long ſince 
vaniſhed ; majeſtic reliques, which ſhewed, 
that here, as well as at Hardwick, the chief 
rooms had been in the ſecond ſtory, Door- 
caſes, that had opened to raoms without 
this building, with remains of paſſages 
within the walls, were frequently ſeen, and, 
here and there, in a corner at a vaſt height, 
fragments of a winding ſtair-caſe, appearing 
beyond the arch of a ſlender door-way, 

EN We 
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We were tempted to enter a ruinous paſs 
ſage below, formed in the great thickneſs of 
the walls ; but it was ſoon loſt in darkneſs, 
and we were told that no perſon had ven- | 
tured to explore the end of this, or of many 
ſimilar paſſages among the ruins, now the 
dens of ſerpents and other venomous rep- 
tiles. It was probably a ſecret way to the 
great dungeon, which may ſtill be ſeen, un- 
derneath the hall; for the roof remains, 
chough what was called the Sweating Pillar, 
from the dew, that was owing to its damp 
ſituation and its ſecluſion from outward air, 
no longer ſupports it. Large iron rings, 
faſtened to the carved heads of animals, are 
ſtill ſhewn in the walls of this dungeon. 
Not a ſingle loop-hole was left by the con- 
triver of this hideous vault for the refreſh- 
ment of priſoners ; yet were they inſulted 
by ſome diſplay of gothic elegance, for the 
pillar already mentioned, ſupporting the 
| "FER centre 
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centre of the roof, ſpread from thence into 
eight branches, which deſcended the walls, 
and terminated at the floor in the heads, 
holding the iton rings. 

The ſecond maſs of the ruin, which, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
main building, was formerly connected with 
it, ſhews the walls of many ſmall chambers, 
with reliques of the paſſages and ſtairs, that 
led to them. But, perhaps, the only pictu- 
reſque feature of the caſtle is the third de- 
tachment; a ſmall tower finely ſhattered, 
having near its top a flouriſhing aſh, grow- 
ing from the ſolid walls, and overlooking 
what was once the moat. We mounted a 
perilous ſtair-caſe, of which many ſteps 
were gone, and others trembled to the preſ- 
| ſure; then gained a turret, of which two 
ſides were alſo fallen, and, at length, aſ- 
cended to the whole magnificence and ſub- 
limity of the proſpect. 

To 
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To the eaſt, ſpread nearly all the tick? 
vale of Eden, terminated by the Stainmore 
hills and other highlands of Yorkſhire ; to 
the north-eaſt, the mountains of Croſs-fell 
bounded the long landſcape. The nearer 
| grounds were Whinfield- park, broken, to- 
wards the Emont, into ſhrubby ſteeps, 
where the deep red of the ſoil mingled with 
the verdure of foliage; part of Sir Michael 
le Fleming's woods rounding a hill on the 
oppoſite bank, and, beyond, a wide extent 
of low land. To the ſouth, ſwelled the 
upland boundaries of Bampton-vale, with 
Lowther-woods, ſhading the paſtures and 
diſtantly crowned by the fells of Hawſ- 
water ; more to the weſt, Bird's Neſt, ho- 
ſomed high in tufted trees;“ at its foot, 
Lopitter-bridge, and, a little further, the 
neat hamlet and bridge of Emont. In the 
low lands, Rill nearer, the Lowther and 
Emont united, the latter flowing in ſhining 
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circles among the woods and deep- green 
meadows of Carleton- park. Beyond, at a 
yaſt diſtance to the weſt and north, roſe all 
the alps of all the lakes ! an horizon ſcarce- 
ly to be equalled in England. Among theſe 
broken mountains, the ſhaggy ridge of Sad- 
dleback was proudly pre-eminent ; but one 
forked top of its rival Skiddaw peeped over 
its declining fide. Helvellyn, huge and miſ- 
ſhapen, towered above the fells of Ullſ- 
water. The ſun's rays, ſtreaming from be- 
neath a line of dark clouds, that overhung 
the weſt, gave a tint of ſilvery light 80 all 
theſe alps, and reminded us of the firſt ex- 
quiſite appearance of the mountains, at 
Goodeſberg, which, however, in grandeut 
and elegance of outline, united with pictu- 
reſque richneſs, we have never ſeen equal- 
led. 

Of the walis around us every ledge, 


marking their, many ſtortes, was emboſled 


with 
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with luxuriant vegetation. Tufts of the 
hawthorn ſeemed to grow from the ſolid 
ſtone, and ſlender ſaplings of aſh waved 
over the deſerted door-caſes, where, at the 
transforming hour of twilight, the ſuperſti- 
tious eye might miſtake them for ſpectres 
of ſome early poſſeſſor of the caſtle, reſtleſs 
from guilt, or of ſome ſufferer perſevering 


from vengeance. 


THE TOWN AND BEACON OP PENRITH. 
. =— == — - 


Havixo purſued the road one mile 
further, for the purpoſe of viſiting the ten- 
der memorial of pious affection, ſo often 
deſcribed under the name of Counteſs' Pil- 
lar, we returned to Emont-bridge, and from 
thence reached Penrith, pronounced Pey- 


rith, the moſt ſouthern town of Cumber- 
land, 


land. So far off as the head of Ullſwater, 
fourteen miles, this is talked of as an im- 
portant place, and looked to as the ſtore- 


houſe of whatever is wanted more than 
the fields and lakes ſupply. Thoſe, who 
have lived chiefly in large towns, have to 
learn from the wants and dependencies of 
a. people thinly ſcattered, like the inhabi- 
tants of all mountainous regions, the great 
value of any places of mutual reſort, how- 
ever little diſtinguiſhed in the general view 
of a country. Penrith is ſo often mentioned 
in the neighbourhood, that the firſt appear- 
ance of it ſomewhat diſappointed us, becauſe 
we had not conſidered how many ſerious 
reaſons thoſe, who talked of it, might have 
for their eſtimation, which ſhould yet not at 
all relate to the qualities, that render places 
intereſting to a traveller. ; 

The town, conſiſting chiefly of old 


houſes, ſtraggles along two ſides of the high 
VOL, IT, | north 
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north road, and is built upon the ſide of a 
mountain, that towers to great height above 
it, in ſteep and heathy knolls, unſhaded by 
a fingle tree. Eminent, on the ſummit of 
this mountain, ſands the old, ſolitary bea- 
con, viſible from almoſt every part of Pen- 
rith, which, notwithſtanding its many ſymp- 
toms of antiquity, is not deficient of neat- 
neſs. The houſes are chiefly white, with 
door and window caſes of the red ſtone 
found in the neighbourhood. Some of the 
ſmaller have over their doors dates of the 
latter end of the ſixteenth century. There 
are ſeveral inns, of which that called Old 
Buchanan's was recommended to us, firſt, 
by the recollection, that Mr. Gray had 
mentioned it, and aſterwards by the comfort 
and civility we found there. 

Some traces of the Scottiſh dialect and 
pronunciation appear as far ſouth as Lan- 
caſhire; in Weltmoreland, they become 


ſtronger z 


——— 


ſtronger ; and, at Penrith, are extremely 
diſtin and general, ſerving for one among 
many peaceful indications of an approach, 
once notified chiefly by preparations for 
hoſtility, or defence. Penrith is the moſt 
ſouthern town in England at which the 
guinea notes of the Scotch bank are in cir- 
culation. The beacon, a fort of ſquare 
tower, with a peaked roof and openings at 
the ſides, is a more perfect inſtance of the 
direful neceſſities of paſt ages, than would 
be expected to remain in this. The cir- 
cumſtances are well known, which made 
ſuch watchfulneſs eſpecially proper, at Pen- 
rith; and the other traces of warlike habits 
and precautions, whether appearing in re- 
cords, or buildings, are too numerous to be 
noticed in a ſketch, which rather pretends 
to deſcribe what the author has ſeen, than 
to enumerate what has been diſcovered by 
the reſearches of others. Dr. Burn's Hiſ- 
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tory contains many curious particulars ; and 
there are otherwiſe abundant and ſatisfac- 
tory memorials, as to the ſtate of the de- 
bateable ground, the regulations for ſecuring 
paſſes or fords, and even to the public 
maintenance of ſlough dogs, which were 
to purſue aggreſſors with hot trod, as che 
inhabitants were to follow them by horn 
and voice. Theſe are all teſtimonies, that 
among the many evils, inflicted upon coun- 
tries by war, that, which is not commonly 
thought of, is not the leaſt ; the public en- 
couragement of a diſpoſition to violence, 
under the names of gallantry, or valour, 
which will not ceaſe exactly when it is 
publicly prohibited ; and the education of 
numerous bodies to habits of ſupplying their 
wants, not by conſtant and uſeful labour, 
but by ſudden and deſtructive. exertions of 
force. The miſtake, by which courage is 
releaſed from all moral eſtimation of the 

purpoſes, 
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purpoſes, for which it is exerted, and is 
conſidered to be neceſſarily and univerſally 
a good in itſelf, rather than a means of 
good, or of evil, according to its applica- 
tion, is- among the ſevereſt misfortunes of 
mankind. Tacitus has an admirable re- 


proof of it — 


I 
\ 


Ubi manu agitur, modeſtia et probitas no- 


* * * * 
mina ſuperioris ſunt,” 


Though the ſituation of Penrith, looking 
up the vales of Eden and Emont, is re- 
markably pleaſant, that of the beacon above 
is infinitely finer, commanding an horizon 
of at leaſt an hundred miles diameter, filled 
with an endleſs variety of beauty, great- 
neſs and ſublimity. The view extends over 
Cumberland, parts of Weſtmoreland, Lan- 
' caſhire, Yorkſhire, and a corner of North- 
umberland and Durham. On. a clear day; 
Us-- the 
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the Scottiſh high lands, beyond Solway 
Firth, may be diſtinguiſhed, like faint 
clouds, on the horizon, and the ſteeples of 
Carliſle are plainly viſible. All the inter- 
vening country, ſpeckled with towns and 
villages, is ſpread beneath the eye, and, 
nearly eighty miles to the eaſtward, part,of 
| the Cheviot-hills are traced, a dark line, 
binding the diſtance and marking the ſepa- 
ration between earth 'and ſky. On the 
| Plains towards Carliſle, the nearer ridges of 
Croſs-fell are ſeen to commence, and thence 
ſtretch their barren ſteeps thirty miles to- 
wards the eaſt, where they diſappear among 
the Stainmore- hills and the huge moorlands 
of Yorkſhire, that cloſe up the long land- 
ſcape of the vale of Eden. Among theſe, 
the broken lines of Ingleborough ſtart above 
all the broader ones of the moors, and that 
mountain {till proclaims itſelf ſovereign of 
the Yorkſhire heights, a 

ö Southward, 
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Southward, riſe the wonders of Weſt- 
moreland, Shapfells, ridge over ridge, the 
nearer pikes of Hawſwater, and then the 
mountains of Ullſwater, Helvellyn pre-emi- 
nent amongſt them, diſtinguiſhed by the 
grandeur and boldneſs of their outline, as 
well as the variety of their ſhapes; ſome 
hugely ſwelling, ſome aſpiring in cluſters 
of alpine points, and ſome broken into 
ſhaggy ridges. The ſky, weſtward from 
hence and far to the north, diſplays a viſion 
of Alps, Saddleback ſpreading towards Keſ- 
wick its long . ſhattered ridge, and one top 
of Skiddaw peering beyond it; but the 
others of this diſtrict are inferior in gran- 
deur to the fells of Ullſwater, more broken 
into points, and with leſs of contraſt in their 
forms. Behind Saddleback, the ſkirts of 
Skiddaw ſpread themſelves, and thence low 
hills ſhelve into the plains of C umberland, 
that extend to Whitehaven ; the only level 

U4 line 
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line in the ſcope of this-vaſt horizon. The 

= -  ſeenery nearer to the eye exhibited cultiva- 
tion in its richeſt ſtate, varied with paſtoral 

| and ſylvan beauty; landſcapes embelliſhed 

by the elegancies of art, and rendered ve- 
nerable by the ruins of time. In the vale 
of Eden, Carleton-hall, flouriſhing under the 
hand of careful attention, and Bird's Neſt, 
luxuriant in its ſpiry woods, oppoſed their 
_ cheerful beauties to the neglected walls of 
Brougham Caſtle, once the terror, and, even 
in ruins, the pride of the ſcene, now half- 


ſhrouded in its melancholy grove. Theſe 
objects were lighted up by partial gleams 
of ſunſhine, which, as they fled along 
the valley, gave magical effect to all they 
touched, 

The other vales in the home proſpect 


were thoſe of Bampton and Emont ; the 
firſt open and gentle, ſhaded by the gradual 
woods of Lowther-park ; the laſt cloſer and 
| 4 more 
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more romantic, withdrawing in many a lin- 
gering bend towards Ullſwater, where it is 
cloſed by the pyramidal Dunmallard, but 
not before a gleam of the lake is ſuffered 
to appear beyond the dark baſe of the hill. 
At the nearer end of the vale, and immedi- 
ately under the eye, the venerable ruins of 
Penrith Caſtle creſt a round green hill. 
Theſe are of pale-red Rone, and land in 
detached maſſes ; but have little that is 
pictureſque in their appearance, time having 
ſpared neither tower, or gateway, and not - 
a ſingle tree giving ſhade, or force, . to the 
ſhattered walls. The ground about the caſ- 
tle is broken into graſſy knolls, and only 
cattle wander over the deſolated tract. Time 
has alſo obſeured the name of the founder; 
but it is known, that the main building was 
repaired, and ſome addition made to it by 
Richard the Third, when Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who lived here, for five years, in his 

| office 
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office of ſheriff of Cumberland, promoting 
the York intereſt by artful hoſpitalities, and 
endeavouring to ſtrike terror into the Lan- 
caſtrians. Among the ruins is a ſubterra- 
neous paſſage, leading to a houſe in Penrith, 
above three hundred yards diſtant, called 
Dockwray Caſtle. The town lies between 
the fortreſs and the Beacon-hill, ſpreading 
prettily along the ſkirts of the mountain, 
with its, many roofs of blue late, among 
which the church riſes near a dark grove. 
Penrith, from the latter end of the laſt 
century, till lately, when it was purchaſed 
by the Duke of Devonſhire, belonged to 
the family of Portland, to whom it was 
given by William the A0 probably in- 
ſtead of the manors in- Wales, which it was 
one of William's few faulty deſigns to have 
given to his favourite companion, had not 
Parliament remonſtrated, and informed him, 
| that the Crown could not alienate the ter- 
| ritories 
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ritories of the Principality. The church, a 
building of red ſtone, unuſually well dif- 
poſed in the interior, is a vicarage of ſmall 
endowment ; but the value of money in 
this part of the kingdom is ſo high, that 
the merit of independence, a merit and a 
happineſs which ſhould always belong to- 
clergymen, is attainable by the poſſeſſors of 
very moderate incomes. What is called 
the Giant's Grave in the church-yard is a 
narrow ſpot, incloſed, to the length of four- 
teen or fifteen feet, by rows of low ſtones, 
at the ſides, and, at the ends, by two pil- 
lars, now ſlender, but apparently worn by 
the weather from a greater thickneſs. The 
height of theſe is eleven or twelve feet; 
and all the ſtones, whether in the borders, 
at the ſides, or in theſe Pillars, bear traces 
of rude carving, which ſhew, at leaſt, that 
the monument muſt have been thought very 
important by thoſe. that raiſed it, ſince the 

ſingularity 
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ſingularity of its ſize was not held a ſuffi- 
cient diſtinction. We pored intently over 
theſe traces, though certainly without the 
hope of diſcovering any thing not known 
to the eminent antiquarians, who have con- 
feſſed their ignorance concerning the origin 
of them. | 


— — 


FROM PENRITH TO KESWICK. 


Tux Grayſtock road, which we took | 
for the firſt five or ſix miles, is unintereſt- 
ing, and offers nothing worthy of attention, 
before the approach to the caſtle, the ſeat 
of the Duke of Norfolk. The appearance 
of this from the road is good ; a gray build- 
ing, with gothic towers, ſeated in. a valley 
among lawns and woods, that ſtretch, with 
great pomp of ſhade, to/gently-riſing hills. 
— 5 Behind 
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Behind theſe, Saddleback, huge, gray and 
barten, riſes with all its ridgy lines; a grand 
and ſimple back-ground, giving exquiſite 
effect to the dark woods below. Such is 
the height of the mountain, that, though 
eight or ten miles off, it appeared, as we 
approached the caſtle, almoſt to impend over 
it, Southward from Saddleback, a- multi- 
tude of pointed ſummits crowd the horizon; 
and it is moſt intereſting, after leaving 
Grayſtock, to obſerve their changing atti- 
tudes, as you advance, and the gradual diſ- 
cloſure of their larger features. Perhaps, a 
ſudden diſplay of the ſublimeſt ſcenery, 
however full, imparts leſs emotion, than a 
gradually increaſing view of it; when ex- 
pectation takes the higheſt tone, and imagi- 
nation finiſhes the ſketch. | 

About two miles beyond Grayſtock, the 
moorlands commence, and, as far as ſample 
greatneſs conſtitutes ſublimity, this was, in- 


deed, 


| 
| 
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| deed, a ſublime proſpect; leſs ſo only tliati 


that from Shapfell itſelf, where the moun- 
tains are not ſo varied in their forms and 
are plainer in their grandeur. We were 


on a vaſt plain, if plain that may be called, 


which ſwells into long undulations, ſur- 


rounded by an aznphitheatre of heathy 


mountains, that ſeem to have been ſhook 
by ſome grand convulſion of the earth, 
and tumbled around in all ſhapes. Not a 


tree, a hedge, and ſeldom even a ſtone wall, 


broke the grandeur of their lines ; what was 


not heath was only rock and gray crags ; 
and a ſhepherd's hut, or his flocks, browſing | 
on the ſteep ſides of the fells, or in the nar- 


row vallies, that opened diſtantly, was all 
that diverſified the vaſt ſcene. Saddleback 


ſpread his ſkirts weſtward along the plain, 
and then reared himſelf in terrible and 


lonely majeſty. In the long perſpective 
beyond, were the crowding points of the 


i fells 


' 
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fells round Keſwick, Borrowdale, and the 
vales of St. John and Leyberthwaite, ſtretch- 
ing away to thoſe near Graſmere. The 
weather was in ſolemn harmony with the 
ſcenery ; long ſhadows ſwept over the hills, 
followed by gleaming lights. Tempeſtuous 
guſts alone broke the filence. Now and 
then, the ſun's rays had a ſingular appear- 
ance ; pouring, from under clouds, between 
the tops of fells into ſome deep _ at a 
diſtance, as into a focus. 

This is the very region, which the wild 
fancy of a poet, like Shakeſpeare, would 
people with witches, and ſhew them at their 
incantations, calling ſpirits from the clouds 
and ſpectres from the earth. 

On the now lonely plains of this vaſt 
amphitheatre, the Romans had two camps, 
and their Eagle ſpread its wings over a 
ſcene worthy of its own ſoarings. The 
lines of theſe encampments may. ſtill be 

| dtraced 
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traced on that part of the plain, called Hut- 
ton Moor, to the north of the high road 
and over its whole extent towards Keſwick 
a Roman way has been diſcovered. Fune- 
real urns have alſo been dug up here, and 
an altar of Roman form, but with the in- 
ſcription obliterated. 

Nearer Saddleback, we percaivgd crags 
and heath mingling on its precipices, and 
its baſe broken into a little world of moun- 
tains, green with cultivation, White farms, 
each with its grove to ſhelter it from the 
deſcending guſts, corn and paſtures of the 
brighteſt verdure enlivened the ſkirts of the 
mountain all round, climbing towards the 
dark heath and crags, or ſpreading down- 
wards into the vale of 'Threlkeld, where 
the ſlender Lowther ſhews his . 


ſtream. 
Leaving Hutton Moor, the road ſoon 
began to aſcend the ſkirts of Saddleback, 
| and 
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and paſſed between green hillocks, where 
cattle appeared moſt elegantly in the moun- 
tain, ſcene, under the crags, or ſipping at 
the clear ſtream, that guſhed from the rocks, 
and wound to the vale below. Such cry- 
ſtal rivulets croſſed our way continually, 
as we roſe upon the ſide of Saddleback, 
which towers abruptly on the right, and, on 
the left, ſinks as ſuddenly into the vale of 
Threlkeld, with precipices ſometimes little 
leſs than tremendous. This mountain is 
the northern boundary of the vale in its 
whole, length to Keſwick, the points of 
whoſe fells cloſe the perſpective. Rocky 
heights guard it to the ſouth. The valley 
between is green, without wood, and, with 
much that is grand, has little beautiful, till 
near its concluſion ; where, more fertile 
and ftill more wild, it divides into three 
narrower vallies, two of which diſcloſe 
ſcenes of ſuch ſublime ſeverity as even our 
VOL, IIs, 4 long 


& 


long view of Saddleback had not prepared 


us to expect. , 
The firſt of theſe, is the vale of St. John, 


a narrow, cultivated ſpot, lying in the bo- 
ſom of tremendous rocks, that impend over 


it in maſſes of gray crag, and often reſem- 
ble the ruins of caſtles. Theſe rocks are 
overlooked by ſtill more awful mountains, 
that fall in abrupt lines, and cloſe up the 
viſta, except where they alſo are command- 


ed by the vaſt top of Helvellyn. On every 


fide, are images of deſolation and ſtupen- 


dous greatneſs, cloſing upon a narrow line 
of paſtoral richneſs; a picture of verdant 
beauty, ſeen through a frame of rock work. 
It is between the cliffs of Threlkeld-fell and 


the purple ridge of Nadale- fell, that this 


vale ſeems to repoſe in its moſt ſilent and 


perfect peace. No village and ſcarcely a 


cottage diſturbs its retirement, The flocks, 


that feed at the feet of the cliffs, and the 
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ſteps of a ſhepherd, * in this office of his 
mountain watch,” are all, that haunt the 
« dark ſequeſtered nook.” 

The vale of Nadale runs parallel with 
that of St. John, from which it is ſeparated 
by the ridge of Nadale-fell, and has the 
ſame ſtyle of character, except that it is 
terminated by a well wooded mountain. 
Beyond this, the perſpective is overlooked 
by the fells, that terminate the vale of St. 
John. 

The third valley, opening from the head 
of Threlkeld, winds along the feet of Sad- 
dleback and Skiddaw to Keſwick, the ap- 
proach to which, with all its world of rocky 
ſummits, the lake being ſtill ſunk below 
the ſight, is ſublime beyond the power of 
deſcription. Within three miles of Keſ- 
wick, Skiddaw unfolds itſelf, cloſe behind 
Saddleback ; their ſkirts unite, but the for- 
mer is leſs huge and of very different form 

X 2 from 
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ſeldomer broken into precipices, it darts up- 
ward with a vaſt ſweep into three ſpiry 


paſſed the bleak ſides of Saddleback, and 
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from the laſt ; being more pointed and 


ſummits, two of which only are ſeen from 
this road, and ſhews ſides dark with heath 
and little varied with rock. Such is its aſ- 
pect from the Penrith road ; from other 
ſtations its attitude, ſhape and colouring are 


very different, though its alpine termina- 
tions are always viſible. | 

Threlkeld itſelf is a ſmall village, about 
thirteen miles from Penrith, with a very 


humble inn, at which thoſe, who have 


thoſe, who are entering upon them, may 14 
rejoice to reſt, We had been blown about, 


for ſome hours, in an open chaiſe, and 


hoped for mere. refreſhment than could be 
obtained; but had the ſatisfaction, which 
was, indeed, general in theſe regions; of ob- 
ſerving the good intentions, amounting al- 


moſt 
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moſt to kindneſs, of the cottagers towards 
their gueſts. They have nearly always ſome 
fare, which leſs civility than theirs might 
render acceptable ; and the hearth blazes in 
their clean ſanded parlours, within two 
minutes after you enter them. Some ſort 
of preſerved fruit is conſtantly ſerved after 
the repaſt, with cream, an innocent luxury, 
for which no animal has died, | 
It is not only from thoſe, who are to 
gain by ſtrangers, but from almoſt every 
perſon, accidentally accoſted by a queſtion, 
that this favourable opinion will be formed, 
as to the kind and frank manners of the 
people. We were continually remarking, 
between Lancaſter and Keſwick, that ſevere 
as the winter might be in theſe diſtricts, 
from the early ſymptoms of it then appa- 
rent, the conduct of the people would ren- 
der it ſcarcely unpleaſant to take the ſame 
journey in the depths of December. 
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In theſe countries, the farms are, for the 
moſt part, ſmall, and the farmers and their 
children work in the ſame fields with their 
ſervants. Their families have thus no op- 
portunities of temporary inſight into che 
ſociety, and luxuries of the great, and have 
none of thoſe miſeries, which dejected va- 
nity and multiplied wiſhes inflict upon the 
purſuers of the higher ranks. They are 
alſo without the baſeneſs, which ſuch pur- 
ſuers uſually have, of becoming abject be- 
fore perſons of one claſs, that by the autho- 

Tity of an apparent connection with them, 
they may be inſolent to thoſe of another; 
and are free from the eſſential humiliation 
of ſhewing, by a general and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing admiration of all perſons richer than 
themſelves, that the original diſtinctions be- 
tween virtue and vice have been eraſed 
from their minds by the habit of comparing 
the high and the low. 
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The true conſciouſneſs of independence, 
which labour and an ignorance of the 
vain appendages, falſely called luxuries, 
| give to the inhabitants of theſe diſtricts, is 
probably the cauſe of the ſuperiority, per- 
ceived by ſtrangers in their tempers and 
manners, over thoſe of perſons, apparently 
better circumſtanced. They have no re- 
membrance of flights, to be revenged by 
inſults ; no hopes from ſervility, nor irrita- 
tion from the deſire of unattainable diſtinc- 
tions. Where, on the contrary, the encou- 
ragement of artificial wants has produced 
dependence, and mingled with the fictitious 
appearance of wealth many of the moſt 
real evils of poverty, the benevolence of 
the temper flies with the ſimplicity of 
the mind. There 1s, perhaps, not a more 
odious proſpect of human ſociety, than 
where an oſtentatious, manceuvring and 
corrupted peaſantry, taking thoſe, who in- 
| X 4 duce 
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duce them to crimes, for the models of 
their morality, mimic the vices, to which 
they were not born, and attempt the coarſe 
covering of cunning and infolence for 
practices, which it is a ſcience and fre- 
quently an object of education to conceal 
by flagitious elegancies. Such perſons form 
in the country a bad copy of the worſt 
London ſociety ; the vices, without the 
intelligence, and without the aſſuaging 
virtues, | ; 5 
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DRUIDICAL MONUMENT. 
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AFTER paſſing the very ſmall, but 
neatly furniſhed church of Threlkeld, the 
condition of which may be one teſtimony 
to the worthineſs of the neighbourhood, 
and riſing beyond the vales before deſcribed, 
we came to the brow of a hill, called Caſtle 
Rigg, on which, to the left of the road, are 


the remains of one of thoſe circular monu- 
ments; which, by general conſent, are called 
Druids' Temples. This is formed of thirty- 
ſeven ſtones, placed in a circle of about 
twenty- eight yards diameter, the largeſt 
being not leſs than ſeven feet and a half 
high, which is double the height of the 
others. At the eaſtern part of this circle, and 
within it, ſmaller ſtones are arranged in an 
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oblong of about ſeven yards long, and, at 
the greateſt breadth, four yards wide. Many 
of thoſe round the circle appear to have 
fallen and now remain at unequal diſtances, 
of which the greateſt is towards the north. 
Whether our judgment was influenced 
by the authority of a Druid's choice, or 
that the place itſelf commanded the opinion, 
we thought this ſituation the moſt ſeverely 
grand of any hitherto paſſed. There is, 
perhaps, not a ſingle object in the ſcene, 

that interrupts the ſolemn tone of feeling, 
impreſſed by its general characters of pro- 
found ſolitude, greatneſs and awful wild- 
neſs. Caſtle Rigg is the central point of 
three vallies, that dart immediately under 
it from the eye, and whoſe mountains form 
part of an amphitheatre, which is completed 
by thoſe of Derwentwater, in the weſt, and 
by the precipices of Skiddaw and Saddle- 


back, cloſe on the north, The hue, which 
pervades 


pervades all theſe mountains, is that of dark 
heath, or rock; they are thrown into every 
form and direction, that Fancy would ſug- 
geſt, and are at that diſtance, which allows 
all their grandeur to prevail; nearer than 
the high lands, that ſurround Hutton Moor, 
and further removed than the fells in the 
ſcenery of Ullſwater. 

To the ſouth open the rocks, that dit. 
cloſe the vale of St. John, whoſe verdant 
beauty bears no proportion to its ſublimity ; 
to the weſt, are piled the ſhattered and fan- 
taſtic points of Derwentwater ; to the north, 
Skiddaw, with its double top, reſembling 
a volcano, the cloudy vapours aſcending 
from its higheſt point, like ſmoke, and 
ſometimes rolling in wreaths down its fides ; 
and to the eaſt, the vale of Threlkeld, 
ſpreading green round the baſe of Saddle- 
back, its vaſt fide-ſkreen, opened to the 
moorlands, beyond which the ridge of 

Croſs-fell 
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Croſs- fell appeared; its dignity now dimi- 
niſhed by diſtance. This point then is ſur- 
rounded by the three grand rivals of Cum- 
berland ; huge Helvellyn, ſpreading Saddle- 
back and ſpiry Skiddaw, 

Buch ſecluſion and ſublimity were, in- 
deed, well ſuited to the deep and wild myſ- 
teries of the Druids, Here, at moon. light, 
every Druid, ſummoned by that terrible 
horn, never awakened but upon high occa- 
ſions, and deſcending from his mountain, 
or ſecret cave, might aſſemble without in- 
truſion from one facrilegious footſtep, and 
celebrate a midnight feſtival by a ſavage 


Le 
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As, done in open day, would dim the ſun, 
Tho' thron'd in noontide brightneſs,” 


CARACTACUS, 


Here, | 
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Here, too, the Bards, 


© Rob'd in their flowing veſts of innocent white, 
Deſcend, with harps, that glitter to the moon, 
Hymning immortal trains. The ſpirits of air, 
Of earth, of water, nay of heav'n itſelf, 

Do liſten to their lay; and off, tis ſaid, 


In viſible ſhapes, dance they a magic round 
To the high minſtrelſy.“ 


As we deſcended the ſteep mountain to 
Keſwick, the romantic fells round the lake 
opened finely, but the lake itſelf was con- 
cealed, deep in its rocky cauldron. We ſaw 
them under the laſt glow of ſun-ſet, the 
upward rays producing a miſty purple glory 
between the dark tops of Cawſey-pikes and 
the bending peaks of Thornthwaite fells. 
Soon after, the ſun having ſet to the vale 
of Keſwick, there appeared, beyond breaks 
in its weſtern mountains, the rocks of other 
vallies, ſtill lighted up by a purple gleam, 

| and 
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and receiving ſtrong rays on ſhaggy points; 
to which their receſſes gave ſoft and ſhadowy 
contraſt, But the magical effect of theſe 
ſunſhine rocks, oppoſed to the darkneſs of 
the nearer valley, can ſcarcely be imagined. 

Still as we deſcended, the lake of Der- 


wentwater was ſcreened from our view; 


but the rich level of three miles wide, that 


ſpreads between it and Baſſenthwaite-water 
in the ſame vale, lay, like a map, beneath 
us, chequered with groves and cottages, 
with encloſures of corn and meadows, and 
adorned by the pretty village of - Croſs- 
thwaite, its neat, white church conſpicuous 
among trees. The fantaſtic fells of Der- 
wentwater bordered this repoſing landſcape, 


on the welt, and the mighty Skiddaw roſe 


* 


over it, on the caſt, concealing the lake of 

Baſſenthwaite. | | 
The hollow daſhings of the Greta, in its 
rocky channel, at the foot of Skiddaw, and 
In 
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in one of the moſt wizard little glens that 
nature ever fancied, were heard long before 
we looked down its ſteep woody bank, and 
ſaw it winding away, from cloſe inacceſſible 
chaſms, to the vale of Keſwick, corn and 
meadows ſpread at the top of the left bank, 
and the crags of Skiddaw ſcowling over it, 
on the right. 

At length, we had a glimpſe of the 
north end of Derwentwater, and ſoon after 
entered Keſwick, a ſmall place of ſtone 
houſes, lying at the foot of Caſtle Rigg, 
near Skiddaw, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the lake, which, however, is not ſeen 
from the town. 

We were impatient to view. this celes 
brated lake, and immediately walked down 
to Crow-park, a green eminence at its 
northern end, whence it is generally allow. 
ed to appear to great advantage. Expecta- 
tion had been raiſed too high : Shall we 


own 
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own our diſappointment ? Prepared for 
ſomething more than we had already ſeen, 
by what has been ſo eloquently ſaid of it, 
by the view of its vaſt neighbourhood and 
the grandeur of its approach, the lake itſelf 
looked inſignificant ; and, however rude, or 
awful, its nearer rocks might have appeared, 
if ſeen unexpectedly, they were not in ge- 
neral ſo vaſt, or ſo boldly outlined, as to 
retain a character of ſublimity from com- 
pariſon. Oppoſed to the ſimple majeſty of 
Ullſwater, the lake of Derwent was ſcarcely 
intereſting. Something muſt, indeed, be 
attributed to the force of firſt impreſſions ; 
but, with all allowance for this, Ullſwater 
muſt ſtill retain an high pre-eminence for 
grandeur and ſublimity. 

Derwentwater, however, when more mi- 
nutely viewed, has peculiar charms both 
from beauty and wildneſs, and as the emo- 
tions, excited by diſappointed expectation, 

began 
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began to ſubſide, we became ſenſible of 
them. It ſeems to be nearly of a round 
form, and the whole is ſeen at one glance; 
expanding within an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, rocky, but not vaſt, broken into many 
fantaſtic ſhapes, peaked, ſplintered, impend- 
ing, ſometimes pyramidal, opening by nar- 
row vallies to the view of rocks, that riſe 
immediately beyond and are again over- 
looked by others. The precipices ſeldom 
overſhoot the water, but are arranged at 
ſome diſtance, and the ſhores ſwell with 
woody eminences, or fink into green, paſ- 
toral margins. Maſſes of wood alſo fre- 
quently appear among the cliffs, feathering 
them to their ſummits, and a white cottage 
ſometimes peeps from out their ſkirts, ſeated 
on the ſmooth knoll of a paſture, projecting 
to the lake, and looks ſo exquilitely pictu- 
reſque, as to ſeem placed there purpoſely to 
adorn it. The lake in return faithfully 

vol. 11. Y reflects 
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reflects the whole picture, and ſo even and 


brilliantly tranſlucent is its ſurface, that it 
rather heightens, than obſcures the colour- 
ing. Its mild boſom is ſpotted by four 
ſmall iſlands, of which thoſe called Lords" 
and St, Herbert's are well wooded, and 
adorn the ſcene, but another is deformed by 
buildings, ſtuck over it, like figures upon a 
twelfth-cake. 9 

Beyond the head of the lake, and at a 
direct diſtance of three or four miles from 
Crow-park, the paſs of Borrowdale opens, 
guarded by two piles of rock, the boldeſt in 
the ſcene, overlooked by many rocky points, 
and, beyond all, by rude mountain tops 
which come partially and in glimpſes to the 
view. Among the moſt ſtriking features 
of che caftern ſhore are the woody cliffs of 
Lowdore; then, nearer to the eye, Wal- 
low-crags, a title uſed here a8 well as at 
aalen of dark brown. rock, looſely 
tal”. | Y  Iinpeadee; 
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impending ; neater ſtill, Caſtle-hill, pyra- 
midal and richly wooded to its point, the 
moſt luxuriant feature of the landſcapes 
Cawſey-pike, one of the moſt remarkable 
rocks' of the weſtern ſhore, has its ridge 
ſcolloped into points as if with a row of 
corbells; My 

The cultivated vale of Newland: ſlopes 
upward from the lake between theſe and 
Thornthwaite fells. Northward, -beyond 
Crowpark, riſes Skiddaw.; at its baſe com- 
mences the beautiful level, that ſpreads to 
Baſſenthwaite water, where the rocks in the 
welt fide of the perſpe qive ſoon begin to 
ſoften, and the vale becomes open and 
cheerful. 

Such is the outline of Derwentwater, 
which has a much greater proportion of 
beauty, than Ullſwater, but neither its dig- 
nity, nor grandeur. Its fells, broken into 
{ſmaller maſſes, do not ſwell, or tart, into 

5 12 ſuch 
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ſuch bold lines as thoſe of Ullſwater z nor 
does the ſize of the lake accord with the 
general importance of the rocky vale, in 
which it lies. The water is too ſmall for 
its accompaniments; and its form, being 


round and ſeen entirely at once, leaves no- 
: thing for expectation to purſue, beyond the 


ſtretching promontory, or fancy to trans- 
form within the gloom and obſcurity of the 
receding fell; and thus it loſes an ample 
ſouree of the ſublime. The greateſt breadth 

from eaſt to weſt is not more than three 

miles. It is not large enough to occupy 

the eye, and it is rot ſo hidden as to have 

the affiſtance of the imagination in making 

it appear large. The beauty of its banks 

alſo, contending with the wildneſs of its 

rocks, gives oppoſite impreſſions to the 

| mind, and the force of each is, perhaps, 
deſtroyed by the admiſſion of the other. 
Sublimity can ſcarcely: exiſt; without ſim- 

„ en 4 plicity ; 
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plicity ; and even grandeur loſes much of 
its elevating effect, when united with a 
conſiderable portion of beauty; then de- 
ſcending to become magnificence. The 
effect of ſimplicity in aſſiſting that high 
tone of mind, produced by the ſublime, is 
demonſtrated by the ſcenery of Ullſwater, 
where very ſeldom a diſcordant obje& ob- 
trudes over the courſe of thought, and jars . 
upon the feelings. 

But it is much pleaſanter to admire than 
to examine, and in Derwentwater is abun- 
dant ſubject for admiration, though not of 
ſo high a character as that, which attends 
Ullſwater. The ſoft undulations of its 
| ſhores, the mingled wood and paſture, that 
paint them, the brilliant purity of the water, 
that gives back every landſcape on its bank, 
and frequently with heightened colouring, 
the fantaſtic wildneſs of the rocks and the 
magnificence of the amphitheatre they 
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| 


form ; theſe are circumſtances, the view of 
which excites emotions of ſweet, though 
tranquil admiration, ſoftening the mind to 
tenderneſs, rather than elevating it to ſub- 


limity. We firſt ſaw the whole beneath 
ſuch ſober hues as prevailed when 


the gray hooded Even, 
Like a ſad votariſt, in Palmer's weed, | 
Roſe from - the hindmoſt wheels of Phcoebus' 


wain,” 


The wildneſs, ſecluſion, and magical 


beauty of this vale, ſeem, indeed, to render 


it the very abode for Milton's Comus, 


* deep ſkilled in all his mother's witcheries;' 


and, while we ſurvey its fantaſtic features, 


we are almoſt tempted to ſuppoſe, that he 
has hurled his 


| « dazzling ſpells into the air, 
Ot power to cheat the eye with blear illuſion 
And give it falſe preſentments,” 
Nay 
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Nay more, to believe 


« All the ſage poets, taught by th' heavenly muſe, 
Storied of old, in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimæras and enchanted iſles ;" 


and to fancy we hear from among the 
woody cliffs, near the ſhore, 


cc the ſound 


Of riot and ill manag'd merriment,” 


ſucceeded by ſuch ſtrains as oft 


in pleaſing ſlumbers lull the ſenſe, 
And, in ſweet madneſs, rob it of itſelf,” 


2 SKIDDAW. 
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SKIDDAW. 


| 


Ox the following morning, having 
engaged a guide, and with horſes accuſ- 
tomed to the labour, we began to aſcend 
this tremendous mountain by a way, which 
makes the ſummit five miles from Keſwick. 
Paſſing through bowery lanes, luxuriant 
with mountain aſh, holly, and a variety of 
beautiful ſhrubs, to a broad, open common, 
a road led us to the foot of Latrigg, or, as 
it is called by the country people, Skiddaw's 
Cub, a large round hill, covered with heath, 
turf and browſing ſheep. A narrow path 
now wound along ſteep green precipices, 
the beauty of which prevented what danger 
there was from being perceived. Derwent- 
Water was concealed by others, that roſe 
| | above 
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above them, but that part of the vale of 
Keſwick, which ſeparates the two lakes, and 
ſpreads a rich level of three miles, was im- 
mediately below; Croſſthwaite-church, near. 
ly in the centre, with the white vicarage, 

riſing among trees. More under ſhelter of 
Skiddaw, where the vale ſpreads into a ſweet - 
retired nook, lay the houſe and grounds of 
Dr. Brownrigg, 

Beyond the level, opened a glimpſe of 
Baſſenthwaite-water ; a lake, which may be 
called elegant, bounded, on one fide, by 
well-wooded rocks, and, on the other, by 
Skiddaw. | 

Soon after, we roſe above the ſteeps, 
which had concealed Derwentwater, and it 
appeared, with all its enamelled banks, ſunk 
deep amidſt a chaos of mountains, and ſur- 
rounded by ranges of fells, not viſible from 
below. On the other hand, the more cheer- 
ful lake of Baſſenthwaite expanded at its 

entire 
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entire length. Having gazed a while on 
this magnificent ſcene, we purſued the path, 
and ſoon after reached the brink of a chaſm, 
on the oppoſite ſide of which wound our 
future track; for the aſcent is here in an 
acutely*zig-zag direction. The horſes care- 
fully picked their ſteps along the narrow 
precipice, and turned the angle, that led 
them to the oppoſite fide 

At length, as we aſcended, Derwentwater 
_ dwindled on the eye to the ſmallneſs of a 
pond, while the grandeur of its amphithea- 
tre was increaſed by new ranges of dark 
mountains, no longer individually great, but 
ſo from accumulation ; a ſcenery to give 
ideas of the breaking up of a world. Other 
precipices ſoon hid ir again, but Baſſen- 
thwaite continued to ſpread immediately be- 
low us, till we turned into the heart of 
 Skiddaw, and were encloſed by its ſteeps. 

We had now loſt all track even of the 
2 | flocks, 
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flocks, that were ſcattered over theſe tre- 
mendous wilds, The guide conducted us 
by many curvings among the heathy hills 
and hollows of the mountain; but the aſ- 
cents were ſuch, that the horſes panted in 
the ſloweſt walk, and it was neceſſary to 
let them weſt every {ix or ſeven minutes, 
An opening to the ſouth, at length, ſhewed 
the whole plan of the narrow vales of St. 
John and of Nadale, ſeparated by the dark 
ridge of rock, called St. John's-rigg, with 
each its ſmall line of verdure at the, bottom, 
and bounded by enormous gray fells, which 
we were, however, now high enough to 
overlook. 

A white ſpeck, on the top of St. John's 
rigg, was pointed out by the guide to be a 
chapel of eaſe to Keſwick, which has no 
leſs than five ſuch, ſcattered among the fells. 
From this chapel, dedicated to St. John, the 
rock and the vale have received their name, 


and 
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and our guide told us, that Nadale was fre- 
quently known by the ſame title. 

Leaving this view, the mountain ſoon 
again ſhut out all proſpect, but of its own 
vallies and precipices, covered with various 
ſhades of turf and moſs, and with heath, of 
which a dull purple was the prewiling hue. 
Not a tree, or buſh appeared on Skiddaw, 
nor even a ſtone wall any where broke the 
ſimple greatneſs of its lines. Sometimes, 
we looked into tremendous chaſms, where 
| the torrent, heard roaring long before it 
was ſeen, had worked itſelf a deep channel, 
and fell from ledge to ledge, foaming and 
ſhining amidſt the dark rock. Theſe ſtreams 
are ſublime from the length and precipi- 
tancy of their courſe, which, hurrying the 
fight with them into the abyſs, act, as it 
were, in ſympathy upon the nerves, and, 
to ſave ourſelves from following, we recoil 
from the view with involuntary horror. 

Of 
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Of ſuch, however, we ſaw only two, and 
thoſe by ſome departure from the uſual 
courſe up the mountain; but every where 
met guſhing ſprings, till we were within 
two miles of the ſummit, when our guide 
added to the rum in his bottle what he ſaid 
was the laſt water we ſhould find in our 
a”: 

The air now became very thin, and the 
ſteeps ill more difficult of aſcent ; but it 
was often | delightful to look down inta 
the green hollows of the mountain, among 
paſtoral ſcenes, that wanted only ſome mix. 
ture of wood to render them enchanting. 

About a mile from the ſummit, the way 
was, indeed, dreadfully ſublime, laying, for 
nearly half a mile, along the ledge of a 
precipice, that paſſed, with a ſwift deſcent, 
for probably near a mile, into a glen within 
the heart of Skiddaw ; and not a buſh, or a a 
hillock interrupted its vaſt length, or, by 

offering 
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offering a midway check in the deſcent, 
diminiſhed the fear it inſpired. The ridgy 
fteeps. of Saddleback formed the oppoſite 
boundary of the glen, and, though really 
at a conſiderable diſtance, had, from the 
height of the two mountains, ſuch an ap- 
pearance of nearneſs, that it almoſt ſeemed 
as if we could ſpring to its ſide, How 
much too did ſimplicity. increaſe the ſub- 
lime of this ſcenery, in which nothing but 
mountain, heath and ſky appeared! 

But our ſituation was too critical, or too 
unuſual, to permit the juſt impreſſions” of 
ſuch ſublimity. The hill roſe ſo cloſely 
above the precipice as ſcarcely. to-allow a 
ledge wide enough for a ſingle horfe. We 
followed the guide in ſilence, and, till we 
regained the more open wild, had no leiſure 
for exclamation. After this, the aſcent ap- 
peared eaſy and ſecure, and we were bold 
enough to wonder, that the ſteeps near che 
ATP beginning 
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beginning of the mountain had excited any 
anxiety. | 
At length, paſſing the ſkirts of the two 
points of Skiddaw, which are neareſt to 
Derwentwater, we approached the third and 
loftieſt, and then perceived, that their ſteep 
fades, together with the ridges, which cons 
nect them, were entirely covered near the 
ſummits with a whitiſh ſhivered ſlate, which 
threatens. to ſlide down them with every 
guſt of wind. The broken ſtate of this 
ſlate makes the preſent ſummits ſeem like 
the ruins of others a circumſtance as ex- 
traordinary in appearance as difficult to be 
accounted for. 

The ridge, on which we paſſed from 
the neighbourhood of the ſecond ſummit to 
the third, was narrow, and' the eye reached, 
on each ſide, down the whole extent of 
the mountain, following, on the left, the 
rocky precipices, that impend over the lake 

of 
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of Baſſenthwaite, and looking, on the right, 
into the glens of Saddleback, far, far below. 
But the proſpects, that burſt upon us from 
every part of the vaſt horizon, when we 
had gained the ſummit, were ſuch as we 
had ſcarcely dared to hope for, and muſt 
now rather yenture to enumerate, than to 
deſcribe. | 

We ſtood on a pinnacle, commanding 
the whole dome of the ſky. The pro- 
ſpects below, each of which had been be- 
fore conſidered ſeparately as a great ſcene, 
were now miniature parts of the immenfe 
landſcape, To the north, lay, like a map, 
the vaſt tract of low country, which extends 
between Baſſenthwaite and the Iriſh Chan- 


nel, marked with the ſilver circles of the 
river Derwent, in Its progreſs from the 
lake. Whitehaven and its white coaſt were 
diſtinctly ſeen, and Cockermouth ſeemed 
almoſt under the eye. A long blackiſh 

7 line, 
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line, more to the weſt, reſembling a faintly 
formed cloud, was ſaid by the guide to be 
the Iſle of Man, who, however, had the 
honeſty to confeſs, that the mountains of 
Down in Ireland, which have been ſome» 
times thought viſible, had never been ſeen 
by him in the cleareſt weather. | 

Bounding the low country to the north; 
the wide Solway Firth, with its indented 
ſhores, looked like a gray horizon, and the 
double range of Scottiſh mountains, ſeen 
dimly through miſt beyond, like lines of 
dark clouds above it. The Solway appear- 
ed ſurpriſitigly near us, though at fifty miles 
diſtance, and the guide ſaid, that, on a 
bright day, its ſhipping could plainly be 
diſcerned; Nearly in the north, the heights 
ſeemed to ſoften into plains, for no object 
was there viſible through the obſcurity, that 
had begun to draw over the furtheſt dif- 
tance ; but, towards the eaſt, they appeared 
VOL. 11. 2 to 
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to ſwell again, and what we were told 
were the Cheviot hills dawned feebly be- 
yond Northumberland. We now ſpanned 
the narroweſt part of England, looking from 
the Iriſh Channel, on one fide, to the Ger- 
man Ocean, on the other, which latter was, 


however, ſo far off as to be diſcernible only 
like a miſt. 

Nearer than the county of Durham, 
ſtretched the ridge of Croſs-feltl, and an in- 
diſtinct multitude of the Weſtmoreland and 
Yorkſhire highlands, whoſe lines diſappear- 
ed behind Saddleback, now evidently pre- 
eminent over Skiddaw, ſo much ſo as to 


exclude many a height beyond it. Paſſing 
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this mountain in our courſe to the ſouth, | 
we ſaw, immediately below, the fells round 
5 Derwentwater, the lake itſelf remaining t 
"I ftill concealed in their deep rocky boſom. \ 
Southward and weſtward, the whole pro- 0 
ſpect was a © turbulent chaos of dark moun- r 
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tains.” All individual dignity was now 
loſt in the immenſity of the whole, and 
every variety of character was overpowered 
by that of aſtoniſhing and gloomy gran- 


deur. 
Over the fells of Borrowdale, and far to 


the ſouth, the northern end of Windermere 
appeared, like a wreath of gray ſmoke, that 
ſpreads along the mountain's ſide. More 
ſouthward ſtill, and beyond all the fells of 
the lakes, Lancaſter ſands extended to the 
faintly ſeen waters of the ſea. Then to the 


weſt, Duddon ſands gleamed in a long line 
among the fells of High Furneſs. Imme- 


diately under the eye, lay Baſſenthwaite, 
ſurrounded by many ranges of mountains, 
inviſible from below. We overlooked all 
theſe dark mountains, and ſaw green culti- 
vated vales over the tops of lofty rocks, and 
other mountains over theſe vales in many 
ridges, whilſt innumerable narrow glens 

Z 2 were 
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were traced in all their windings and ſeen 
uniting behind the hills with others, that 
alſo ſloped upwards from the lake. 

The air on this ſummit was boiſterous, 
- intenſely cold and difficult to be inſpired, 
though the day was below warm and ſerene. 
It was dreadful to look down from nearly 
the brink of the point, on which we ſtood, 
upon the. lake of Baſſenthwaite and over a 
ſharp and ſeparated ridge of rocks, that 
from below. appeared of tremendous height, 
but now feemed not to reach half way up 
Skiddaw ; it was almoſt as if 


the precipitation might down ſtretch 
Below the beam of fight.” 


Under the lee of an heaped up pile of 
{lates, formed by the cuſtomary contribution 
of one from every viſitor, we found an old 


man ſheltered, whom we took to be a ſhep- 


herd, 


"A 
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herd, but afterwards learned was a farmer 
and, as the people in this neighbourhood 
ſay, a © ſtateſman ;” that is, had land of his 
own. He was a native and ſtill an inha- 
bitant of an adjoining vale; but, ſo labori- 
ous is the enterpriſe reckoned, that, though 
he had paſſed his life within view of the 
mountain, this was his firſt aſcent. He de- 
ſcended with us, for part of our way, and 
then wound off towards his own valley, 
ſtalking amidſt the wild ſcenery, his large 
figure wrapt in a- dark cloak and his ſteps 
occaſionally aſſiſted by a long iron pronged 


\pike, with which he had pointed out diſtant 


objects. 

In the deſcent, it was intereſting to ob- 
ſerve each mountain below gradually re- 
aſſuming its dignity, the two lakes expand- 


ing into ſpacious ſurfaces, the many little 


vallies, that ſloped upwards from their mar- 


gins, recovering their variegated tints of 
2 3 cultivation, 
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cultivation, the cattle again appearing in 
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the meadows, and the woody promontories 
changing from ſmooth patches of ſhade into 
richly tufted ſummits, At about a mile 
from the top, a great difference was per- 
ceptible in the climate, which became com- 
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paratively warm, and the ſummer hum of 
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. bees was again heard among the purple 
|; heath. 

* We reached Keſwick, about four o'clock, 
pM 4 

* 


after five hours paſſed in this excurſion, in 


— 


| which the care of our guide greatly leſſened 
fi i the notion of danger. Why ſhould we 
i think it trivial to attempt ſome ſervice to- 
i 1 wards this poor man? We have reaſon to 
. think, that whoever employs, at Keſwick, a 


guide of the name of Doncaſter, will aſſiſt 
him in ſupporting an aged parent, 
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BASSENTH WAITE WATER. 


In a gray autumnal morning, we 
rode out along the weſtern bank of Baſſen- 
thwaite to Ouſe Bridge, under which the 
river Derwent, after paſſing through the 
lake, takes its courſe towards the Sea. The 
road on this fide, being impaſſable by car- 
riages, is ſeldom viſited, but it is intereſting 
for being oppoſed to Skiddaw, which riſes 
in new attitudes over the oppoſite bank. 
Beyond the land, that ſeparates the two 
lakes, the road runs high along the ſides 
of hills and ſometimes at the feet of tre- 
mendous fells, one of which riſes almoſt 
ſpirally over it, ſhewing a ſurface of ſlates, 
ſhivered from top to bottom. Further on, 
the heights gradually ſoften from horror 

2 4 into 


into mild and graceful beauty, opening diſ- 


tantly to the cheerful country, that ſpreads 


towards Whitehaven ; but the road ſoon 
jmmerges among woods, which allow only 
partial views of the oppolite ſhore, inimita- 
bly beautiful with copſes, green lawns and 
paſtures, with gently ſweeping promontories 
and bays, that receive the lake to their full 

brims. > 
From the houſe at Ouſe Bridge the pro- 
ſpect is exquiſite up the lake, which now 
loſing the air of a wide river, re- aſſumes 
its true character, and even appears to flow 
into the chaſm of rocks, that really incloſe 
Derwentwater. Skiddaw, with all the moun- 
tains round Borrowdale, form a magnifi- 
cent amphitheatrical perſpective for this no- 
ble ſheet of water; the vallies of the two 
lakes extending to one view, which is, 
therefore, ſuperior to any exhibited from 
Derwentwater alone, The proſpect termi- 
nates 
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nates in the dark fells of Borrowdale, which 
by their ſublimity enhance the beauty and 
elegance, united to a ſurpriſing degree in 
the nearer landſcape. 

Beyond Ouſe Bridge, but ſtill at the bot- 
tom of the lake, the road paſſes before Ar- 
mithwaite-houſe, whoſe copſy lawns flope 
to the margin of the water from a manſion 
more finely ſituated than any we had ſeen, 
It then recedes ſomewhat from the bank, 
and aſcends the ſkirt of Skiddaw, which it 
ſcarcely leaves on this fide of Keſwick. On 
the oppolite ſhore, the moſt elegant features 
are the ſwelling hills, called Wythop-brows, 
flouriſhing with wood from the water's 
edge; and, below the meadows of the eaſt- 
ern bank, by which we were returning, two 
peninſulz, the one paſtoral, yet well wood- 
ed and embelliſhed by a white hamlet, the 
other narrow and bearing only a line of 
trees, iſſuing far into the lake, But the 

| ſhores 
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ſhores of Baſſenthwaite, though elegant and 


often beauriful, are too little varied to be 


long dwelt upon; and attention is ſome- 
times unpleaſantly engaged by a precipice, 
from which the road is not ſufficiently ſe- 
cured ; ſo that the effect of the whole 
upon the imagination is , much leſs than 
might be expected from its fituation at 
the foot of Skiddaw, and its ſhape, which 
is more extended than that of Derwent- 


Water. 


BORROW- 
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/ 


— 


BORROWDALE. 


A $+rene day, with gleams of ſun- 
ſhine, gave magical effect to the ſcenery of 
Derwentwater, as we wound along its eaſt- 
ern ſhore to Borrowdale, under cliffs, parts 
of which, already fallen near the road, in- 
creaſed the opinion of danger from the reſt ; 
ſometimes near the edge of precipices, that 
bend over the water, and, at others, among 
pleaſure-grounds and copſes, which admit 
partial views over the lake. Theſe, with 
every woody promontory and mountain, 
were perfectly reffected on its ſurface. Not 
a path- way, not a crag, or ſcar, that ſculp- 
tured their bold fronts, but was copied and 
diſtinctly ſeen even from the oppoſite ſhore 
in the dark purple mirror below. Now 
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and then, a pleaſure - boat glided by, leaving 
long ſilver lines, drawn to a point on the 
ſmooth water, which, as it gave back the 
painted ſides and gleaming fail, diſplayed a 
moving picture, 

The colouring of the mountains was, this 
day, ſurpriſingly various and changeful, ſur- 
paſſing every thing of the ſame nature, that 
we had ſeen. The effect of the atmo- 
ſphere on mountainous regions is ſometimes 
ſo ſublime, at others ſo enchantingly beauti- 
ful, that the mention of it ought not to be 
conſidered as trivial, when their aſpect is to 
be deſcribed. As the ſun- beams fell on 
different kinds of rock, and diſtance colour- 


ed the air, ſome parts were touched with 


lilac, others with light blue, dark purple, 


or reddiſh brown, which were often ſeen, 
at the ſame moment, contraſting with the 
mellow green of the woods and the bright- 


neſs of ſunſhine; then ſlowly and almoſt 


imperceptibly 
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imperceptibly changing into other tints. 
Skiddaw itſelf exhibited much of this va- 
riety, during our ride. As we left Kef- 
wick, its points were overſpread with pale 
azure; on our return, a tint of dark blue 
ſoftened its features, which were, however, 
ſoon after involved in deepeſt purple. 
Winding under the woods of Barrowſide, 
we approached Lowdore, and heard the 
thunder of his cataract, joined by the ſounds 
of others, deſcending within the gloom of 
the nearer rocks and thickets. The retro- 
ſpeQive views over the lake from Barrow- 
fide are the fineſt in the ride; and, when 
| the road emerges from the woods, a range 
of rocks riſes over it, where many ſhrubs, 
and even oaks, aſh, yew, grow in a ſur- 
priſing manner among the broken ſlates, 
that cover their ſides. Beyond, at ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore, appear the awful | 
rocks, that riſe over the fall of Lowdore; 


that 
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that on the right ſhooting up, a vaſt pyra« 


mid of naked cliff, above finely wooded 


ſteeps; while, on the oppoſite ſide of the 
chaſm, that receives the waters, impends 
 Gowdar-crag, whoſe trees and ſhrubs give 
only ſhaggineſs to its terrible maſſes, with 
fragments of which the meadows below are 
ſtrewn. There was now little water at 
Lowdore; but the breadth of its channel 
and the height of the perpendicular rock, 
from which it leaps, told how tremendous 


it could be; yet even then its ſublimity is 


probably derived chiefly from the cliff and 


mountain, that tower cloſely over it. 

Here Borrowdale begins, its rocks ſpread- 
ing in a vaſt ſweep round the head of the 
lake, at the diſtance, perhaps, of half a mile 
from the ſhore, which bears meadow land 
to the water's brink. The aſpect of theſe 
rocks, with the fragments, that have rolled 


from their ſummits, and lie on each ſide of 


the 


; 
4 
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the road, prepared us for the ſcene of tre- 
mendous ruin we were approaching in the 
gorge, or pals of Borrowdale, which opens 
from the centre of the amphitheatre, that 
binds the head of Derwentwater. Dark 
rocks yawn at its entrance, terrific as the 
wildneſs of a maniac; and diſcloſe a nar- 


row paſs, running up between mountains of 


granite, that are ſhook into almoſt every 


poſſible form of horror. All above reſem- 
bles the accumulations of an earthquake; 
ſplintered, ſhivered, piled, amaſſed. . Huge 
cliffs have rolled down into the glen below, 
where, however, is flill a miniature of the 


ſweeteſt paſtoral beauty, on the banks of 


the river Derwent; but deſcription cannot 


paint either the wildneſs of the mountains, 
or the paſtoral and ſylvan peace and ſoft- 
neſs, that wind at their baſe. 

Among the moſt ſtriking of the fells are 
Glaramara, ſhewing rock on rock ; and 
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| Eaglecerag, where, till lately, that bird built 
its neſt; but the depredations, annually 
committed on its young, have driven it 
from the place Hence we putſued the paſs 
for a mile, over a frightful road, that climbs 
among the crags of a precipice above the 
river, having frequently glimpſes into glens 
and chifne, where all paſſage ſeemed to be 
 <bſituted by the fallen" ſhivers! of rock, 


_ and at length reached the gigantic ſtone of 


© Bowther, that appears to have been pitched 
into the ground from the ſummit of a 
neighbouring fell, and is ſhaped, like the 
roaf of a houſe reverſed. 

This is one of the ſpectacles of the coun- 
try. Its ſize makes it impoſſible to have 
been ever moved by human means; and, 
if it fell from the neareſt of the rocks, it 
muſt have rolled upon the ground much 
further than can be readily conceived of the 
motion of ſuch a 


. 


the 


1 The ſide towards 
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the road projects about twelve feet over the 
baſe, and ſerves to ſhelter cattle in a penn, 
of which it is made to form one boundary. 
A ſmall oak plant and a ſloe have found ſoil 
enough to flouriſh in at the top ; and the 
baſe is pitched on a cliff over the river, 
whence a long perſpective of the gorge is 
ſeen, with a little level of bright verdure, 
ſpreading among more diſtant fells and 
winding away into trackleſs regions, where 
the mountains lift their ruffian heads in un- 
diſputed authority, Below, the ſhrunk 
Derwent ſerpentized along a wide bed of 
pebbles, that marked its wintry courſe, and 
left a wooded iſland, flouriſhing amidſt the 
waſte, The ſtillneſs aronnd us was only 
feebly broken by the remote ſounds of 
many unſeen cataracts, and ſometimes by 
the voices of mountaineer children, ſhout- 
ing afar off, and pleaſing themſelves with 
rouſing the echoes of the rocks, 
1 A a Ia 
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In returning, the view opened, with great 
magnificence, from the jaws of this paſs 
over the lake to Skiddaw, then ſeen from 
its baſe, with the upper ſteeps of Saddle- 
back obliquely beyond, and rearing itſelf far 
above all the heights of the eaſtern ſhore. 
At the entrance of the gorge, the village 
or hamlet of Grange lies pictureſquely on 
the bank of the Derwent among wood and 
meadows, and ſheltered under the ruinous 
fell, called Caſtlecrag, that takes its name 
from the caſtle, or fortreſs, which from its 
crown once guarded this important paſs. 

Borrowdale abounds in valuable mines, 
among which ſome are known to ſupply 
the fineſt wadd, or black lead, to be found 
in England. Iron, late, and free ſtone of 
various kinds, are alfo the treafures of theſe 


mountains, 


FROM 


—U —é—ꝛ ³ n= 
FROM KESWICK TO WINDERMERE., 


_— 


Tur road from Keſwick to Amble- 
de commences by the aſcent of Caſtle- 
rigg, the mountain, which the Penrith road 


deſcends, and which, on that ſide, is crown- 


ed by a Druid's temple. The riſe is now 
very laborious, but the views it affords over 
the vale of Keſwick are not dearly pur- 
chaſed by the fatigue. All Baſſenthwaite, 
its mountains ſoftening away in the per- 
ſpective, and terminating, on the weſt, in 
the ſiſter woods of Wythorp-brows, extends 
from the eye; and, immediately beneath, 
the northern end of Derwentwater, with 
Cawſey-pike, Thornthwaite-fell, the rich 
upland vale of Newland peeping from be- 
tween their baſes, and the ſpiry woods of 
Aa 2 Foepark 
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Foepark jutting into the lake below. But 
the fineſt proſpect is from a gate about half- 
way up the hill, whence you look down 


upon the head of Derwentwater, with all 


the alps of Borrowdale, opening darkly. 
After deſcending Caſtle-rigg and croſſing 

the top of St. John's vale, we ſeemed as 

if going into baniſhment from ſociety, the 


road then leading over a plain, cloſely ſur- 


rounded by mountains ſo wild, that neither 


a cottage, or a wood ſoften their rudeneſs, 
and ſo ſteep and barren, that not even ſheep 
appear upon their ſides. From this_plain 
the road enters Legberthwaite, a narrow 
valley, running at the back of Borrowdale, 
green at the bottom, and varied with a 
few farms, but without wood, and with 
fells of gray precipices, riſing to great height 
and nearly perpendicular on either hand, 
whole fronts are marked only by the tor- 
rents, that tumble from their utmoſt ſum- 

x | mits, 
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mits, and perpetually occur. We often 
ſtopped to liſten to their hollow ſounds 
amidſt the ſolitary greatneſs of the ſcene, 
and to watch their headlong fall down the 
rocky chaſms, their white foam and ſilver 
line contraſting with the dark hue of the 
clefts. In ſublimity of deſcent theſe were 
frequently much ſuperior to that of Low- 
dore, but as much inferior to it in maſs of 
water and pictureſque beauty. 

As the road aſcended towards Helvellyn, 
we looked back through this vaſt rocky 
viſta to the ſweet vale of St. John, length- 
ening the perſpective, and ſaw, as through 
a teleſcope, the broad broken ſteeps of Sad- 
dleback and the points of Skiddaw, darkly 
blue, cloſing it to the north. The grand 
rivals of Cumberland were now ſeen toge- 
ther; and the road, ſoon winding high 
over the ſkirts of Helvellyn, brought us to 
Leathes- water, to which the mountain forms 
| Aa 3 a vaſt 
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a vaſt ſide· ſxreen, during its whole length, 


This is a long, but narrow and unadorned 
lake, having little elſe than walls of rocky 
fells, ſtarting from its margin. Continuing 
on the precipice, at ſome height from the 
ſhore, the road brought us, after three miles, 
to the poor village of Wythhurn, and ſoon 
after to the foot of Dunmail Rays, which, 
though a conſiderable aſcent, forms the dip 
of two lofty mountains, Steel-fell and Seat 
s Sandle, that riſe with finely- ſweeping lines, 
on each fide, and ſhunt up the vale. 
Beyond Dunmail Rays, one of the grand 
paſſes from Cumberland into Weſtmoreland, 
Helm; crag rears its creſt, a ſtrange fantaſtic 
ſummit, round, yet jagged and ſplintered, 
like the wheel of a water-mill, overlooking 
| Graſmere, which, ſoon after, opened below. 
A green ſpreading circle of mountains em- 
boſoms this ſmall lake, and, beyond, a wider 
range riſes in amphitheatre, whoſe rocky 
es tops 
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tops are rounded and ſcolloped, yet are 
great, wild, irregular, and were then over- 
ſpread with a tint of faint purple. The 
ſofteſt verdure margins the water, and min- 
gles with corn encloſures and woods, chat 
wave up the hills; but ſcarcely a cottage 
any where appears, except at the northern 
end of the lake, where the village of Graſ- 
mere and its very neat white church ftand 
among trees, near the ſhore, with Helm- 
crag and a multitude of fells, riſing over 
it and beyond each other in the perſpec- 

tive. | 
The lake was clear as glaſs, reflecting 
the headlong mountains, with every feature 
of every image on its tranquil banks; and 
one green iſland varies, but ſcarcely adorns 
its ſurface, bearing only a rude and now 
ſhadeleſs hut. At a conſiderable height 
above the water, the road undulates for a 
mile, till, near the ſouthern end of Graſ- 
Aa a4 mere, 
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mere, it mounts the crags of a fell, and 

ſeemed carrying us again into ſuch ſcenes 

of ruin and privation as we had quitted 

with Legberthwaite and Leathes-water, 

But, deſcending the other fide of the 
mountain, we were ſoon cheered by the 

. view of plantations, enriching the banks of 
= Rydal-water, and by thick woods, min- 
gling among clifts above the narrow lake, 

which winds through a cloſe valley, for 


about a mile. This lake is remarkable for 


the beauty of its ſmall round iſlands, luxu- 


riant with elegant trees and ſhrubs, and 
whoſe banks are green to the water's edge. 
Rydal-hall ſtands finely on an eminence, 
. ſomewhat withdrawn from the eaſt end, in 
a cloſe romantic nook, among old woods, 
that feather the fells, 'which riſe over their 
ſummits, and ſpread widely along the 
neighbouring eminences. This antient white 
manſion looks over a rough graſſy deſcent, 


ſcreened 


4 
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ſcreened by groves of oak and majeſtic 
planes, towards the head of Windermere, 
about two miles diſtant, a ſmall glimpſe of _ 
which is caught beyond the wooded ſteeps 
of a narrow valley. In the woods and in 
the diſpoſition of the ground round Ry- 
dal-hall there is a charming wildneſs, that 
ſuits the character of the general ſcene; 
and, wherever art appears, it is with grace- 
ful plainneſs and meek ſubjection to na- 

ture. a 
The taſte, by which a caſcade in the 
pleaſure- grounds, pouring under the arch 
of a rude bridge, amidſt the green tint of 
woods, is ſhewn through a darkened gar- 
den- houſe, and, therefore, with all the effect, 
which the oppoſition of light and ſhade can 
give, is even not too artificial; ſo admirably 
is the intent accompliſhed of making all the 
light, that is admitted, fall upon the objects, 

which are chiefly meant to be obſerved. 
The 
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The road to Ambleſide runs through the 
valley in front of Rydal- hall, and for ſome 
diſtance among the grounds that belong to 
it, where again the taſte of the owner is 
conſpicuous in the diſpoſition of plantations 
among paſtures of extraordinary richneſs, 
and where pure rivulets are ſuffered to 
wind without reſtraint over their dark rocky 
channels. Woods mantle up the cliffs on 

either ſide of this ſweet valley, and, higher 
ſtill, the craggy ſummits of the fells crowd 
over the ſcene. Two miles among its 
pleaſant ſhades, near the banks of the mur- 
muring Rotha, brought us to Ambleſide, 
a black and very antient little town, hang- 
ing on the lower ſteeps of a mountain, 


where the vale opens to the head of 


| 


\ WINDER=- 
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WINDERMERE, 


Wuacu appeared at ſome diſtance 
below, in gentle yet ſtately beauty ; but its 
boundaries ſhewed nothing of the ſublimity 
and little of the romantic wildneſs, that 
charms, or elevates in the ſcenery of the 
other lakes. The ſhores, and the hills, 
which gradually aſcend from them, are in 


general richly cultivated, or wooded, and 
correctly elegant; and when we deſcended 
upon the bank the road ſeemed leading 
through the artificial ſhades of pleaſure- 
grounds. It undulates for two miles over 
low promontories and along ſpacious bays, 
full to their fringed margin with the abun- 
dance of this expanſive lake ; then, quitting 
the bank, it aſcends gradual eminences, that 

look 
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look upon the vaſt plain of water, and riſe 
amidſt the richeſt landſcapes of its ſhores. 
The manners of the people would have 
ſufficiently informed us that Windermere 
is the lake moſt frequented ; and with the 
great ſublimity of the more ſequeſtered 
ſcenes, we had to regret the intereſting 
ſimplicity of their inhabitants, a ſimplicity 
which accorded ſo beautifully with the dig- 
nified character of the country. The next 
day, we viſited ſeveral of the neighbouring 
heights, whence the lake is ſeen to great 
advantage ; and, on the following, ſkirted 
the eaftern ſhore for ſix miles to the 
Ferry. 

Windermere, above twelve miles long 
and generally above a mile broad, but ſome- 
times two, ſweeps like a majeſtic river with 
an eaſy bend between low points of land 
and eminences that, ſhaded with wood and 
often embelliſhed with villas, ſwell into hills 

cultivated 
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cultivated to their ſummits ; except that, for 
about ſix miles along the middle of the weſt- 
ern ſhore, a range of rocky fells riſe over 
the water. But theſe have nothing either 
pictureſque or fantaſtic in their ſhape; they 
are heavy, not broken into parts, and their 
rudeneſs ſoftens into inſignificance, when 
they are ſeen over the wide channel of the 
lake; they are neither large enough to be 
grand, or wooded enough to be beautiful. 
To the north, or head of Windermere, 
however, the tameneſs of its general cha- 
rater diſappears, and the ſcene ſoars into 
grandeur. Here, over a ridge of rough 
brown hills above a woody ſhore, riſe, at 
the diſtance of a mile and half, or two 
miles, a multitude of finely alpine moun- 
tains, retiring obliquely in the perſpective, 
among which Langdale-pikes, Hardknot 
and Wry-noſe, bearing their bold, pointed 
promontories aloft, are pre- eminent. The 


colouring 


colouring of theſe mountains, which are 
ſome of the grandeſt of Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, was this day remarkably 
fine. The weather was ſhowery, with 
gleams of ſunſhine; ſometimes their tops 
were entirely concealed in gray vapours, 
which, drawing upwards, would ſeem to 
aſcend in volumes of ſmoke from their 
ſummits; at others, a few ſcattered clouds 
wandered along their ſides leaving their 
heads unveiled and effulgent with light. 
Theſe clouds diſappearing before the 
firength of the ſun, a fine downy hue of 
light blue overſpread the peeping points of 
the moſt diſtant fells, while the nearer ones 
were tinged with deep purple, which was 
oppoſed to the brown. heath and crag of 
the lower hills, the olive green of two 
wooded ſlopes that, juſt tinted by autumn, 
ſeemed to deſcend to the margin, and the 


ſilver tranſparency of the expanding water 
| at 
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at their feet. This view of Windermere 
appears with great majeſty from a height 
above Culgarth, a ſeat of the Biſhop of 
Landaff; while, to the ſouth, the lake after 
ſweeping about four miles gradually nar- 
rows and diſappears behind the great iſland, 
which ſtretches acroſs the perſpective. 

At the diſtance of two or three miles 
beyond Culgarth, from a hill advancing 
towards the water, the whole of Winder- 
mere is ſeen; to the right, is the white 
manſion at Culgarth, among wood, on a 
gentle eminence of the ſhore, with the lake 
ſpreading wide beyond, crowned by the 
fells half obſcured in clouds. To' the ſouth, 
the hills of the eaſtern ſhore, ſloping gra- 
dually, run out in elegant and often well 
wooded points into the water, and are 
ſported with villas and varied above with 
encloſures. The oppoſite ſhore is for about 
a mile ſouthward a continuation of the line 
| 4 | of 
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of rock before noticed, from which Rawlin- 


ſon's-nab puſhes a bold headland over the 


lake; the perſpective then ſinks away in 
low hills, and is croſſed by a remote ridge, 
| that cloſes the ſcene. 
The villages of Rayrig and Bowneſs, 
which are paſſed in the way to the Ferry, 
both ſtand delightfully ; one on an emi- 
nence commanding the whole lake, and the 


other within a receſs of the ſhore, nearly 


oppoſite the large iſland, The winding 


banks of Windermere continually open new 


landſcapes as you move along them, and 


the mountains, which crown its head, are 


as frequently changing their attitudes; but 


Langdale-pikes, the boldeſt features in the 
ſcene, are ſoon loſt to the eye behind the 
nearer fells of the weſtern ſhore. 

The ferry is conſiderably below Chriſtian's 
iſland, and at the narroweſt ſpan of the 
lake, where two points of the ſhore extend 

to 
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to meet each other. This iſland, ſaid to con- 
tain thirty acres, intermingled with wood, 
lawn and ſhrubberies, embelliſhes, without 
decreaſing the dignity of the ſcene; it is 
ſurrounded by attendant illets, ſome rocky, 
but others, beautifully covered with wood, 
feem to coronet the flood. 

In croſſing the water the illuſions of 
viſion give force to the northern moun- 
tains, which viewed from hence appear to 
aſcend from its margin and to ſpread round 
it in a magnificent amphitheatre. This was 
to us the moſt intereſting view on Winder- 
mere. 

On our approaching the weſtern ſhore, 
the range of rocks that form it, diſcovered 
their cliffs, and gradually aſſumed a conſe- 
| quence, which the breadth of the channel 
had denied them ; and their darkneſs was 
well oppoſed by the bright verdure and va- 
riegated autumnal tints of the iſles at their 

VOL, 11, B b baſe. 
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baſe. On the bank, under ſhelter of theſe 


rocks, a white houſe was ſeen beyond the 
tall boles of a moſt luxuriant grove of plane- 
trees, which threw their ſhadows over it, 
and on the margin of the ſilver lake ſpread- 
ing in front. From hence the road aſcends 
the ſteep and craggy fide of Furneſs-fell, 
on the brow of which we had a laſt view 
of Windermere, in its whole courſe; to the 
ſouth, its tame but elegant landſcapes glid- 
ing away into low and long perſpective, 
and the lake gradually narrowing ; to the 
north, its more impreſſive fcenery ; but the 
fineſt features of it were now concealed by 
a continuation of the rocks we were upon. 

Windermere is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other lakes of this country by its ſuperior 
length and breadth, by the gentle hills, cul- 
tivated and encloſed nearly to their ſum- 
mits, that generally bind its ſhores, by the 
| «gradual diſtance and fine diſpoſition of the 


northern 
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northern mountains, by the bold ſweeps of 
its numerous bays, by the villas that ſpeckle 
and rich plantations that wind them, and by 
one large iſland, ſurrounded by many iſlets, 
which adds dignity to its boſom. On the 
other lakes the iſlands are prettineſſes, that 
do not accord with the character of the 
ſcene ; they break alſo the ſurface of the 
water where vaſt continuity is required ; and 
the mind cannot endure to deſcend ſuddenly 
from the gigantic ſublimity of nature to 
her fairy ſports. Yet, on the whole, Win- 
dermere was to us the leaſt impreſſive of 
all the lakes. Except to the north, where 
the retiring mountains are diſpoſed with 
uncommon grandeur of outline and mag- 
nificence of colouring, its ſcenery is tame, 
having little of the wild and nothing of the 
aſtoniſhing energy that appears on the fea- 
tures of the more ſequeſtered diſtricts. The 
characters of the three great lakes may, per- 
haps, be thus diſtinguiſhed : 

| B b 2 Win- 
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Windermere : Diffuſiveneſs, ſtately beau 

ty, and, at the upper end, magnificence. 
Ullſwater: Severe grandeur and ſubli- 
mity ; all that may give ideas of vaſt power 
and aſtoniſhing majeſty. The effect of Ullſ- 
water 1s, that, awful as its ſcenery appears, 
it awakens the mind to expectation ſtil} 
more awful, and, touching all the powers 
of imagination, inſpires that © fine phrenſy” 
deſcriptive of the poet's eye, which not only 
bodies forth unreal forms, but imparts to 
fubſtantial objects a character higher than 

their own. | 

Derwentwater : Fantaſtic wildneſs and 
romantic beauty, but inferior to Ullſwater 
in greatneſs, both of water and rocks ; for, 
though it charms and elevates, it does not 
diſplay ſuch features and circumſtances of 
the ſublime, or call up fuch expectation of 
unimaged and uncertain wonder. A prin- 
cipal defect, if we may venture to call it ſo, 
of Derwentwater is, that the water is too 
ſmall 
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ſmall in proportion for the amphitheatre of 
the valley in which it lies, and therefore 
loſes much of the dignity, that in other cir- 
cumſtances it would exhibit, The fault of 
Windermere is, perhaps, exactly the re- 
verſe; where the ſhores, not generally grand, 
are rendered tamer by the ample expanſe of 
the lake. The proportions of Ullſwater are 
more juſt, and, though its winding form 
gives it in ſome parts the air of a river, the 
abrupt and tremendous height of its rocks, 
the dark and crowding ſummits of the fells 
above, the manner in which they encloſe it, 
together with the dignity of its breadth, em- 
power it conſtantly to affect the mind with 
emotions of aſtoniſhment and lofty expecta- 
tion. 


Bb3 FROM 
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FROM WINDERMERE TO HAWKSHEAD, 
THURSTON-LAKE AND ULVERSTON, 


_—_— 


— 


Arrrn aſcending the laborious crags- 
and precipices of Furneſs-fell, enlivened, 
however, by frequent views of the ſouthern 
end of Windermere, the road immediately 
deſcends the oppoſite ſide of the mountain, 
which ſhuts out the beautiful ſcenery of the 
lake; but the proſpe& ſoon after opens to 
other mountains of Furneſs, in the diſtance, 
which revive the expectation of ſuch ſub- 
limity as we had lately regretted, and to 
Eſthwait-water in the valley below, This 
is a narrow, pleaſant lake, about half a mile 
broad and two miles long, with gradual hills, 
green to their tops, riſing round the mar- 
gin ; with plantations and paſtures alternately 
| | ſpreading 
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ſpreading along the eaſy ſhores, and white 
farms ſcattered ſparingly upon the ſlopes 
above. The water ſeems to glide through 
the quiet privacy of pleaſure- grounds; ſo 
fine is the turf on its banks, ſo elegant its 
eopſes, and ſuch an air of peace and retire- 
ment prevails over it. A neat white village 
lies at the feet of the hills near the head of 
the lake; beyond it is the gray town of 
Hawkſhead, with its church and parſonage 
on an eminence commanding the whole 
valley. Steep hills riſe over them, and, 
more diſtant, the tall heads of the Coni- 
ſton-fells, dark and awful, with a confuſion 
of other mountains, 

Hawkſhead, thus delightfully placed, is 
an antient, but ſmall town, with a few good 
houſes, and a neat town-houſe, lately built 
by ſubſcriptions, of which the chief part 
was gratefully ſupplied by London mer- 
chants, who had been educated at the free 

B b4 ſchool 
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ſchool here; and this ſchool itſelf is a me- 
morial of gratitude, having been founded 
by Archbiſhop Sandys for the advantage of 
the' town, which gave him birth. Near 
Hawkſhead are the remains of the houſe, 
where the Abbot of Furneſs kept reſi- 
dence by one or more monks, who per- 
formed divine ſervice and other parochial 
duties in the neighbourhood,” There is 
ſtill a court room over the gateway, © where 
the bailiff of Hawkſhead held court, and 
diſtributed juſtice, in the name of the 
abbot.” 
From the'tremendous ſteeps of the long 
fell, which towers over Hawkſhead, aſto- 
niſhing views open to the diſtant vales and 
mountains of Cumberland; overlooking all 
the groteſque ſummits in the neighbour- 
hood of Graſmere, the fells of Borrowdale 
in the furtheſt diſtance, Langdale-pikes, and 
ſeveral ſmall lakes, feen gleaming in the 
TY | boſom 


boſom of the mountains. Before us, roſe 
the whole multitude of Coniſton-fells, of 
immenſe height and threatening forms, 
their tops thinly darkened with thunder 
miſts, and, on the left, Furneſs-fells ſinking 
towards the bay, which Ulverſton fands 
form for the ſea. | 
As we advanced, Coniſton-fells ſeemed 
to multiply, and became ſtill more impreſ- 
five, till, having reached at length the ſum- 
mit of the mountain, we looked down upon 
Thurſton-lake immediately below, and ſaw 
them riſing abruptly round its northern end 
in ſomewhat of the ſublime attitudes and 
dark. majeſty of Ullſwater. A range of 
lower rocks, nearer to the eye, exhibited a 
very peculiar and groteſque appearance, co- 
loured ſcars and deep channels marking 
their purple ſides, as if they had been rifted 
by an earthquake. 
- The road deſcends the flinty ſteeps to- 
wards 
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wards the eaſtern bank of the lake, that 
ſpreads a ſurface of ſix miles in length 
and generally three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, not winding in its courſe, yet 
much indented with bays, and preſenting 
nearly its whole extent at once to the eye. 
The grandeſt features are the fells, that 
crown its northern end, not diſtantly and 
gradually, like thoſe of Windermere, nor 
varied like them with magnificent colour- 
ing, but riſing in haughty abruptneſs, dark, 
rugged and ſtupendous, within a quarter of 
a mile of the margin, and ſhutting out all 
proſpect of other mountain- ſummits. At 
their feet, paſtures ſpread a bright green to 
the brim of the lake, Nearly in the centre 
of theſe feils, which open in a ſemicircle 
to receive the lake, a cataract deſcends, but 
its ſhining line is not of a breadth propor- 
tioned to the vaſtneſs of its perpendicular 
fall, The' village of Coniſton is ſweetly 
; ſeated 


ſeated under ſhelter of the rocks; and, 
at a diſtance beyond, cn the edge of the 
water, the antient hall, or priory, ſhews its 
turret and ivyed ruins among old woods, 
The whole picture is reflected in the li- 
quid mirror below. The gay, convivial 
chorus, or ſolemn veſper, that once ſwelled 
along the lake from theſe conſecrated walls, 
and awakened, perhaps, the enthuſiaſm of 
the voyager, while evening ſtole upon the 
ſcene, is now contraſted by deſolation and 
profound repoſe, and, as he glides by, he 
hears only the daſhing of his oars, or the 
ſurge beating on the ſhore. 

This lake appeared to us one of the moſt 
charming we had ſeen, From the ſublime 
mountains, which bend round its head, the 
heights, on either ſide, decline towards the 
ſouth into waving hills, that form its ſhores, 
and oſten ſtretch in long ſweeping points 
into the water, generally covered with. 


8 tuſfted 
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tufted wood, but ſometimes with the tender 
verdure of paſturage. The tops of theſe 
| woods were juſt embrowned with autumn, 
and contraſted well with other ſlopes, rough 
arid heathy, that roſe above, or fell beſide 
| them to the water's brink, and added force 
to the colouring, which the reddiſh tints of 
| decaying fern, the purple bloom of heath, 
and the bright golden gleams of broom, 
ſpread over theſe elegant banks. Their 
hues, the graceful undulations of the mar- 
ginal hills and bays, the richneſs of the 
woods, the ſolemnity of the northern fells 
and the deep repoſe, that pervades the ſcene, 
where only now and then a white cottage 
or a farm lurks among the trees, are cir- 
| cumſtances, which render Thurſton-lake one 
of the moſt intereſting and, perhaps, the 
moſt beautiful of any ir the country. 


Ihe road undulates over copſy hills, and 


dips into ſhallow vallies along the whole of 
the 
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the eaſtern bank, ſeldom greatly elevated 
above the water, or deſcending to a level 
with it, but frequently opening to extenſive 
views of its beauties, and again ſhrouding 


itſelf in verdant gloom. The moſt impreſ- 


ſive pictures were formed by the fells, that 
crowd over the upper end of the lake, and 
which, viewed from a low ſtation, ſome- 
times appeared nearly to encloſe that part of 
it. The effect was then aſtoniſhingly grand, 


particularly about ſun-ſet, when the clouds, 


drawing upwards, diſcovered the utmoſt 
ſummits of theſe fells, and a tint of duſky 
blue began to prevail over them, which 
gradually deepened into night. A line of 
lower rocks, that extend from theſe, are, 
independently of the atmoſphere, of a dull 
purple, and their ſhaggy forms would ap- 
pear gigantic in almoſt any other ſituation, 
Even here, they preſerve a wild dignity, 
and their attitudes ſome what reſemble thoſe 

at 


. 
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at the entrance of Botrowdale ; but they 
are forgotten, when the eye is lifted to the 
folemn mountains immediately above. Theſe 


are rich in ſlate quarries, and have ſome 
copper mines ; but the latter were cloſed, 


during the civil wars of the laſt century, 
having been worked, as we are told in the 
deſcriptive language of the miners, from he 
day to the evening end, forty fathom, and 
to the morning end ſeven ſcore fathom ; a 
figurative ſtyle of diſtinguiſhing the weſtern 
and eaſtern directions of the mine. The 


lake, towards the lower end, narrows and 


is adorned by one ſmall iſland; bur here 


the hills of the eaſtern ſhore ſoar into fells, 
ſome barren, craggy and nearly perpendi- 
cular, others entirely covered with. coppice- 
wood. Two of thele, riſing over the road, 
| gave fine relief to each other, the one ſhew- 
ing only precipices of ſhelving rock, while 
its rival aſpired with woods, that mantled 

from 


from the baſe to the ſummit, conſiſting 
chiefly of oak, aſh and holly, Not any 
lake, that we ſaw, is at preſent ſo much 
embelliſhed with wood as Thurſton, All 
the mountains of Higb and the vallies of 
Low Furneſs were, indeed, ſome centuries 
ago, covered with foreſts, part of which was 
called the Foreſt of Lancaſter; and theſe 
were of ſuch entangled luxuriance as to be 
nearly impenetrable in many tracts. Here, 
wolves, wild bears, and a remarkably large 
breed of deer, called Leghs, the heads of 
which have frequently been found buried 
at a conſiderable depth in the ſoil, abound- 
ed. So ſecure an aſylum did theſe animals 
find in the woods of High Furneſs, that, 
even after the low lands were cleared and 
cultivated, ſhepherds were neceſſary to 
guard the flocks from the ravages of the 
wolves. Towards the end of the thirteenth 


century, the upper foreſts alſo were nearly 
deſtroyed. 


In 


In winter, the ſhepherds uſed to feed 
their flocks with the young ſprouts of aſh 
and holly, a cuſtom ſaid to be ſtill obſerved; 
the ſheep coming at the call of the ſhep- 
herd and aſſembling round the holly- tree 
to receive from his hand the young ſhoots 
cropped for them ® Whenever the woods 


are felled, which is too frequently done, to 


ſupply fuel for the neighbouring furnaces, 
the holly is ſtill held ſacred to the flocks of 
theſe mountains. 

Soon after paſling the. iſland, the road 
enters the village of Nibthwaite, rich only 
in ſituation; for the cottages are miſerable, 
The people ſeemed to be as ignorant as 
poor ; a young mari knew not how far it 
was to Ulverſton, or as he called it Ulſon, 
though it was only five miles. 

On the point of a promontory of the 


oppoſite ſhore, emboſomed in ancient 


* Weſt's “ Antiquities of Furneſs.” 
| woods, 
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woods, the chimnies 3 walled roof of 
a gray manſion look out moſt intereſt- 
ingly. The woods open partially to the 
north, and admit a view of the 8% 
ſcenery at the head of the lake, in its fine 
| poſition, On the other ſides, the oaks {6 
embower the houſe and ſpread down the 
rocks, as ſcarcely to allow it a glimpſe of 
the water OY between the dark es, 
below. 
At Nibthwaite, the lake becomes narrow 
and gradually decreaſes, till it terminates at 
Lowick- bridge, where it glides away in the 
little river Crake, which deſcends to Ulver- 
ſton fahds. We ſtopped upon the bridge 
to take a laſt view of the ſcene; the diftant 
fells were difappearing in twilight, but the 
gray lake gleamed at tlieir baſe. From the 
fteeps of a lofty mountain, that roſe near 
us on the right, cattle were ſlowly deſcend- 
ing for the night, winding among the craps; 
"$8417 e ſometimes 
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ſometimes ſtopping to crop the heath, or 
broom, and then diſappearing for a moment 
behind the darker verdure of yews, that 
grew in knots upon the cliffs, 

It was night before we reached Ulver- 
ſton. The wind ſounded mournfully among 
the hills and we perceived our approach 
to the ſea only by the faint roaring of the 
tide, till from a brow, whence the hills open 
on either hand with a grand ſweep, we 
could juſt diſcern the gray ſurface of the 
ſea-bay, at a diſtance below, and then, by 
lights that glimmered in the bottom, the 
town of Ulverſton, lying not far from the 
ſhore and ſcreened on the north by the 
heights, from which we were to deſcend. 

Ulverſton is a neat but ancient town, the 
capital and chief port of Furneſs. The road 
from it to the majeſtic ruin of Furneſs Ab- 
bey lies through Low Furneſs, and loſes the 
general wildneſs and intereſt of the country, 


| except 
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except where now and then the diſtant re- 
troſpe of the mountains breaks over the 
tame hills and regular encloſures, that bor- 
der it. 

About a mile and a half on this ſide of 
the Abbey, the road paſſes through Dalton, 
a very ancient little town, once the capital 


of Low Furneſs, and rendered ſo impor- 


tant by its neighbourhood to the Abbey, 


that Ulverſton, the preſent capital, could not 


then ſupport the weekly market, for which 


it had obtained a charter. Dalton, however, 
ſunk with the ſuppreſſion of its neighbour- 
ing patrons, and is now chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, to which 
a church, built on a bold aſcent, and the re- 
mains of a caſtle, advantageouſly placed for 
the command of the adjoining valley, flill 
attach ſome degree of dignity. What now 


exiſts of the latter is one tower, in a cham- 


ber of which the Abbot of Furneſs held his 
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ſecular Court ; and the chamber was after« 
wards uſed as a gaol for debtors, till within 
theſe few years, when the dead ruin releaſed 
the living one. The preſent church-yard 
and the ſcite of this caſtle are ſuppoſed to 


. have been included within the limits of a 


caſtellum, built by Agricola, of the foſſe of 
which there are ſtill ſome faint veſtiges. 
Beneath the brow, on which the church 


and tower ſtand, a brook flows through a 


narrow valley, that winds about a mile and 


2 half to the Abbey. In the way thither 


we paſſed the entrance of one of the very 
rich iron mines, with which the neighbour- 
hood abounds; and the deep red tint of the 
ſoil, that overſpreads almoſt the whole coun- 
try between Ulverſton and the monaſtery, 
ſufficiently indicates the nature of the trea- 

ſures beneath, 
In a cloſe glen, branching from this. val- 
ley, ſhrouded by winding banks clumped 
A with 
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with old groves of oak and cheſnut, we 


found the magnificent remains of 


2 1 
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FURNESS ABBEY. 
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Tur deep retirement of its ſituation, 


the venerable grandeur of its gothic arches 
and the luxuriant yet ancient trees, that 
ſhadow this forſaken ſpot, are circumſtances 
of pictureſque and, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, of ſentimental beauty, which fill 
the mind with ſolemn yet delightful emo- 
tion, This glen is called the Vale of Night- 
ſhade, or, more literally from its ancient 
title Bekangs-gill, the © glen of deadly 
nightſhade,” that plant being abundantly 
found in the neighbourhood. Its roman- 
tic gloom and ſequeſter privacy particu- 

Ce 3 wh 
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larly adapted it to the auſterities of monaſtic 
life ; and in the moſt retired part of it King 
Stephen, while Earl of Mortaign and Bul- 
loign, founded, in the year 1127, the mag- 
nificent monaſtery of Furneſs, and endowed 
it with princely wealth and almoſt princely 
authority, in which it was ſecond only to 
Fontain's-abbey in York-ſhire. 

The windings of the glen conceal theſe 
venerable ruins, till they are cloſely approach- 
ed, and the bye road, that conducted us, is 
margined with a few ancient oaks, which 
ſtretch their broad branches entirely acroſs 
it, and are finely preparatory objects to the 
ſcene beyond. A ſudden bend in this road 
brought us within view of the northern gate 
of the Abbey, a beautiful gothic arch, one 
fide of which is luxuriantly feſtooned with 
nightſhade, A thick grove of plane-trees, 
with ſome oak and beech, overſhadow it on 
the right, and lead the eye onward to the 

| ruins 
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ruins of the Abbey, ſeen through this dark 


arch in remote perſpective, over rough but 
verdant ground. The principal features are 
the great northern window and part of the 
eaſtern choir, with glimpſes of ſhattered 
arches and ſtately walls beyond, caught be- 
tween the gaping caſements. On the leſt, 
the bank of the glen is broken into knolls 
capped with oaks, which in ſome places 
ſpread downwards to a ſtream that winds 
round the ruin, and darken it with their rich 
foliage. Through this gate is the entrance 
to the immediate precincts of the Abbey, 
an area ſaid to contain ſixty- five acres, now 
called the Deer-park. It is encloſed by a 
ſtone wall, on which the remains of many. 
ſmall buildings and the faint veſtiges of 
others, ſtill appear ; ſuch as the porter's 
lodge, mills, granaries, ovens and kilns that 
once ſupplied the monaſtery, ſome of which, 
ſeen under the ſhade of the fine old trees, 

Cca4 that 
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that on every ſide adorn the broken ſteeps 
of this glen, have a very intereſting effect. 
juſt within the gate, a ſmall manor houſe 
of modern date, with its ſtables and other 
offices, breaks diſcordantly upon the lonely 
grandeur of the ſcene, Except this, the 
character of the deſerted ruin is ſcrupu- 
louſly preſerved in the ſurrounding area; 
no ſpade has dared to level the inequalities, 
which fallen fragments have occaſioned in 
the ground, or ſhears to clip the wild fern 
and underwood, that overſpread it; but 
every circumſtance conſpires to heighten the 
ſolitary grace of the principal object and to 
prolong the luxurious melancholy, which 
the view of it inſpires. We made our way 
among the pathleſs fern and graſs to the 
north end of the church, now, like every 
other part of the Abbey, entirely roofleſs, 
but ſhewing the lofty arch of the great win- 
dow, where, inſtead of the painted glaſs 
that 
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that once enriched it, are now tufted plants 
and wreaths of nightſhade. Below is the 


principal door of the church, bending into 


a deep round arch, which, retiring circle 


within circle, is rich and beautiful; the re- 


mains of a winding ſtair-caſe are viſible 
within the wall on its left ſide. Near this 
northern end of the edifice are ſeen one ſide 


of the eaſtern choir, with its two ſlender 
gothic window frames, and on the weſt a 


remnant of the nave of the Abbey and 


ſome lofty arches, which once belonged to 


the belfry, now detached from the main 


building. 
To the ſouth, but . from this 


point of view, are the chapter-houſe, ſome 


years ago exhibiting a roof of beautiful go- 
thic fretwork, and which was almoſt the 


only part of the Abbey thus ornamented, ita 


architecture having been characteriſed by 


an air of grand ſimplicity rather than by 
the 
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the elegance and richneſs of decoration, 


Which in an after date diſtinguiſhed the go- 


thic ſtyle in England. Over the chapter- 
houſe were once the library and icriptorium, 
and beyond it are ſtill the remains of cloiſ- 
ters of the refectory, the locutorium, or 
convefſation · room, and the calefactory. 
Theſe, with the walls of ſome chapels, of 
the veſtry, a hall, and of what is believed 
to have been a ſchool-houſe, are all the fea- 
tures of this noble edifice that can eaſily be 
traced: winding ſtair- caſes within the ſur- 
prifing thickneſs of the walls, and door - caſes 
involved in darkneſs and myſtery, the place 
abounds with. 

The abbey, which was Gn of ſuch 
magnitude as nearly to fill up the breadth 
of the glen, is built of a pale-red ſtone, dug 
from the neighbouring rocks, now changed 
by time and weather to a tint of duſky 


brown, which accords well with the hues 
of 
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of plants and ſhrubs that every where em- 
boſs the mouldering arches. : 

The fineſt view of the ruin is on the eaſt 
fide, where, beyond the vaſt, ſhattered frame 
that once contained a richly-painted win- 
dow, is ſeen a perſpective of the choir and 
of diſtant arches, remains of the nave of the 
abbey, cloſed by the woods. This perſpec- 
tive of the ruin is“ ſaid to be two hundred 
and eighty-ſeven feet in length ; the choir 
part of it is in width only twenty-eight feet 
inſide, but the nave is ſeventy : the walls, as 
they now ſtand, are fifty- four feet high and 
in thickneſs five. Southward from the choir 
extend the ſtill beautiful, though broken, 
pillars and arcades of ſome chapels, now 

laid open to the day; the chapter-houſe, 
the cloiſters, and beyond all, and detached 
from all, is the ſchool-houſe, a large build- 


* « Antiquities of Furneſs,” 
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ing, the only part of the monaſtery that ſtill 
boaſts a roof, 8 

As, ſoothed by the venerable ſhades and 
the view of a more venerable ruin, we reſted 
oppolite to the eaſtern window of the choir, 
where once the high altar ſtood, and, with 
five other altars, aſſiſted the religious pomp 
of the ſcene; the images and the man- 
ners of times, that were paſt, roſe to reflec- 
tion. The midnight proceſſion of monks, 
clothed in white and bearing lighted tapers, 


appeared to the © mind's eye” iſſuing to 


the choir through the. very door-caſe, by 
which ſuch proceſſions were wont to paſs 
from the cloifters to perform the matin ſer- 
vice, when, at the moment of their enter- 
ing the church, the deep chanting of voices 
was heard, and the organ ſwelled a ſolemn 
peal. To fancy, the ſtrain ftill echoed. 
feebly along the arcades and died in the 
breeze among the woods, the ruſtling leaves 
F | mingling 
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mingling with the cloſe. It was eaſy to- 
image the abbot and the officiating prieſts 
ſeated beneath the richly-fretted canopy of 
the four ſtalls, that ſtill remain entire in, 
the ſouthern wall, and high over which is 
now perched a ſolitary yew-tree, a black 
funereal memento to the living of thoſe who 
once ſat below. . ira 

Of a quadrangular court on the weſt ſide 
of the church, three hundred and thirty- 


four feet long and one hundred and two 


feet wide, little veſtige now appears, except 
the foundation of a range of cloiſters, that 
formed its weſtern boundary, and under 
the ſhade of which the monks on days of 
high ſolemnity paſſed in their cuſtomary 
proceſſion round the court. What was the 
belfry is now a huge maſs of detached ruin, 
pictureſque from, the loftineſs of its ſhatter- 
ed arches and the high inequalities of the 
ground within them, where the tower, that 

once 
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once crowned this building, having fallen, 
lies in vaſt fragments, now covered with 
earth and graſs, and no longer diſtinguiſh- 
able but by the hillock they form. 

The ſchool-houſe, a heavy ſtructure at- 
tached to the boundary wall on the ſouth, 
is nearly entire, and the walls, particularly 
of the portal, are of enormous thickneſs, 
but, here and there, a chaſin diſcloſes the 
ſtair-caſes, that wind within them to cham- 
bers above. The ſchool- room below, ſhews 
only a ſtone bench, that extends round the 
walls, and a low ſtone pillar in the eaſtern 
corner, on which the teacher's pulpit was 
formerly fixed. The lofty vaulted roof is 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable by the duſky light 
admitted through one or two narrow win- 
dows placed high from the ground, perhaps 
for the purpoſe of confining the ſcholar's 
attention to his book. 

Theſe are the principal features, that re- 
| main 


' 
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main of this once magnificent abbey. It 
was dedicated to St. Mary, and received a 
colony of monks from the monaſtery of 
Savigny in Normandy, who were called 
Gray Monks, from their dreſs of that co- 
lour, till they became Ciſtercians, and, with 
the ſevere rules of St. Bernard, adopted a 
white habit, which they retained till the 
diſſolution of monaſtic orders in England. 


The original rules of St. Bernard partook 
in ſeveral inſtances of the auſterities of thoſe 
of La Trapp, and the ſociety did not very 
readily relinquiſh the milder laws of St. 
Benedict for the new rigours impoſed upon 
them by the parent monaſtery of Savigny. 
They were forbidden to taſte fleſh, except 
when ill, and even eggs, butter, cheeſe and 
milk, but on extraordinary occaſions ; and 
denied even the uſe of linen and fur. The 


monks were divided into two claſſes, to 
which ſeparate departments belonged.— 
3 Thoſe, 


* 
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Thoſe, who attended the choir, ſlept upon 
ſtraw in their uſual habits, from which, at 
midnight, they roſe and paſſed into the 
chureh, where they continued their holy 
hymns, during the ſhort remainder of the 

night. After this firſt maſs, having pub- 

licly confeſſed themſelves, they retired to 
their cells, and the day was employed in 
ſpiritual exerciſes and in copying or illumi- 
nating manuſcripts. An unbroken filence 
was obſerved, except when, after dinner, 
they withdrew into the loeutorium, where 
for an hour, perhaps, they were permitted 
the common privilege of focial beings. 

This claſs was confined to the boundary 

wall, except that, on ſome particular days, 

the members of it were allowed to walk | 


in parties beyond it, for exerciſe and amuſe- 
ment; but they were very ſeldom permit- 
ted either to receive, or pay. viſits. Like £114 


the monks. of La Trapp, however, they 
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were diſtinguiſhed for extenſive charities 
and liberal hoſpitality ; for travellers were 
ſo ſcrupulouſly entertained at the Abbey, 
that it was not till the diſſolution that an 
inn was thought neceſſdry in this part of 
Furneſs, when one was opened for their 
accommodation, expreſsly becauſe the mo- 
naſtery could no longer receive them. 

To the ſecond claſs were aſſigned the cul- 
tivation of the lands, and the performance 
of domeſtic affairs in the monaſtery. 

This was the ſecond houſe in England, 
that received the Bernardine rules, the moſt 
rigorous of which were, however, diſpenſed 
with in 1485 by Sixtus the Fourth, when, 
among other indulgences, the whole order 
was allowed to taſte meat on three days 
of the week. With the rules of St. Benedict, 
the monks had exchanged their gray habit 
for a white caſſock with a white caul and 
ſcapulary. But their choir dreſs was either 

VOL, 11, D d white 
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white or gray, with caul and ſcapulary of 
the ſame, and a girdle of black wool ; over 
that a mozet, or hood, and a rochet *. 
When they went abroad they wore a caul 
and full black hood. 

The privileges and immunities, granted 
to the Ciſtercian order in general, were very 
abundant ; and thoſe to the Abbey of Fur- 
neſs were proportioned to its vaſt endow- 
ments. The abbot; it has been mentioned, 
held his ſecular court in the neighbouring 
caſtle of Dalton, where he preſided with 
the power of adminiſtering not only juſtice 
but injuſtice, ſince the lives and property of 
the villain tenants of the lordſhip of Fur- 

neſs were conſigned by a grant of King 
Stephen to the diſpoſal of my lord abbot ! 
The monks alſo could be arraigned, for 
whatever crime, only by him. The mi- 
litary * of Furneſs _— de- 


ec Antiquities of Furneſs.” 


pended 
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pended on the abbot; Every ineſne lord 
and free homager, as well as the cuſtomary 
tenants, took an oath of fealty to the abbot; 
to be true to him againſt all men, excepting 
the king. Every meſne lord obeyed the 
ſummons of the abbot, or his ſteward, in 
raiſing his quota of armed men, and every 
tenant of a whole tenement futniſhed a man 
and horſe of war for guarding the coaſt, for 
the border-ſervice, or any expedition againſt 
the common enemy of the king and king- 
dom. The habiliments of war were a ſteel 
coat, or coat of mail; a falce, or falchion; 
a jack, the bow, the bill, the croſs-bow and 
ſpear. The Furneſs legion conſiſted of 
four ' diviſions *—otie of bowmen horled 
and harneſſed ; bylmen horſed and har- 
neſſed; bowmen without horſe and hats 
neſs; bylmen without horſe and har- 
neſs &.“ 

2 Antiquities of Furneſs.” + 
D d 2 The 
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The deep foreſts, that once ſurrounded 
the Abbey, and overſpread all Furneſs, con- 
tributed with its inſulated fituation, on a 
neck of land running out into the ſea, to 
ſecure it from the depredations of the Scots, 
who were continually committing hoſtilitics 
on the borders. On a ſummit over the 
Abbey are the remains of a beacon, or 
Watch - tower, raiſed by the ſociety for their 
further ſecurity. It commands extenſive 
views over Low Furneſs and the bay of 
the ſea immediately beneath ; looking for- 
ward to the town and caſtle of Lancaſter, 
appearing faintly on the oppolite coaſt ; on 
the ſouth, to the iſles of Wanley, Foulney, 
and their numerous iſlets, on one of which 
ſtands Peel-caſtle; and, on the north, to the 
mountains of High Furneſs and Coniſton, 
riſing in grand amphitheatre round this 
inlet of the Iriſh Channel. Deſcription can 
ſcarcely ſuggeſt the full magnificence of 
6 52 ſuch 


ſuch a proſpect, to which the monks, emer- 
ging from their concealed cells below, oc- 
caſionally reſorted to ſooth the aſperities, 


which the ſevere diſcipline of ſuperſtition 


inflicted on the temper ; or, freed from 
the obſervance of jealous eyes, to indulge, 
perhaps, the ſigh of regret, which a conſi- 
deration of the world they had renounced, 
thus gloriouſly given back to their ſight, 
would ſometimes awaken. 

From Hawcoat, a few miles to the weſt 
of Furneſs, the view is ſtill more extenſive, 
whence, in a clear day, the whole length of 
the Iſle of Man may be ſeen, with part of 
Angleſey and the mountains of Caernarvon, 
Merionethſhire, Denbighſhire and Flint- 
ſhire, ſhadowing the oppoſite horizon of 
the channel, 

The ſum total of all rents belonging to 
the Abbey immediately before the diſſolu- 
tion was 946l. 28. 10d. collected from Lan- 
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caſhire, Cumberland, and even from thg 


Ille of Man; a ſum, which conſidering the 


value of money at that period; and the 
woods, meadows, paſtures, and fiſheries, 
retained by the ſociety in their own hands 
the quantity of proviſions for domeſtic uſe 
brought by the tenants inſtead of rent, 
and the ſhares of mines, mills, and falt- 
works, which belonged to the Abbey, ſwells 
its former riches. to an enormous amount. 

Pyle, the laſt abbat, ſurrendered with 
twenty-nine monks, to Henry the Eighth, 
April the gth 1537, and in return was 
made Rector of Dalton, a ſituation then 
yalued at thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings 


CES 


and eight-pence a year, 


FROM | 
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— — — 
FROM ULVERSTON TO LANCASTER, 
;;; ˖ (77 —— 


From the Abbey we returned to 
Ulverſton, and from thence croſſed the 
lands to Lancaſter, a ride ſingularly in- 
tereſting and ſublime. From the Carter's 
houſe, which ſtands on the edge of the 
Ulverſton ſands, and at the point, whence 
paſſengers enter them, to Lancaſter, within 
the furtheſt oppoſite ſhore, is fifteen miles. 
This noble bay is interrupted by the pe- 
ninſula of Cartmel, extending a line of 


white rocky coaſt, that divides the Leven 


and Ulverſton ſands from thoſe of Lan- 


caſter. The former are four miles over ; 


the latter ſeven. 


We took the early part of the tide, and 


entered theſe vaſt and deſolate plains before 
D d the 


the ſea had entirely left them, or the morn. 
ing miſts were ſufficiently diſſipated to allow 
a view of diſtant objects; but the grand 
ſweep of the coaſt could be faintly traced, 
on the leſt, and a vaſt waſte of ſand ſtretch- 
ing far below it, with mingled ſtreaks of 
gray water, that heightened its dreary aſ- 
pect. The tide was ebbing faſt from our 
wheels, and its low murmur was interrupts 
ed, firſt, only by the ſhrill ſmall cry of ſea- 
gulls, unſeen, whole hovering flight could 
be traced by the ſound, near an iſland that 
began to dawn through the miſt; and then, 
by the hoarſer croaking of ſea-geefe, which 
took a wider range, for their ſhifting voices 
were heard from yarious quarters of the 
+ ſurrounding coaſt. The body of the ſea, 
on the right, was ſtill involved, and the diſ- 
tant mountains on our left, that crown the 
bay, were alſo viewleſs ; but it was ſub- 
limely intereſting to watch the heavy va- 

S988 pours 
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pours beginning to move, then rolling in 


lengthening volumes over the ſcene, and, as 


they gradually diſſipated, diſcovering through 


their veil the various objects they had con- 
cealed—fiſhermen with carts and nets ſteal- 
ing along the margin of the tide, little boats 
putting off from the ſhore, and, the view 
ſtill enlarging as the vapours expanded, the 
main ſea itſelf ſoftening into the horizon, 
with here and there a dim fail moving in 
the hazy diſtance. The wide deſolation of 
the ſands, on the left, was animated only 
by ſome horſemen riding remotely in 
groups towards Lancaſter, along the wind- 
ing edge of the water, and, by a muſcle- 
fiſher in his cart trying to ford the channel 
we were approaching, 

The coaſt round the bay was now dif- 
tinctly, though remotely, ſeen, riſing in 
woods, white cliffs and cultivated ſlopes to- 
wards the mountains of Furneſs, on whoſe 

dark 
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dark - brows the vapours hovered. The 4 
ſhore falls into frequent receſſes and juts out 
in promontories, where villages and country 
ſeats are thickly ſtrewn, Among the lat- 
ter, Holker-hall, deep among woods, ſtands 


in the north. The village and hall of Bard- 


ſea, once the ſite of a monaſtery, with a 
rocky back-ground and, in front, meadows 
falling towards the water ; and Coniſhead 
priory, with its ſpiry woods, the paragon 
of beauty, lie along the weſtern coaſt, 
where the hills, ſwelling gently from the iſle 
of Walney, nearly the laſt point of land 
viſible on that fide the bay, and extending 
to the north, ſweep upwards towards the 
fells of High Furneſs and the whole aſſem- 
blage of Weſtmoreland mountains, that 
crown the grand boundary of this arm of 
the ſea. 1 
We ſet out rather earlier than was neceſ- 
ſary, for the benefit of the guide over part 
of 
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of theſe trackleſs waſtes, who was going to 
his ſtation on a ſand near the firſt ford, 
| where he remains to conduct paſſengers 
acroſs the united ſtreams of the rivers Crake 
and Leven, till the returning tide waſhes 
him off. He is punctual to the ſpot as 
the tides themſelves, where he ſhivers in 


the dark comfortleſs midnights of winter, 
and is ſcorched on the ſhadeleſs ſands, 
under the noons of ſummer, for a ſtipend of 
ten pounds a year! and he ſaid that he 
had fulfilled the office for thirty years. He 
has, however, perquiſites occaſionally from 
the paſſengers, In early times the Prior of 
Coniſhead, who eſtabliſhed the guide, paid 
him with three acres of land and an annuity 
of fifteen marks; at the diſſolution, Henry 
the Eighth charged himſelf and his ſucceſ- 
ſors with the payment of the guide by pa- 
tent. | 
Near the firſt ford is Chapel Iſle, on the 

right 
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right from Ulverſton, a barren ſand, where 
ate yet ſome remains of a chapel, built by 
the monks of Furneſs, in which divine ſer- 
vice was daily performed at a certain hour, 
for paſſengers, who croſſed the ſands with 


the morning tide. The ford is not thought 


dangerous, though the ſands frequently 
ſhift, for the guide regularly tries for, and 
aſcertains, the proper paſſage. The ſtream 
is broad and of formidable appearance, 
ſpreading rapidly among the ſands and, 


when you enter it, ſeeming to bear you 


- away in its courſe to the ſea, The ſecond 


ford is beyond the peninſula of Cartmel, 


on the Lancaſter ſands, and is formed by 


the accumulated waters of the rivers, Ken 


and Winſter, where another guide waits to 


receive the traveller. 
The ſhores of the Lancaſter ſands fall 
back to greater diſtance and are not ſo bold, 


or the mountains beyond ſo awful, as thoſe 
| of 
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of Ulverſton ; but they are various, often 
beautiful, and Arnſide-fells have a higher 
character. The town and caſtle of Lancaſ- 
ter, on an eminence, gleaming afar off over 
the level ſands and backed by a dark ridge 
of rocky heights, look well as you approach 
them. Thither we returned and concluded 

a tour, which had afforded infinite delight 
in the grandeur of its landſcapes and a re- 


conciling view of human nature in the ſim- 


plicity, integrity, and friendly diſpoſition of 


the inhabitants. 
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